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SESSION 1808-04. 

First Meeting^ JSfovmhcr 9, 1863. 

[Issued 31st Deci^mbku, 1803.] 

Sir UOimniOK I, MUKOIIISON, k.cjl, Viummwv , in iho Ohait. 

KeH) rioNs.~ William Balfour^ ; Lie%t A» J, Clarke (late i.n.) ; 
Capt F G\ Goodemugh, E.N. ; Sir Joseph Paxton^ H.P, ; James Walk)% 
Esq.; J. W, IValtoH, Esq.; Henry Wood, Esq. 

Accessions and Donations. — Among tho nnmorons Donations to 
the Llbimy and Map-rooms sinoo the provions Session were — ‘ A 
Mining Journey across the Andos/ by Major ¥. I. Eiokards. ^ The 
Island of Formosa/ by E. Swinhoe, Esq. ‘ South American Sketebos/ 
by T* W. Hinoholiffe, Esq. Vol. xvi. and last of the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography.’ * A Winter in Upper and Lower 
Egypt/ by G. A. Hoskins, Esq. Continuations of Transactions 
of various Societies, (fee. <fec. Maps of Belgium, on various scales, by 
M. Van dor hlaelon. Continuation of Ooellas Atlas, on 10 sheets. 
Geological map of Sweden, on 5 sheets. Philip’s Atlas, Fart 17. 
Angola, on 2 sheets, by Visoonde de Bandeira; presented by the 
Eev. E. T. Lowe. ‘ Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas,’ by Sabine 
Baring Gould, M.A., by the Assistant Secretary ; Maps of Province 
of Canterbury, by Dr. Haast ; and Island of Java, by W. F. Yersteeg, 
Ac. <&o. 

ExnmmoNS. — ►View of the Snow MoUntairis of Kilima-njaro, 
Basterp. Africa. A Map of Soinde Eailway, showing a general plan 
0 ^ the line j presented hy J. Brunton, Esq., Engineer to the Com- 
pany. Two ancient Maps on vellum, lithogi^aphed from an atlas to 
Ptolemy’s Geography of 27 maps on vellum by Arnold Buckinefc. 
Borne, 1478 ; presented by Hudson Gurney, Esq. ^ 

In opening the Session, the President, Sir Eodericjc Mtjrchisqn, 
made the following Address : — ■ 

Now that we are re-assemhled in the metropolis for this our thirty- 
fourth Session, we commence our operations with a consideration of 
several subjects of great interest relating to Africa. Whilst we are 
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all -waiting -witli impatience for the issne of that work which, wi^ll 
bring out the interesting details of those great and successful a«3^en- 
tures, by which our counfry men Speke and Grant, traversing tro- 
pical .regions never before visited by any European, determined the 
main sources of the Nile, we naturally begin by doing honour to the 
Hanoverian nobleman, the Baron von Decken (now sitting near me), 
"who, fitting out, at his own expense, a scientific expedition, has 
explored the loftiest mountain known to us in Eastern Africa. The 
German missionary Rebmann, >vho had reached the foot of ihat 
moitntain, had indeed informed ils that, both from what he heard 
and what he saw at a distance, this mountain was capped by 
His story was^ hbwever, met by scepticism on the part of many per- 
sons, including myself, inasmuch as we had then no good evidence 
to abstain the belief that any portion of the mainland to the north- 
lye'st of iZanziibar, so near to the coast and almost under the Equator, 
attained -a sufficient altitude to account for the existence of snow 
upon its summit. Now, Baron von Decken, after two ascents, has, 
by his perseverance and energy, swept away my doubts for, after 
he had examined the flanks of that mountain, and laid down its 
geographical features, he ascended it to very nearly 14-,000 feet 
above the sea, as determined by both barometer and boiling-water, and 
■having by trigonometrical measurements determinod that the sum- 
mit exceeds 20,000 feet in height, and having ascertained that, when 
he -visited the mountain, the snow-line descended to below 16,000 
feet, the snow falling during a short interval to below 13,000 feet, 
he has satisfactorily established and set before us a grand and now 
phenomenon in the physical geography of Africa. 

, i;t is not to he forgotten that,, before he began his journeys to 
jCi^a-njaro, Baron von Decken made a gallant endeavour to proceed 
from Xiloa, and reach the spot in the interior where Boscherwas 
murdered, in the hope of obtaining the papers of that intrepid tra- 
veller, hut was compelled to relinquish his object owing to the 
■deSeiftion of his porters and the hostility of the Arab traders. 

^ In his chief expedfbion, Baron von Decken, meeting with my 
lamented friend' the late Mr. Richard Thornton, who went out with 
Dr. triyingstone, but who was at that time at Zanzibar, engaged 
'that able and zealous young geologist to accompany him ; and I was 
Iiappy#to learn that poor Mr. Thornton, to whose merits I recently 
called the puhHo attention, was of great use to Baron von Decken 
in aiding in the construction of the map, an outKne pf which yon 
now see before yoti, and which will be rendered much more com- 
plete when the calculations, which Mr. Thornton worked out 
before he lost his life on, the Zambesi, shall have been received. 
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In the mean time 1 may state that Baron von Deoken having sub- 
mitted to me some specimens of rock* which he has brought to 
Europe, I find that, whilst on the lower flanks of Kilima-njaro there 
are micaceous gneissic rooks, hard calcareous sandstone, and fel- 
spathic rocks, the higher zones of the mountain consist ofunques- 
tiomfble %neous rooks of older date below, with obsidian and- 
tmohyte at the highest altitudes reached ; thus proving that -lie 
lo% summit has been raised by volcanic action, though there are no 
proofs of any eruption in the modem period. 

But, Gontlomon, the Baron von Beckon is not a man to do things 
by halves. Although what he has already achiovpd is sufadent to 
establish a high reputation among African travellers, he is not con- 
tent with having mastered the monster Kilima-njaro, but is resolved 
to grapple with its rival peak, called Kenia, which, although not 
yet reached by any geographer, has been placed in Airowsmith’s 
last map upon the very line of the Equator, and about 200 miles to 
fee* of Kilima-njaro. 

Having left behind Mm one of Ms companions, Dr. Karsten, an 
accomplished chemist and astronomer, and who is to rejoin at 
Zanzibar, Baron von Decken has come to onr country to equip (I 
speak in a geographical, not an international sense)— to equip him- 
self, at cpnsiderable cost, with a long river steamer, which, though 
it be built of iron, is not to be a ram, nor is it to have any warlike 
contrivances. In tMs vessel he purposes to ascend one of the 
rivers in or near to Formosa Bay (possibly the Juba), and so 
penetrate rapidly into the interior, either towards Mount Kenia, or, 
if foiled in that object, to Gondokoro vi§, Kaffa. 

I liaust here mention a circumstance wMeh is much to the credit 
of the noble Duke who now worthily presides over the Admiralty, 
Baron von Decken had expressed to me his hope that, in passiug Ms 
vessel over the bar of the river he chose to ascend, he might be 
assisted by one of* the British cruisers in those seas ; and on iny 
representing this wish to the Duke of Someij^efc, Ms,. Grace at onoe 
acceded to the request, and orders were sent to the Admiral at the 
station of the Cape to lend all necessary aid to this meritorious 
traveller. ^ 

I may also take tMs opportunity of announcing that Baron von 
Decken would be glad to receive the services, in his forthcoming 
expedition, of some competent young artist to sketch the landscape 
as well as the inhabitants and wild, animals of the regions he may 
traverse. * 

Such devotion as that which the Baron von Decken has shown, 
•and is showing, in the cause of African discovery, calls indeed fuii’ 
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our warm commeudation ; and I feel certain that you all winli 
God speed and a successful issue to tko chivalrous endeavours of a 
Hanoverian nobleman, who, rivalling our foremost travellers, re- 
minds me of those days when his countrymen in our own German 
legionnvon the praise and regard of every British officer, and brings 
-at once to my mind those great recent African discoveries in which 
Barth, Overweg, and Vogel have been so eminently distinguished 
as members of British expeditions* I will only add, what you will 
bo Jiappy to learn, that the CouncB have this day elected Baroii 
Charles yon Deckea an Honorary Corresponding M^ember of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society* 

By the letter of that fine young man the late Mr, Richard Thornton, 
which wilt be read, and which was written shortly before his 
lamented death, you will perceive how hard he worked to develope 
the mineral structure, as well as the physical geography, not only of 
the tracts around KRima-njaro, but also of the countries watered by 
the 2iamhesi and Shirci, or what idhy well be called the groat 
Livingstone region. His loss is deeply to be deplored, as it is to be 
feared that some of his conclusions were not matured when he was 
seized with his last and fatal illness. 

As Mr, Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, both members of the 
Livingstone Expedition, are once more happily among us, they will, 
I hope, in awaiting the arrival of their celebrated chief, convey to 
us much valuable information respecting the countries of the Zam- 
besi and the Shir4. 

Short as is the letter referring to the last operations of Dr. Baikio, 
it cannot but excite in us an earnest desire to hear more of his last 
enterprise, and to learn that this accredited envoy of our Govern- 
ment^ who has long been doing good service in introducing habits' 
honest tmde among the native chiefs hi^ up the Kiger, has, in 
penetrating far into the interior, obtained important fresh know- 
ledge, and has at the same time widely extended our good najne 
among the natives of Africa. 

Let us hope that, under such humanising influences, the bar- 
barous conduct of the chief who murdered the accomplished and 
amiable Dr. Vogel fhay never be repeated; whilst I am sure you 
will listen with deep interest to the lively description of the habits 
of the natives which poor young Vogel gives us^in the femiliax 
letters to his mother and Mr. Hinde, which will he brou^t before 
you. ' , • 

I may now announce ihat I have received a long letter from Mrs. 
Petheriok,^ .dated Khartum, July 26, which gives a very touching 
narrative of the dangers and dijffioulties which beset her husband 
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I and herself, &st on the White Nile far ahoye Khartum, and after- 
wards in the endeayonr to travel westwards^ amid many perils and 
disasters, by Khol and Ngam Gara to the former ivory station of 
Mr, Petherick, or Nyam-Bara, ^whence they passed through a most 
interesting country to Gondokoro. The letter is written with much 
feeling, and makes knowii to us that Mr. Petherick was lying too 
unweE at Khartum to be able to write himself. 

I%m also bound to make known that Mrs. Petherick states lhat 
her husband had rendered himself unpopular in that region by his 
efforts to check the trade in slaves. 

This letter, or portions of it, may be read before the Society as 
soon as we receive advices from Mr. Petherick explanatory of his 
geographical researches. The state of his health, we must presume, ^ 
has prevented him jhom transmitting to us, as we had a right to 
expect before now, some account of his travels ; particularly as 1 
learn from one of his companions, Mr. Murie, an able naturalist, ^ 
who has arrived in England, and who is present on this occasion, 
that many astronomical observations were made during the expedi- 
tion, all of which were registered in hooks. Although the main 
object for which wC subsciibed our money — ^the succour of Spek© 
and Grant — was, through the disasters of Petherick, to a great 
extent delayed, I trust that we may yet he furnished with. such an 
amount of geographical data, particularly in reference to the hitherto 
untravelled country between Nyam-Bara and Gondokoro, as will ' 
satisfy geographers that the pecuniary means which they ^placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Petherick have not been expended without 
affording us some good results. 

Lastly, I have to announce that our associate,. Mr. Tinn4, who is 
presetit, has received letters of the 1st July from his relarives th© 
Dutch ladies, whose travels have excited so much interest ; aad^ 
if time permit, he will communicate an outline of this oor- 
respondence. 

The first Paper read was — 

1. On Snowy MomtaiM of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Bj the Baron 
Charles voh Deokeh. 

After apologising for the .meagreness of the present communica* • 
tion, consequent on all his papers being at Zanzibar, the author 
mentioned that, on leaving Momhas, he proceeded southward along 
the coast to Wanga, and thence struck westward up the river Umba. 
On reaching the Ugono range, 5000 feet high, he found himiBielf 
among a weE-formed race, suffioienEy civilized to smelt iron— very 
rudely, certainly— -but with sufficient success to enable them to 
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make no contemptible weapons. He experienced in several places ^ 
miicb opposition from tbe natives, who had got a notion that 
the bare presence of a European would prove fatal to their cattle. 
On leaving the Wa-Ugono, or people of Ugono, he coasted Lake 
Jip4 on the west side (having previously, in company with Mr. 
Thornton, traversed western shores), and, on reaching the 
northern end, discovered that the river Daffota, after entering it 
from the elevated tract beyond, left it within a mile or two of its 
enti’anoe, the course of the river turning abruptly at almost a right 
angle. The next point was the Ai^uscha range, about 4000 feet high, 
to the westward of which, at a considerable distanoe, was another 
♦ lofty range. This would probably be found to be the eastern 
^ watershed of Lake Victoria JSfyanza, From this point there was 
a fine view of the two peaks of Kilimanjaro, a sketoh of whoso 
snowy summits was exhibited- , He now fell in with two minor 
^ Idngdoms, in which, after going through various ceremonies, suoh 
as drinkinf blood with the chiefs, <fcc., he found himself about 
to be hampered by the untrustworthiness which is so chai'actoristic 
of the African tribes, and ther^ore pushed forward *to ascend 
the mountain. Here, accompanied, by Dr. Karsten, an accom- 
plished asti’onomioal observer, he encamped the first nigfit at 
dOOO feat, the next at 11,000, in heavy rain, which, on the weather 
clearing off in the morning, proved to have been snow, at an 
elevation of about 13,000 feet TMs disappeared by about 0 
but left a clearly de^ed limit of what seemed to be perpetual 
snow at about 17,000 feet, the tiiangiilations having previously 
given the main peak an elevation of 20,dG5 feet, and the other 
upwe-rds of 17,000. StiU advanoidg upwards, he attained a height 
of 13,900 feet, when his oompaniops having given out, owing to the 
increasing rarefaction uf the atmosphere j he was compelled to 
retrace Ms steps. He then returned through the Djagga country to 
the coast. The paper concluded by briefly detailing the alternative 
routes which Baron von Decken had sketched out for his future 
"" exploration. One of the most interesting features of Baron von 
Decken’s paper was a detailed account of a fly, called by the natives 
Donderobo,’’ whose bite, as deadly as that of the bettor known 
^ Tsetse, was fatal to asses and goats only ; involving serious incon- • 
^ venience and even danger to the expedition, hy the destruction of 
the draught asses of the caravan. The effect of the poison seemed 
to be to produce tubercular deposit, following immediately upon 
acute inflammation. 

The President having invited remarks — 

C ' Mifc Macqueebn said it was Bafisfaotmy indeicd to find Baron Von Deoken 
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II confirming in suoli a clear and decided manner the information conveyed to ns ' 
fifteen years ago hy these indefatigable and intelligent men the Ohiirch mis- 
sionaries, which, though clearly and minutely given, has for many years been 
distrusted. In reference to the height of tliese mountains, he might remark 
that every 5000 feet in height gives a line of vision of 83 geographical miles 
when not obstructed by intermediate heights. Consequently, the height, as 
estimated, gave a circumference of vision of 332 g^graphieal miles, and by that 
of Baron Deoken 340 miles, which shows at once the error of those who place 
these mountains so near to the coast as has been in s joc ir:s!,ar:ce.s dame. ^ 

It was satisfactory to him to have his estimates av, norn-iy coi.Jlniiod by the 
•actual observations of the Baron. He wished to draw the Baron's partipular 
attention to Dr. Krapfs journey from Mombas tq Wa-Mband. li joumeyir^g 
along the north side of those mountains, be crossed a considerable butfolear, 
cold stream, the river Tzavoi, which rises on the north-east face of Kilima- 
njaro. Hereabouts the lower mountain hid tlae higher from his view. Soon • 
after the higher wifh its snow-covered top came in view, and two days’ ^ 
jourpey farther to the westward he crossed the river Adi, a fine stream, but 
then very low. This stream rises in the south comer of a very mountainous 
r«m.ge to the north-west. Krom this river he proceeded through the high 
land of Yata in Wa-Mband. 

The river Dima, which he next visited, at the point he -saw it was from 160 
to 200 yards wide and 7 feet deep, with a current of about 4 miles per hour; 
This was at the very close of the dry season, yet here was a river of very con- 
siderable magnitude, running into the Bay of Formosa. It rises on the north 
side of Mount Kenia. At llivoi’s village Dr. Krapf saw the snow-clad Kcnia 
bearing about N.w. by w., and to the south of it, on the bearing of w.n.w., he 
saw another mountain, with two dome-like peaks at each end, also covered 
with snow. From the small angle afc which this range of mountains was seen, 
its distance west must have been souicwiiat gveater liiun the ocluir. On i.iio 
west side of Mount Kenia there is n lalai, .Voni which issues a riv(Tsai(l lo run 
to Masshr (Egypt). At some disT-:].c(: wesr o:‘ .Kilir.a-n’firo Dr. Krapf <lc- 
sorihes another mountain, at least 18,0U0 feet high. Beyond this is Bahuringe 
(? Baringa of Speke and Grant. [En.l) 

In reply to Captain. -Maury, Bauon vo^r Deckkn said liis first ascent 
was made in ihe month of June, and the second (that detailed before the • 
Meeting) about the end of November. The rainy season commenced in 
tho month of June, and extended through July, August, and September ; but 
near the Djagga the rainy season ext-ended over. nearly ten months of tlie 
year. It was only for two months that there was really ho rain ; during , 
the other ten months there was rain every day. The rain nearly always feVl 
in the evening, and commenced with a heavy north-east wind. 

Captain Maxhiy said the rains at ParA, at the mouth of the Amazon, which, 
was still nearer to the Equator, had a similar feature of regularity aboiik . 
them. There, however, they commenced about two in the afternoon, and so 
regularly, that people regulated theif ai3pointraents by tljcm, saying, '^Come 
to me half-an-hour before the rain.” In these explorations it was a matter of 
interest to find out not only the prevailing direction of the winds, hut the 
quantity of rain that fell, and Uie time of day as well as the season of the’ >' 
year in which it fell. Beauisc it must be obvious to every one that there' ^ 
is a close connection between tlio meteorological phenomena, and the fauna and. - 
flora of every latitude — one was the complement of the other ; therefore, when 
a traveller gave us information respecting the one, wc could draw general con-:, 
elusions with regard to the other. Ho recollected livStening, at a previous 
meeting, to a paper on Madagascar, in which the author stated that one of the' 
principal features that attracted his attention was the remarkable development' 
of vegetation, so diJIerent from the vegetation in the corresponding latitudes on % 
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the coast of the mainland of Africa. Knowing this fact, viz. that the flora of 
Madagascar is very different from the flora of the neighbouring coast, between the 
same parallels, we 'know also that the fauna must be very different, because the 
flora is the foundation, as it were, upon which rests the fauna of any particular 
region. When we come to account for this remarkable difference in the vegetation 
of the two regions, we find iiat Madagascar is for a certain season pf the year 
in the line of the south-east, trade-winds, which come charged with moisture ; 
and the moisture being drawn off by the mountains of Madagascar, the atmo- 
sphere is left comparatively dry, and in this state it makes its way to the main- 
lanH. One most interesting feature in these African explorations was the 
glimpses which wo obtained of the meteorological conditions of that unknown* 
country as hearing upon its flora and fauna. Thus there was no equatorial region 
in the world, except roni, where the rains were so scanty iis on tlie eastern coast 
of Africa, in the region of the head- waters of the Nile. According to the rain- 
gaiigos of (xrant and Speke, the rainfall tlirougiiout the year is not greater on the 
r average than that of .England. It was tlio knowledge pf these facts which 
enabled ua to form some sorb of estimate as i:o w'ijat tiu? country in question is 
fit for. Where there is no mbistur^ there is sterility, as in the deserts of 
Sahara ; on the contrary, where there is moisture, as in the valley of the Amazbn 
and in Madagascar, there is a profusion of vegetation. Applying this rule, then, 
to the newly-discovered regions of Central Africa, ho should say that they 
were eminently fitted for the cultivation of coffee, tobacco, and perhaps sugar. 
With, regard to the Snowy Mountains, it appeared to him that the snow must 
he due. to the south-east trade-wind, which, not being turned aside to supply 
the south-west monsoon of India, keeps up ihe stream of moisture which the 
Baron spoke of as lasting nearly all the year round, and which would keep 
the mountains covered with snow. One consequence of this steady fall of 
moisture and accumulation of snow was to be found a little farther to the 
north. The reservoirs of the Nile consist of lakes, which feed that river pre- 
cisely as the reservoirs above Niagara feed the St. Lawrence, keeping them 
nearly at the same level, and precisely as tlie reservoirs in Minnesota feed the 
upper waters of the Mississippi. When we compare the two branches of the Nile, 
one fed by lakes and the other by snows, with the two great branches of 
tho Mississippi, wo find that when the floods on the Ohio are coincident with 
. the melting of the snows on tho Missouri, we have tremendous inundations in 
the lower country, just as jvc had the other day on the Nile, in consequence, 
no doubt, of a precisely similar coincidence vnth regard to its two main branches. 
But in all these explorations it is frequently as desirahlo to know what trees, 
plants, birds, and mammals the traveller docs not see as to know what he does 
SCO. Negative information is often most important. 

In reply to a series of questions hy Mr. Orawfurd, Babon Y(m Dbckeit 
said there were no isorses nor d on keys in the region of Bolima-njaro j they 
only canle with caravans iVoir. ti-c coiis:;. At Djagga he was the first person 
who brought a donkey there, and it made more impression upon the natives 
than the presence of white men. Cattle were plentiful, of the same species 
nearly as those in the Grallas country. There were goats and two kinds of 
sheep, one with a long tail and the other with a fat tail. Ti.irkish com, a 
^ species of potato, and bananas were grown. He found bananas at an elevatioii 
of 6000 feeh Cocoa-nuts he never found more than two days from the coast. 
The sugar-cane grew in abundance in the lower country, hut not in the DJagga. 
He saw no wild coffee. 

StB Edwabd^ BelohiJb said he had visited neaady every part of the coast of 
Equatorial Africa on the, 'west side, and his observations agreed With those of 
Captain Maury as to the limited rainfalL He would ask at what altitude did 
the Baron experience these constant rains? 

^ * BA:jpjs‘ vosr Djeoken-. — I t was nearly 6000 feeL 
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0 Sir Edward Belcher said this could form no rule with respect to the con- 
dition of things on the sea leyel, where, he was inchned to think that very little 
rain ir.ighit fall wlicn this corr^ taut moisture was exp^ienced at such an eleva- 
liun. Ir. was indeed above r'ac cloud level ; and those who had visited places 
on and near to the Equator, as at Borneo and Penang, knew, even at 2000 feet 
above the sea level, tlmt in the dry season rain-clouds and extreme cold pre- 
vailed. » ' • 

The Prestde^tt remarked that the existence of the Snowy . Mountains had 
hcen stoutly contested so recently as the prcceding^Saturday by a wcll-kno^^h' 
geographer. To have physical proofs brought before them for the first time 
that these inonn tains were coverc-d with snow, invested* the question with con- 
siderable importance. The measurement of the altitude would sufliciently 
account for the fact. 

The Earl op Donoxtghmobe said as the fly which had been described was 
fatal , to asses, he presumed that mules would run the same danger ; tliorefore 
he should like to ask whether the Baron considered the country suitable for 
camels. In exploring this region it appeared that the great difficulty travellers 
h?id to contend with was the impossibility of getting beasts of burden.* They 
were, consequently, obliged to travel with large caravans of porters, and their 
movements wore much impeded, owing to the danger there was of the porters 
being cLriven away by hostile tribes. 

Baboh von Beoken replied, that camels would never do : there was such 
a quantity of mimo.sa and thorns that camels could never pass through them. 
There were Very few roads, and these roads were alone practicable for cam^s. 
I'oj: his part he ])referred t6 push his way through the hush. There were no 
mules in the country, nor were there any on the coast. 

Mr. Obawpurd asked Baron von Decken if he had ever known the 
negroes to acquire the art of taming the elephant ? The elephant would be fit 
for that country if only the negro had ingenuity enough to domesticate the 
elephant, as was done by people in other parts of the world, in wliicli it was 
indigepous. 

Baron von Deoken said he had never known an instance of the kind ; Mr. 
Orawfitrd remarking thereupon that he had expected such would prove to be 
the case.- 

The Bishop op Fatal asked whether the languages of *the eight nations, 
which were said to have no connection, were similar to the languages of South 
Africa, in having the plural formed by prefixing a particle — a modification of 
the prefix which mavks the singular ? 

.Baron' VON Decken said there was this connection : the people of the ITgono 
country were called Wa-Ugono; the people of the. -Djcirgga country wure called 
Wd-Djagga^ But there was no prefix to distinguish the plural from the 
singular. 

The Bishop <)p Fatal asked, Would the plural of the name of the fly (vrdon-- 
46robo) be o^dmderoho or aba^dmderdbo ? 

Baron von Deoken said in the -Mossi language it would he w-<fow- 
d&tobo i hut in the different native languages it would be just the same as the 
singular. He was not able to say whether there was any relation between' those 
languages and the languages of South Africa. 

Mr. TiNNi asked if the Baron observed any rivers going westward or north- 
westward towards Victoria -Nyanza? ^ _ 

Baron von Deoken replied he never Bad an opportunity of looking to the 
north; the range of the Kilima-njaro was too high for him to see in that 
direction. About thirty miles to the westward there was another range 
tending a considerable distance, which precluded the idea of any rivers fiowing 
westward towards Lake Fyanza. 
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I'lie second Paper read consisted of — % 

Two despatches from Dr. Baikie to Earl Bussell, d^ed 25th July, 
1862, regretting that ill healtli, from which, however,' he had 
recovered, prevented his sending detailed accounts of several most 
interesting and, he believed, valuable journeys he had made in the 
kingdom of Eano, from the capital of which he wrote.’’ He had pre- 
pared eight new vocabulaiies, and had visited about 30 different tryDos. 
He had satisfactorily established the existence of the watershed 
between the Tohadda and the Quorra, and ha*d oarefully examined 
the little-known south-east portion of Kano due soutii of Mte 
Tchad. Some unimportant traces of Dr. V ogel and Serjeant Ma^ire 
had been discovered ; and a private letter, also forwarded to the 
President, dated 4th August, stated his intention of returning to tho 
coast. * After giving a graphic account of life at Kano, “ where/^ ho 
writes, “ I every day enjoy nothing less than hread-andhutter for 
breakfast, wheat rolls being daily hawked about or sold in tho market, 
while fresh butter is a daily article : it is the nearesl approaolx to 
home that I have had for a long time,’’ — Dr. Baikie spoke of the 
kingdom of Kano, to reach which had been his object fox more than 
two years, as ‘‘the finest and best cultivated [country] I have 
seen.” The rainy season of 1862 had been very light. 

The I^BSiDENT said Dr. Baikie was well worthy of their warmest 
encomiums. He had been a long time in the country, and they would now 
bo anxious to hear that he had reached the ultimate point of his destination, 
and had there obtained the papers of Corporal M*Guire and seine other papers 
of great importance to geographers. 


3. ZeUersfrom the late Dr, Vogel to his Mather others^ 


(A) Dated Asolwmrama^ Tiboo^ 26 Nov* 1863,. ' , 

k: ‘ ’ I 

This letter describes the writer’s painful journey of 16 


through sand from Mourjzouk to the point where bo then was, 
within 20 days’ journey of Lake Tchad ; after leaving which he hoped 
to reach Kuka by New Year’s Day. ■ The whole country he depicts as 
a sea of sand, with islets of palms, and bare black rocks protruding 
through the sand. On the 26th of November he had visited the 
Sultan, cf Tiboo, whose palace was a mud hovel, thatched with 
palm-leaves. Two. goats and a horse assisted at the reception. 
The village is situate at the foot of a large steep rock, resembling 
the Konigstein as seen from the Bastei near Dresden, which is 
undermined in eveiy direction, and forms the refuge of the natives 
in case of attack. 
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^ (b.) Kulia^ 20th F&lrmry, 1854. 

Arrived 15t]i January, after a long -winljer journey, in whicli 
several ■ companions were prostrated by fever. Tbe country is 
terribly barren in every direction for at least 4 or 5 days’ journey, 
but may possibly be more cheerful after the rainy season. All the 
shrubs have strong spines. The soil is fit for cultivation to any 
extent, chiefly for indigo, cotton and melons, all which grow ’wild." 
Bice and wheat could be grown in great abundanoi^ {vide Dr. 
Baikie’s letter, ut swpra)^ hut the former is so scarce that the king 
gives it away in presents. Wheat not grown at all. The slave- 
trade here consists chiefly in young children. 

(o.) Letter to 7. iT. Binde^ Esq*, dated KuJia, BOth June, 1854. 

Mentions that his meteorological observations had been arrested 
by an attack of yellow fever, on recovering from which he accom- 
panied what proved to be a slave-hunting expedition as far as 
9^ 30' (long, not stated), through unvisited country. Suffered 
great hardships, having lived for 20 days on boiled com. Diarrhoea 
and small-pox ravaged the > camp, carrying off 3600 out of 4000 
slaves (almost exclusively women and children). Climate very 
unfavourable for astronomical observations. ^ 


After this paper had been read, Mr. Tinn4, a relative of the Dutch 
ladies now travelling in Central Africa, stated that he had received 
letters from them dated 1st of July last, in which they announced 
that the whole party, having partly recovered from fever, intended 
* to proceed towards a mountain they had heard of, called Casinka, of 
which there was no geograpihioal knowledge. The countty through 
which they had passed, south- wost*by west of Hiarthrn, was very 
pioj:uresq^ue, and the Nyam-]N’ yam country, to which th(^yy 
bound, was said to be very fruitful. The Jadiee h^d 
at Lake Bek, near the head of the Bahr*el"(xhazal, and, the rainy 
season lasting imtil Kovember, they did not expect to return to 
theux before January or February. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to the 23rd inst. 


Second Meeting, Bovembei'^ 2B, 1S6B. / 

Sir BODEEIOK I. MTJEOHISON, k.c.b., in the Chair. ‘ 

- Presentations.— CWZ es 7. Leaf^ Esq*; Captain Marshall; J, W* 
Waltoji, Esq,; G, G^ Engleheart, Esq^ ; B* J. E, Beavan, "Esq* 
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Elections. — Edward Arher^ a.k.c. ; John Henry Barldiouse ^ 

Ham Best; Charles 4^bert Brophy ; Lord Calthorpe ; John Pimher 
Faunthorpe ; George Fleming ; John Townshend Fowler ;« Baoid G, B, 
Gar dyne ; Lord John Hay, g.b. ; Henry Hull.; Captain Alexander InrCes ; 
Andrew Jardine ; Robert Jardine; John Kirhe; Edward C. Lomdjes; 
MajoT’-Genoral James Matihie ; Jerome John Meroier ; Thomas Middleton; 
PL Byron Moore; Jos^h Pattinson ; George Berbert P ember ; Henry 
Reeves ; Jol^ Tlwrnton Rogers; William JDuMn Spear; Miles Staveley ; 
William Tegg ; Griffith Ttwmas; AroUhaU Trav&ri ; Hon. Edward Piennes 
Twiskton; Thomas Francis Wade^ o.b. ; Right Bon. WalpoU^M..v. ; 

Joseph WJhs. 

Ex^tibitions.— T wo Models--~one of Gibraltar, tbe other Lines of 
Torres Vedras“by E. T. Wilde and Sons; presented through 
Admiral Oollinson. 


the first Paper read was— 

“A (mfmunimtion Jrom Mr. HnnS relative to the Dutch Ladied Expe- 
dition fr(^ KhartUm up the River Bahr-ekGhazd^' commencing 2(oth 
February^ at a point on the White Nile. 


De. HEtroLiN, who accompanies the expedition, states {vide Peter- 
ma-nn’s * Geographische Mittheilungen ’) that it*" left Khartiim on 
the 24th January, 1863, wilhthe intention of tracking the western 
affluents of -the Nile, so as, if possible, to penetrate from this side 
into the country of the Nyam-Nyams% - ^ 

A very favourable wind brought them on the third d$y to Sl- 
Eis, the most beautiful part of the White Nile. On the 31st 
January they passed Tefafan, 800 feet high, and 3 miles &om the 
river, which is not, as hitherto supposed, of volcanic origin. On 
the IstP^hruary the flotilla reached Hellat-Kaka, the residence pf 
the Yioeroy’s deputy, a v^retched nest of huts; and oh the 4th 
passed the mouth of the Sobat. From this point for more than 200 
milts the expedition had to work its way through the swamps of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and on the 6th Eebimary reached Lake No ; the 
^^cal of the expedition being the Lake Eek, or Mishra Rek. This 
part of the voyage was exceedingly tedious, the river, resembling a 
narrow canal, full of curves and windings, walled in by impene- 
trable thickets of reeds or else mud«banks. Huge herds of elephants 
were passed, with hippopotami, buffalo, and other wild animals; 
but hunting is impossible, owing to the nature of the soil. 

At length on the 10th March the entire flotilla reassembled. 
Here it became necessary to take the paddles off the steamer and 
proceed in small boats, one, of which towed the steamer. In the last 
stages of the navigation of the Ghazal its hanks were covered with 
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^forests of ambadsh. (anemone mirahilis)^ wbicb. fringes the banks in 
narrow strips, and grows in rather deep water. These forests Dr. 
Henglin compares to rows of well-used brooms, very fragile^ and 
from 20 to 25 feet high. 

We now quote from the correspondence of the ladies. 

** Mishra of Bek, 26th March/ * 

** I write at present from one of the most singular spots on the 
globe, which can only be reached by a route as singular. Wo 
pushed along up the Ghazal for three or four days, the river in front 
always appearing to have come to an end in a sea of herbage, 
alternating with bulrushes, &o. It proves, however, to be an im- ^ 
mense marsh, through which the boats are slowly pushed, the brush- 
wood being beaten down with sticks, or cut with hatchets and scythes. 
After four days of this exhausting work we arrived at a small pond 
or lagoon, in which were crowded together, in the utmost confusion, 
twenty-five vessels of various descriptions. This was the Mishra or 
poA of Eek, Here we had to stay to get porters, and only now can 
detail our plans. Dr. Heuglin has gone eight or ten days inland, to 
see whether he can find miy, when we shall proceed to the spot 
selected for our passing the rainy season. The equipment oi the 
expedition is something incredible, as we must carry with us ten 
months’ provisions and stores — amongst other things, a t6n and a 
half of beads, 8 bars of copper, 12,000 cowrie shells, pepper, salt, 

&o. ; and as each porter only caaries 40 lbs. load, you can form an 
idea of the immense number we shall require — ^ahove 200 porters ' 
at the very least. There is absolutely no traffic along the river, 
except for the naggars or merchandise boats in search of ivory j a 
pair of tusks fetching at Khartum perhaps 26L These naggars convey 
provisions to tlie various stations or 'zeribasy. as they are calledy taking * 
back ivory in exchange. 

“ May 13. — All is well now ,* we have 80 porters ; we know whither 
we are bound; in short, all is. right. * Dr. Heuglin is quite pleased ‘ 
with the interior’ — pretty^ountry, good water, and hospitable people, 
and is enchanted with the birds ; quite rare and new, he says. 

We have had a visit from Mr. ^and Mrs. Petheriok, who, hearing 
we were here at the Mishra, came to see us to, offer to be of use to • 
us, which they have been in luany respects. They have had dreadful 
ill luck. They set off top late from 'Khartum in March, and Ihe * 
^ind being adversp caused them much delay and damage, so iiiey 
had to abandon their boats and proceed by land from Abukaka. 
This was the end of August, 1862 ; and it being the rainy season, 
that plan proved equaDy impracticable. They were delayed by 
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affrays witli inhospitable natives and by illness, and only arrived ^ 
at &ondokoro in February last, five days after Captain Speke, who, 
not knowing what bad become of them, and believing them from 
the current reports to be drowned, accepted Mr. Baker’s provisions, 
boat, and men, so that the Pethericks had to retain all they had 
sent forward for Captain Speke’s requirements. These we have 
laken over from them, — beer, win^, tea, soup, pearl barley, Leman’s 
biscuits, a gutta peroha boat, and what not. It is strange to find 
those luxuries here, and we* have enjoyed them famously* 

^^Jum 1. — ^Weleffc our boats on lie 17th May, and landed our 
baggage, in order that the porters might see wlmt they had to can*y. 

I cannot say that the first part of the country is pretty, but it is 
very peculiar ; the trees beautiful, with a succession of neat villages, 
and pools of water. We arrived at a village called Afog on the 20th. 
Hdre my daughter fell ill with fever ; and the next day our soldiers 
rebelled. They oomplaip.ed that they had nothing to eat, although 
th^y had five bullocks a-day ; then they said they had not enough 
doura (grain of the country) ; but after some patient remonstrances, 
they all came, one by one, to beg pardon. So we arranged lhat as 
many as we could spare should go on to Ali-au-Mori’s station. 

^ [The illness alluded to, and also that of Dr. Heuglin, delayed the 
party for some days. We resume our extracts.] 

‘‘ Once more en rciite^ we shall, I trust, arrive safe and sound at 
the mountain, Casinka, where we are to remain till the weather is 
fine and the earth dry. It must be a beautiful country, plenty 
of game, mid very good people, though no Europeans have been 
there. We have ali^ady sent off three companies of porters, about 
400 men in all. They carry but Etfcle, say 40 lbs. each, and all on 
their heads. 

“Afog, where wO are staying, is a very pretty village, with 
rich cultivated patches, lull of doura, besides a sort of ground- 
nuts and quantities of pumpMns. The trees are magnificent, and 
the cows, goats, and sheep abundant. The people live in beehive- 
looking huts, of which each family has th^^e or four, for themselves 
and floeks. We have rivers to pass before we come to where we 
hope to stay, near the mountain' Casinka. And we are now going 
to AlLau:-Mori*s zenba, where we have sent on all our provisions. 
From there we hope to cross to Casinka ; and thence we are Only 
two days from the Nyam-Nyam, our goal, 

** July ! .—I know you will be glad to hear how, affcerall our irouble 
and expense, the new country pleases us, and that, though still weak 
and subject to attacks of fever, our invalids stand the journey very 
well : my daughter has a ^ngefib, arranged, with a covering to keep 
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ioff the sun, and her mattress on it, so that she reposes very agreeably^ 
We have 192 negroes for our immediate luggage.; we have 38 donkeys, 
hot they suffer so much from climate and^neglect, and are so cruelly 
overburdened, when we allow them to be loaded at all, that now they 
are kept for the sick or tired human beings. We take very short 
journeys, and always find a village to sleep in. The two first days, 
after leaving the Mishra, was not pretty ; but there were some beatu- 
tifill trees and so many rich villages, that it could not be called 
ugly; thousands of birds made it gay — such beautiful stations, be^ 
longing to rich negroes or merchants, such neat houses, surrounded 
by a high hedge of the poison-plant, and such a number of cows and 
sheep. After a while the trees became thicker and higher, and we 
were. one whole day’s journey in a wood of gardenias in full bloom, 
•with jasmine and sensitive-plants. Afterwards the woods became 
forests of high majestic trees, and the ground covered with sweetest 
flowers; we had not time to pick inany, as we are hurrying on, 
W© crossed the river Djour on the 16th June, which took only six 
hiiiAT tes for each party : but there were only seven boats for all our 
luggage and people. 

‘‘You can forte no idea of the frequency and intensity of the 
storms — ^wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning — which makes us 
all the more anxious to reach our camping-ground for the rainy 
season. We had one on our landing from our boats at the Mishra; 
another just after our arrival at Afog, while we were pitching our 
tents ; .that of my daughter was blown down when half up, and herself 
nearly smothered in its folds. The severe cold and wetting she then 
experienced brought on a fever, which prostrated her for more than 
a week, and, as -abready mentioned, brought her almost to death’s 
door. Our last experience was just after crossing the Djour, ^hen, 
not having succeeded, owing to the stupidity of .the vakeeJL, in 
bringing over our tents and baggage, the whole party were expoi^ed 
throughout the night to the pelting of the storm, there being no 
village or shelter of aiiy sort near. Fortunately the s|^orm had no 
evil effect upon the health of any one of the party. 

I am writing this in the village where poor Dr. Stendner died. 
We did not meet a caravan, as we expected, and came on 21st 
June to a zeriba or village belonging to Buselli, a foreign merchant 
of Khartum, whose reception of us was magnificent, but who proved 
afterwards most extortionate. We are going to hire a small zeriba 
he has for 30 thal,exsj, which we, succeeded in getting, after he had 
attempted suddenly to charge 200 thalers. But it is impossible to 
tell how he teased us. First he turned, out all our soldiers,. and 
-when we built a shed for them he asked hire for it 1 • Then he has , 
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oaoe offered and refused negroes, and changes h.is terms every day ; 
one day lets us have --as much doura as we want, another refuses to 
let us have anything for op people to eat, and tries to mate us pay 
9 thalers for what costs at Khartiimb ohly one. The whole country is 
one field of douray yet he will not permit his negroes to sell us any. 

“ The origin and system of these merchants are different here 
“ftrpm the White Nile, A man <iomes into a village, sets himself 
down, and begins by buying ivory and making friends with tho 
negroes, promises to protect them if they will take the ivory to the 
ships in the Mishra, and he either himself or leaves a 

vakeel. He builds a house or two, surrouAds it with paliiados, 
and, by degrees becoming master of the village, th^n proceeds to 
attack a neighbouring hostile village, and, having guns, of course 
they oong[uer. That village he attaches to the first, and so on till 
he has a good many villages, when he forces the, negroes of the 
whole to furnish doura for his soldiers or fighting men, and they 
submit. 

We heard to-day from a party coming down from Oasinka that 
it is no longer possible to reach mountain before the rains ; >vo 
shall, therefore, be shut up for tho next four months, hut it is very 
safe.” 

Writing before their departure from the Mishra on Cth May, 
finished 16th May, 1863, they had remarked 

“ There is no chance of our being able to come badk here to rejoin 
our boats till December or January next. The rains do nof finish 
till November, and then the rivers are so swollen, and the mud so 
deep, no animals can pass, nor are there any boats for us — ^nothing 
but a hollowed-out tree or a bundle of sticks joined together, 
whMh the blacks go about on : however, we shall make it out as 
well as we can. 

“ There is abundance of game everywhere. Of quadrupeds, we 
have seen giraffes and gazelles, and the recent tracks of elephants 
and biiffalo^s, large herds of which Dr. Heuglin fell in with on his 
previous short visit, when in search of porters, but they are now 
soared away by the noise of our large caravan. Of birds, there are 
^ francolih (rails), black partridges, and guinea fowls. Dr. Heuglin 
has collected specimens of 60 new and rare sorts of birds, which 
he has sent to the Museum of the University of Leyden.” 

The Pbeotent, in conveying the thanks of the Society to Ajar. T&niS for . 
his interesting cotomunicarion, repeated what he has often expressed — his 
admiration of these adventurous ladies, who had explored farther to the west- 
ward of the White Nile than probably any European. Be then called upon 

Mr. Tin^, who added that it was a remarkable and adventtixons expedi- 
>tioxi, organised and conducted entirely by two ladies. No doubt, in the course 
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o^time, we should, through the assistance of Dr. Heuglin, acquire some most 
interesting scientific information. The country through which and into which 
they were travelling was one of great interest, and should they succeed in the 
object which he understood they had in view — ^winch was' to penetrate into 
the river districts of Central Africa, lying between the White Nile and the 
supposed mountainous districts of that part of Africa — the result would con- 
duce to geo.graphical knowledge. Without doubt, the largo accession of water 
into the Nile was derived not only from the lake disco^■L■^^:d by ("aplain .Sf-elcc 
and Captain Grant, but also from other sources; and if .soi:rci>s should ho 
.found in the regions visited by these ladies, the discovery \‘.-ould (.ond to eluci- 
date the gf^ography of Central Africa. In one of their "letters the^ expressed 
surprise that no ’ nl >pirit enough to go into that country.' 

At the request ■, OAnTAiH Geant next addressed the Meetr- 

ing. He said that Captain Speke and himself at Khartdm met one of the three 
ladies who had ascended the White Nile to Gondokoro on their first expedition, 
but had not joined that up the Bahr-el-Ghazal, where she was detained by ill- 
ness and unable to accompany her sister and niece up the Bahr-el-Ghazal. They 
spent many hours daily in her society during the ten days they remained at 
Kharthm, and Captain Speke wi'ote out instructions for her fellow-travellers 
then up the Bahr-el-GhaiaL They both strongly endeavoiued to dissuade 
the ladies from penetrating into the country on account of the malaria which 
arose from the inundations, and which might prove* disastrous to -the expedi- 
tion. He did not wish to prognosticate evil, but if anything could be done to 
prevent their exposing themselves to risk in that dangerous country, it would 
be desirable. He really hoped Mr. TTnn^ would recoirimmd them to Totum, 
and so escape the fevers, and get out of the hari«i.s of diose rascals rho Tiiric.-?, who 
would rob them of every sou, as the Meeting had just heard. He and Captain 
Speke came down the same latitude, and they met with notliing but immense 
wastes of tall reeds. There are no mountains in that latitude at all; only soli- 
tary hills covered with scrub, a few trees in the plains, and palms anclficacias in 
the villages. Ascending the Nile up as far as the 6th degree north, there is 
nothing hut eternal rush all the way. It was a most uninteresting and deso- 
late country. The ladies traversed this region in going up to Gondokoro, 
and, of course, as soon as they saw a hill they were delated with the 
country, and imagined that they must regain health and be relbred to vigour* 
To Captain Speke and himself, coming from the rich and beautiful countries 
of the Equator, the region in question horc a most uninviting aspect, He 
must also point out the delusive nature of the idea which the ladies enter- 
tained, tliat they could get the Turks to cai-ry loads. 

[The Peesident explained that the Turks spoken of were ivory traders, who 
had^ large establishments in fhe country, occupying several villages, and 
having Sie control of a great body of negroes. They appear to have received 
these ladies with a gieat show of hospitality, but the very next day tried to 
e^ctort vast sums of money from them.] 

GaPtai^ GfEAjTT said the ladies had engaged 192 of these men as porters to 
^ry loads of 4:01hSi each on their heads, and to go eight or ten miles daily. 
They had made one da/s march, and already there had been a mutiny ; and 
the ladies would find that, before they had gone ten marches into the interior, 
these fellows will have raised half-a-dozen mutiuies. The men on that side of 
Egypt will not carry loads, butithey will ride on donkeys and bullocks, and 
overload them shamefully. In Speke’s expedition he engaged men from Zan- 
zibar, a different caste of men altogether, and they carried 60 lbs. each man ; 
hut upon reaching the ivory traders^ camps they were derided by these Turks, 
who sneered at them — You are all women, to carry loads the consequence 
was, that the men were completely spoiled and ruined. 

The Eaei. of Donoughmoee said he wished to draw attention to one point 

^ von. rut c * 
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■wlaicli liad been incidentally suggested by the Paper. It appeared that the|D 
is a very large drainage running into the White Nile from the Bahr-el^GhazaL 
We had got some notion of the quantity of water which came down from the 
lake discovered by Captain Speke and Captain Grant. During the present 
season there had been a disastrous inundation bf the Nile in Egypt, causing 
an immense loss of property and a considerable loss of life. Now, this inun- 
dation had arisen from natural causes which^ it was the duty of science to 
endeavour to discover ; he therefore thought it would he very desirable that 
.some steps should he taken by the scientific gentleman who was accompanying 
the ladies, upon his return, to compare the outflow of water from tho Bahr-el- 
Ghazal with the outEow from the White Nile* That comparison would enahlo 
us to judge to a certain extent as to the amount country drained by these 
two outfaus. We now knew whcjre the White Nile came from, but we did 
not know the extent of the country whose waters drained into the: BahMl** 
GhassaL It mi^ht turn out that a 'considerable, possibly the larger, proportion 
of the water which formed the inundation of the Nile came from that quarter, 
and not from the White Nile. Therefore, a careful the quantity 

of water discharged by these two oonduents would ' i v.i .e for the 
purposes of science. 

The Prbsidhint said they were extremely indebted to Lord Dononghmoro 
for this suggestion. He might observe that the' ladies were really on the right 
road to obtain this ".-r-rV:"-' : fr- their great object was to reach the moun- 
tainous region whf* -.-Ghazial flowed. Should they succeed in 

reaching r .f r-;-- . ..-v"--rh was in hopes they would, notwithstanding 

the dissuBi-' ■ h ''1 *■ Grant — and should they 'T.-covor that its 

waters are thrown off to the Nile on the one side, and to Lake Tthiid and liic 
other great lakes to tho westward on the other, it would be a most important 
geogmpbioal result. 

Mb. TinnI stated that Dr. Heuglin corresponded with * Petermann’s 
Journal,^ a recent number of which contains a series of valuable astronomical 
and soientifio observations' which Dr. Heuglin bad transmitted to Germany. 
(This number unfortunately has nob yet been forwarded to tho Society.) 

The Pbrsidknt then read a letter from M. Du Chaillu, announcing 
his arrival allllora, and stating that, having become a proiicient in 
astronomical observation, he hoped soon to send most useful in for- 
naiition^ and thanked the Society for the assistance they had rendTOd 
him by sxipplying instruments, &o. 

2. The next Paper, detailed in an abridged form, tho observations 

of OoLo^^■Ji)n PiflLLY on the geographical* capabilities of the Persian 

Gulf as an area of trade. 

OotiOKEL Felly first describes tho different suzeraineties of the 
territories abutting on the Gulf, and briefly notices the various 
turibes that inhabit its shores — as the Chaah Arabs from the Karoon 
to the Hindeean ; the territory directly held under the Shah, ex- 
tending from Bushire to Lingah ; territory leased hy the Shah to 
the Imaum of Mfiscat, consisting of Bunder- Abbaas and the coast 
northwards to Lings^ and southwards to a point not definitely 
specified by treaty, but tacitly recognised, as also the island of Eashm 
(^on which is Hormxiz) and its dependencies ; territory of the Imaum 
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Muscat, iiioluding Oaxoe Eas Mussendom {soutli side of Straits), 
extending to El Kliatif, and subject to independent maritime AraD 
chiefs, erstwhile pirates of the Gnlf; territory of Nejd, from ElKhatif , 

. to Koweit, professing allegiance to Turkey, hut virtiially indepeu dent ; 
and, lastly, territory governed by Turkish pashas from Koweit to 
^ Busreh or BussSra* It tlieli describes the appearance of the country, 
consisting of vast green fields with herbage at all times suitable for^ . 
sheep, and generally for cattle, till Bunder Dielum is reached H 
Persia Proper, near which are the remains of ancient cities bf 
immense extent, where the plain merges in low sandstone and 
earthy hills. After passing another fine j)lain with ruins and the 
bod of an ancient sti’eam whoso waters are traditionally alleged to 
have been diverted by an earthquake, Bushire, the principal port ^ 
of the Gulf, is reached, described as possessing by no means suitable 
accommodation for the.ti’ade that centres there, a large proportion 
of which is cotton. 

yrom. Bushire southward is a ridge of barren mountains, at the ^ 
base of which nestle villages more or less wretched. Bunder- 
Abbass Colonel Felly speaks of as being the best point for deep-sea 
vessels to stop at, iso as to transfer cargo, either to go up the Gulf to 
Koweit andBussora, or across by Yezd to a hne*extcn ding from Herat 
on the east by Balfrush, Ispalian, and Teheran, to Tabreez, and 
so communicating direct with Central Asia. The port he describes 
as superior to that of Bushire,- while Mussendom, on the oppomte 
side, where the submarine telegraph from Bn shire is to have its 
first station going eastward, has every facility on its western face 
for being made a coaling station. 

The PuBsiDBHT observed that Colonel PeUy was brought up under the aus- 
pices of Sir Henry Bawlinson, from whom he hoped in the course of theevemng 
to hear some remarks in connexion with the great telegraphic oomm-tinication 
between England and Ti;d:a, wlrlcb. it vms proposed to carry along this line 
of country. In the iiK-an ;.ir‘.ic he ■would Ji.ik for a few observations fiom Mr. 
Lynch, who "was ■well acquainted with the Persian Gulf. 

6 ' Mr. L^vnoe said the Paper gave an interesting and correct description of the 

northern part of the Persian Gulf. But Colonel Pelly was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Bunder- Ahhass was the port of Shiraz. It was the port of Kerman, 
Yezd, and indirectly of Ispahan, but Bushire was the port of Shiraz and 
Ispahan, Bunder- Ahhass was a very fine port, with at least 14 fathom water 
close in shore, and no doubt with the inkoduction of railways in Persia it ^ 
would be of great importance. The physical featm’es of the country were in its 
favour, for to the eastward there was a vast range of mountains ; spurs of the 
Taurus, called the Elburz and Buklitarian and Luristan ranges, extend along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Persia ; whereas at Bunder-Abbass there was 
all open plain, which extended right up into the heart of Persia, first to Yezd, 
and-then.ee to Ispahan. In former times Hoimuz was the great emporium for 
this part of Persia. Its insular situation secured fpr it protection 6n the 
land side during the disturbed state of the country when it was governed 

c 2 
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By tBe Tartars and Turks ; and the Portuguese made it a grand dep6t for 
commodities of Europe, whick when opportunity offered they sent into tlie 
interior in caravans, which traverse the country from Bussora to Damascus 
on one side, and to the capital of Timur on the other, and opposite Bundex*- 
Abbass. When Persia becomes more enlightened and more amenable to 
civilisation, Bussora and Bagdad will, however, command tbe whole trade of 
this country. Merchandise will follow the water-line, and at Bussora 
and Bagdad it would find a much better access into the interior than from 
- Blinder- Abhass, the country round which is remarkably desert and inlios- 
p^itablG, and its climate most prejudicial to European oonstitxitions. From 
Bagdad to Ispahan was 20 days^ joumoy by caravan, whereas from Bunder- 
Abbasil it was nearer 80 days* 

Sir Hiamt Eawbinson sa!dit%as only Mr to fifoteel Polly to state that 
the Paper consisted merely of a few detached geographical facts culled from a 
very long and able Bewrb on the general state of tlie Persian Gulf, which 
embraced political considerationB mainly, together witli statistics of trade and 
a variety of other matters. 

. Of Colonel Polly himself he also wished to say a few words as a most de- 
serving officer and a really good geographer* He is an infantry ofiioer on the 
Bombay establishment,, the same service which has produced Outram and a 
number of well-known historical characters. He graduated in Soinde, under 
Colonel Jacob and Sir Bartle Frere* fie afterwards joined Sir Henry Hawlin- 
sonas Secretary of Lognticn at Teheran. After Sir Henry quitted Persia, 
Colonel I’olly rravcllcd direct ti. rough Afi'rh.arii.sla:: from Teheran to India, being 
the only Jv..ir():)C;{ir. iravellhig singly wi;o Ijas-jjasseil ihvough since the time of the 
Affghau war. After that he went to Zanzibar, where he assisted BafOit von 
Deoken In his journeys into the interior. From Zanzibar he was removed to 
the Persian Gulf, where he is now political resident. Colonel Pelly had always 
appeared to him as a real type of the Indian officer of the old school — as hard 
as iron, plastic, ambitious, fiulof talent and energy, and ready for any work. 

There were two points of interest in the Paper. The first was that the par- 
ticiihu* lino of coast which Colonel Pelly had desciibed was part of the great 
line of telegraph which is being laid down between England and India. From 
the mouth of the Euphrates the line will be laid submarine to Bushire ; 
from Bushire it will follow down the coast the whole way to a point opposite 
Bunder- Abbass, where there will be a great telegraph-station ; and from that 
point it will he continued along the coast of Mekran to Guadoh, and tlience by 
land to Kurrachee. It was formerly proposed to bring the alternative line through 
Persia, down, by land to Bunder- Abbass ; but the Persian Government were 
obliged to give up the idea, because they could not protect it in the interior.* 
That alone would show what the country must be in the interior, and how 
hopeless it would he to expect to conduct a line of- caravan cwnimunicaMon^ 
Into the interior from Bunder-Abbass. Bushire is the natural port of Shiraz ;* 
but if the interior could be pacified, Ho doubt Bunder-Abbass would be tbo 
proper line to Kerman and Yezd, and thenco to Khorassan on the idght, and 
Irak on the left. 

The other point to which he wished to draw attention — and he was sure it 
would be interesting to Mr, Crawfurd — was vitii regard to cotton. He believed 
there was not a better cotton cotmtry in the whole world than all that re^Ofx 
which Colonel Pelly had described lying to the north of the Persian GuH* It 
had been very litHe brought before the English public. We had heard of 
Queensland, of the west coast of Africa,, of Egypt, and the outlying regions of 
Turkey ; but the country which he believed of all others was the most acces- 


* This alternative ** line wUl, as at present designed, unite with th^ direct line 

at Bushire. — [En.} 
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^ sible, and tlie best qualified with regard to soil, climate, irrigation, and water- 
carriage, was this province at the head of the Persian Gulf, which had been 
almost overlooked. , 

Mr. Orawfurd asked what was the quality of the cotton. 

Sir HEisrBY Eawlinson repMed, Sea-island Long staple. He might mention 
that a sample produced at Bussora had been compared with the best Sea-island 
by American merchants> and they did not distinguish any difference. Tlie 
country available belonging to Turkey was 600 miles in Icngtli, extending 
down the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, every inch of which was per- 
fectly open and adapted to cotton cultivation. It was a fine alluvial soil, ahd 
with the ^J’igris on one side, and the Euphrates on the other, the whole country 
could be reticulated with a series of canals from one end to the Otbet. The 
same advantages would apply, though, perhaps, in a less degree, to the 
country to the cast, which Colonel Pelly had been describing — to the country 
below the mountains, which constituted the ancient province of SusiaUa. 
In ancient times this province of Babylonia was the seat of great capitals, and 
Herodotus tells us that it paid oue-third of the whole grain-revenue of the great 
empire of Cyrus, which extended from Egypt on the west, to Cashmere on the 
east. This was sufficient evidence of the natural capabilities of the country, 
and it was astonishing when we were looking everywhere for cotton fields that 
the great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates should have been so completely 
negleotedw ^ 

Mr. Orawfubd said, notwithstanding we had boon paying a bounty of 200 
per cent, for cotton duriug the last two years and a lialf, Persia— wiiicli was so 
]n'oductivc and so promising, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson — produced only 
1500 bales out of the 2,000,000 that we required. Still, what Sir Henry 
had said as to the capabilities of th^ountry was quite correct. If tlie couutiy 
were well governed, and capital vme introduced, the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates might he made, no doubt, one of the most productive plains in the whole 
world. Neither the valley of the Nile nor the valley of the Ganges excelled it 
in fertility. It could produce abundance of good cotton, hut he doubted the 
advantage of growing Sea-island cotton. Sea-island cotton was fine in quality, 
but the quantity per acre was about one-half that of ordinary cotton. It would 
be far more profitable to produce good common cotton of the description that 
is chiefly consumed in this country, 

. With respect to the ports on that coast, he thought Kurrachcc would become 
a great and important emporium. It commanded the trade and navigation of 
all the countries upon the great river Indus up to Lahore, just as Calcutta com- 
manded the trade of the valley of the Ganges, Kurrachee was cutting off a 
considerable portion of the trade of Bombay. 

This closed the discussion, and the Meeting was then adjourned to lAth 
Peoember. , * 




I. Tlie Library •will be open every day in tbe week (Sunday® 
excepted) from Elemn in tbe morning to Fim in tbe aftenioon,.^ 
e^ept on New-Year's Day, Good Ibiday to Easier Monday inolti- 
sive, and Cbristmas weekj and it wfll be closed one monlb in ibo 
year, in .order to be tborongbly cleaned, via;, from tbe first to tiio 
last day of September. 

n. Every Eellow of •tbe Sooielgr is entitled to th ]Mm) M 

borrow as many as four volumes at one time* 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopnadias, and other works of reforonoe 

and cost, Mirmrc- .Boi.)ks, Moinibcripis, Atlases, Books and 
Dlnstrations in loose sheets, Dra'wings, Piints, and nnbo-and 
Numbers of Periodical Works, mhss with the special written 
order of the President, 

2. M^s or Obarts, unless h/ special sanoUon of the President and 

(JoundL 

3. New Works before tbe expiration of a month after reception. 

III. Tbe title of every Book, PApblet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first b© entered in the Library-register, wi-th tbe 
borrower's signature, or accompairied by a separate note in his 
band:. 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month ; 
but at tbe expiration of that penod, or sooner, the same must be 
returned firee of expense, ana may then, upon re-mtry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of tbe Books, &o., or other property of tbe 
Society, in tbe possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Sooretary on or before the of July in eoFh yecer, 

yi. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, tbe borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by tlie 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a hook kept for that purpose. 

Vm. Fellows transgressiug any of the a^ve Regulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, vmo will take such steps 
as the ease may require. 

By Order of the Council. 


* On Saturday the Library i« closed at 3 r.M. 



H.B. — ^Somo and Foreign Literary and Scienfcifio Societies whose pxihlica- 
tions are exchanged with those of the Eoyal G-eographical Society, are requested 
to note the following aharraob of the Regulations of the General Post Office 
with reference bo matbor sent by Book Post ; — 

B^ry packet must he sent either without a cover, or in a cover open at 
the ends, so aS to admit of the enclosures being removed for examination* 
For the greater security, however, of the contents, the packet may be tied 
across with string, but must not he scaled, and should have the words “ Book 
Post” marked in legible characters above the address, in all cases in which 
there is a postal arrangement for the transmission of printed matter between 
the t\vo countries at reduced rates. 

It is also particularly requested that all MSS. intended for publication in the 
Society’s Transactions bo written only on one side, for the convenience of 
printing. 
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Third Meeting^ lUh D^c., 18G3* 

LOED STEANGFOED, in tlio Chaiiv 

. ELEGTiojrs. — Rev, John Bamforth ; ThomoB Bigg^ Msq. ; Donald 
Dalrymple^ M.D. ; Reroy Matthew Bart, Bsq, ; Lord Gilbert Kennedy; 
M, Herman von Rdm ; Charles Rowley, Esq, ; Le Chevcdier Giraldo dos 
Santos; James Duncan Thomson, Esq,; James F, Wingad;e, Esq,; John 
Randon Woroester, Esq, 

AccESsroNS TO Ltbeary.— A mong the Donations to the Library 
and Map-room since the 23rd Noyemher, 18G3, were — ‘Wanderings 
in West Africa by a F.E.G.S/ ‘ Captain Speke's Discoyery of the 
Source of the Nile.' ‘ Abeokuta and the Oamaroons Mountain/ by 
Capt. E. F. Burton, f.r.o.s, ^ Explorations in the Interior of the 
Labrador Peninsula,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind, m.a,, f.r.o.s. Con-* 
tinuations of Transactions of yarious Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-room. — Continuation of Ordnance Maps and 
ikdmiralty Ohaifs. Government Map of BoEvia, by Colonel J. 
Ondarza. 

The first Paper read was entitled — 

1. Notes on the Island of Formosa, By Egbert SwiNBtOE, F.G.S^ &Q,, 
H.M,’s Vice-Consul at Tai-Wan-Foo, on the island itself. 

The island of Formosa is a/oo or district of the Chinese province 
of Fokien, Itnd is governed by a special Taou-Tai, who may memo- 
rialise the throne direct. Mr. Swinhoe doubts whether, owing to its 
bad anchorage and bad harbourage, Tai-Wan-Foo can ever become 
a centre of British trade, especially as there are known to be Other 
and far more suitable ports. After marching overland to Tai- 
Wan-Foo, which is described as girt by a high battlenaented *wal]^, 
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six miles in extent, the Paper mentioned that the town was fast 
going to deoaj’' owing to the silting of the river. The difficulty 
of navigating the coast of Eormosa is great, and there are numerous 
■wrecks of vessels that are compelled to run for a port, and are 
ignorant of several excellent harbours unsurveyed near the south 
end of the island. On the nortla-west coast is the Tam-suy Eiver, 
-which Mr. Swinhoe seems to think destined to become the British 
port of trade, there being 16 feet of water at high tide over the bar. 
The capital, Foo Ohow, is not far distant, and there are several 
natural landmarks for facilitating navigation. The chief danger is 
from the freshets in the early summer, when the mountain-snows melt., 
The river in its upper pourse is formed by two chief branches, near 
one of which are sulphur mines. Among other improvements effected 
by native skill is their having, about 40 years since, diverted a largo 
stream of water so as to make amends for the very had water on the 
plains. There is a wooden aqueduct, 5 feet deep, 8 feet broad, and 
about 360 feet in length, which has been rendered water-tight with 
Chinese cement. "Not far distant from this ihe territory of the 
aboriginal savages inhabiting the east coast is reached, where the 
division line is strongly maiked by tlie Chinese side being denuded 
of trees, for the cultivation of the tea-plant, while the native side 
is covered with the usual forest vegetation. Great quantities of 
rain fall from Nlovemher to May, making the climate oompamtively 
cold, as is evidenced by a table drawn up with considerable care. 
This excess of moisture Idie author attributes to an oceanic stream 
known as the KurOsino, which departs at the south cape of 
Formosa, and extends along its east side and past the eastern shore 
^of Japan even to the Kurile islands, and is supposed to ruu for 
some distance alongside of a much warmer stream coming up fx^om 
the Phnippines. From the hold appearance of the eastern, northern, 
and north-western coast, the coast-line is assumed to he receding if 
anything. Excellent lignite coal is procured at Coal Harbour, on 
the north-east comer. There is fair sound tea on the island, 
besides rice, sugar, jute, grass-cloth fibre, rice paper, rattans, barley, 
wheat (superior to that of the mainland), camphor, petroleum, and 
cLyewoods, and a constantly increasing import, chiefly opium. 

The Ohaibman, in returning the thanks of the Society to the author of ihe 
Paper^ saidit was an exceedingly ''-yrr- ;v or tant contribution to our 

knowledge of a very curious and V: : \v\, \ To nine-tenths of ordi- 

nary readers the name of Formosa would convey no more distinct idea than to 
recall the most ‘successful typical forgery of modern times — George Psalma- 
nazar’s forgery of the Formosan langii^e at the end of the last century. In reality 
it was a most heaiitiful and interesting island. The Paper touched upon the 
most important points connected with the island, and seemed to go. with fair 
depth into them. There were three important points. The first was the geo- 
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•'graphical position and relations of the island ; the imperfect way in which it 
had been surveyed hitherto, and the very small knowledge which we possessed 
with reference to the coasts, and the way in which tfiat had acted practically 
upon our commerce. The second point was the Chinese colonisation (which 
did not appear to be an official colonisation, but an encroachment of the 
Chinese upon the aborigines), the relations of that colony with the central 
government^ and its commercial prospects. The third point was the aboriginal 
race itself. of these points conld he illustrated by gentlemen 

present ; by M,. ■■ ■ on tbe subjeofc of the Chinese relations, and by * 
Admiral Collinson, to whom we were indebted for the whole of our geogi'aphic^ 
knowledge of the coast at the present moment. He believed the Society would 
join him in echoing the opinion of Mr. Swinhoo, that the Hydrographic Office 
should take into immediate and serious consideration tlie nnsurveyed state of 
the coast of Formosa, and especially the fact that when an appeal was made to 
the Admiral in command at Hongkong, he expressed his inability to grant 
assistance. He thought some suggestion might advantageously he brought to 
bear upon the Admiralty, for no doubt Mr. Swinhoe was perfectly nght in 
saying that the present state of our knowledge on the subject was detrimental 
to British commerce. 

Admiral Collinsok said he looked upon Formosa in some measure as a 
child of his own. In the course of his survey of the Pescadores he occasionally 
canghi: glimpses of the fai-off island, and av^ed himself of the opportunity to 
li\. ii-<; position of the principal mountains, to the highest of which— above 
l.t'),0'}0 high — he gave the, name of Mount Monison ; a name which, 

he believed aH those who were acquainted with our original connection 
with the Chinese would aolmowlcdgc ought to be perpetuated throughout 
all After his survey of the i'*escadores, on his, return to Hongkong, 

Sir Thomas Cochrane desired him to go up the east side of Formosa. ' It 
was a terra incognita. He went round in a little brig, which he com- 
manded, and coasted along in search of a harbour ; but no harbour could be 
found until he came to Blackrock Bay. Up to a certain point they saw 
Chinese boats ; hut above that point they did not see a single boat afloat. 
They oamo upon a beautiful and highly-cultivated terrace-ground of high hills, 
which rose almost imr-.'.odir.tcly from the beach, and which were veiy confined 
and narrow. In Ihiy, which was merely a basaltic protubemnee 

from the coast, when he was making his observations, one of his assistant sur- 
veyors went on shore to take up a position to make a survey of the place. 
In the course of his walk along the beach, two of the natives came out 
aud visited him ; and those were the only two they got into communicationL 
with during tbe whole of their visit. They appeared to be more of Hxe 
Malay than of tlie Chinese race. The Chinese whom they met wt%, after^ 
wards in the upper part of the island reported that they Wore cannibals, 
and lived in trees, — in short, gave them the worst possible character. He 
found that Mr. Swinhoe gave Uiem a veiy dilfcrent character ; and he must 
say, so far as he could judge from the nice appearance of the houses aud the 
cultivated lands, that he should have very much liked to liave got into com- 
munication with them. 'With reference to the probability of our entering into 
commercial relations with the people on the east side, he was inclined to think 
that there was no opening for British commerce there. The coaat-line was 
nearly straight ; there were no indentations, and the boulders on the shore were 
so large, that they gave some idea of the immense force of the ocean-current 
which carried them there. The only place where they attempted to land after- 
wards was Chekodai Bay. There was a large river there, and they took boats 
and tried to get in, but found it impossible. They then went up to iSau^o 
Bay, aud they found the Chinese had come round the end of the island and, 
were in fud possession; but over the remaining portions of the isjani the 
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Chinese had no inile whatever. Generally speaking, Formosa might he said 
he half the size of Ireland ; and from the papers that were given to him, he 
judged that the dialect was undoubtedly Malayan. The great equatorial 
current set in on the island in a more wonderful manner than it did in any 
part of the Atlantic. Off Steep Island, he was carried away one day 91 miles 
against the wind hy the current, and on the following day 103 miles against 
the wind. The whole force of the motion of water given hy the equatorial 
movement through the Pacific Ocean reached the island of Manilla ; it then 
' flowed up along the island of Formosa, and from thence on to the coast of 
Japan ; but its greatest strength was felt at Formosa and Japan. He had 
no hesitation in saying that the current would be found to run at the rate of 
to 6 miles an hour. 

With respect to coal ho might state, tliat finding no anchoring place hut 
the little Bau-o Bay, they went round to Kelung Bay, and in pulling up the 
river they met with junks laden with coal. It was not known before tliat coal 
had been found in this part of the world. He was called to make an examina- 
tion of it, and he went to the mines, which were about a mile and a quarter 
from the beach, and found them in a very primitive condition, worked simply 
hy adits. They had no means of lifting, and the only seams which could he 
worked were those which could be worked from the surface. Whether a seam 
would he found hy sinking was the province of the geologist rather than the 
nautical surveyor. He added that the island itself, at least the Chinese part 
of it, produced everything that was required in the shape of fruits and supplies, 
and that it might be cafled the granary of the Fokion provinces. The trade 
from Tai-Wan to Amoy and Loochoo Fu was very great indeed in rice, camphor, 
wood, and yegetahles. The operations in the Gnlf of Pocheli, and the opening 
of Japan to the commerce of the world, have interfered with the survey of 
Formosa, which was begun by him ; hut now that attention has been called 
to the island by the interesting paper hy Mr. Swinhoo, it is to he hoped that 
some steps will he taken to complete the survey of its shores. 

Sir Harry Parkes said he was afraid he should scarcely he able to speak 
upon all the points suggested hy the Oha'r*:r *r., it w-^ v:.V. or r. 
and little known suhjert. Mr, Swinhoe ] .i l :■( ■! >. ■ :* 

attmtion to an island of immense extent, which was probably as mucli a terra 
mdogmta as any other unexplored part of the continent of Asm, It was less a 
terra mcognita to Europeans some time ago than it was in the present day, for 
two centuries ago it was claimed as a European possession. The Dutch occu- 
pied it from 1622 to 1662. At that time, wishing to share with the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards in the trade of the East, they took possession of the Pesca- 
dores Islands as a check to Macao on one side, then held hy the Portuguese, and 
on the other to the Philippine Islands, which belonged to the Spaniards. At 
the instance of the Chinese they relinquished the Pescadores Islands and esta-' 
blished themselves on the island of Formosa, which up to that time had not 
been formally claimed hy the Chinese, although separated from them hy a 
channel only ninety-five miles in width. They themselves suggested that the 
Dutch should taK'c possession of the island. At that time another power which 
had lately come into notice, the Japanese, were also located there ; and when* 
ever the Chinese and Japanese came in contact in those days, the Chinese went 
to the wall. 

The Japanese followed a very different policy then from that which 
pursued now. They were then the adventurers of the East, and they supplied 
mercenary troops to many Asiatic nations. They had flourishing colonies in 
the island of Formosa in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and lierhaps it 
was with the politic intention of setting one race against the other that the 
Chinese suggested to the Dutch to go there too. However, when the Dutch 
went there, they foimd not only the Japanese hut also the Spaniards, and they 
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"had to expel both before they became masters of the island. Masters of the 
island they scarcely continued to be : for, in consequence of the great civil 
troubles which set in throughout the whole of China in the middle of that 
century, swarms of Chinese flocked over into Formosa, against whom the Dutch 
were scarcely able to contend ; until at last the famous piratical chief, Koxinga, 
who had been strong enough at one time to contend with the Tartars for the 
empire of the South, was driven from the country, and, crossing over to Formosa, 
he in turn expelled the Dutch from that island. usual course of , 

events, the pirate himself was eventually subjecte* ' f ' > Coyernment*; 
and, as late as 1682, the Chinese for the first^ time claimed jnriadiction over 
Formosa and incorporated it with their territories. It was now called a Foo, 
a territorial division of which there are no less than 260 in the whole of China. 
From that time Formosa ceased to he of much importance to the European ; 
and oven after our first treaty, though the coasts of China became accessihlo 
to us, yet ’ I:--'* ‘ attractive name that it bears, Formosa was 

dreadecl 1; ■ ■ ■ . in consoquence of the difficulties to which 

Admiral ^ ; , and which rendered it a serious obstacle to 

the navigation of the coast of China. The South Cape was about the very 
worst point for a vessel to get on shore ; for on that extreme point of the 
island there was a particular ‘ 200 or 300 individuals, 

who had an unfortunate pa- '■ , : 'i ' !:■. s id it was a habit with 

them to murder any foreigner that came in their way. He had occasion to 
make the acquaintance of these people about twelve years ago, when one of our 
vessels was lost on that point, and he was sent over by Her Maiesty’s Govern- 
ment to make some inquiries respecting the missing crew. They succeeded in 
rescuing two of the men, who were in me hands of another tribe on the western 
point, the wreck having taken place on the eastern point of the said Cape. 
These two men had been bought by the Chinese at 6 dollars a head, and had 
been in captivity with them six months. The north point of the island had 
also proved as dangerous to us as the South Cape. Two English vessels, tlie 
Nerbuddah and the Ann, were both wrecked there, in consequence of the strong 
oceanic currents which prevailed on the coast. That was in the year 1842 ; 
and although the crews of those two vessels did not fall into the hands of 
savages, but into the hands of the Chinese proper, they were treated in no better 
way ; for, out of a crew of 240 on board the Nerbuddah 2 only remained with 
their lives, and out of 67 which formed the crew of the Ann, 10 only remained ; 
the others having been taken to the capital of Formosa, and, after being kept in 
captivity there, murdered in cold blood. This was the character which Formosa 
bore to us : wrecks in the north and south, judicial murdem on the part of 
the Chinese, and bloody murders made by the aboriginal tribes. We had nOtv 
turned over a new page in the history of our communications with Formosa, 
The opening of the island to British commerce was oue of the last acts which 
that great British nobleman (Lord Elgin), whose loss we had now to deplore, 
had accomplished by the treaty which he made with the Chinese, 

As to Formosa being a colony, certainly in one sense it was a colony of 
China, though a very great portion of it still belonged to the aborigitial tribes ; 
and it was worthy of notice that in this land were found impinging upon each 
other the remnants of very distinct races of men. To take the three little 
islands of Lambay Botel, Tobago, and gamasima, all situated in the vicinity of 
South Cape, the first was inhabited by the Chinese, the second by tbe Malay, 
and the last by Japanese. In other parts of the island it was difficult to say 
by what race it was possessed : some of the tribes were believed to'l^e of Malay: 
origin, and some of Polynesian ; while still further north Mr. Swinhoe would 
say that the natives belonged to the aboriginal races of China. The island was 
very interesting in an ethnological point of view, because we had those distinct 
h:aces of different races of people ; and, bearing tliis circumstance in mind, he 
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was not surprised tliat Admiral Collinson did not find in the pictures of the*'"' 
aborigines presented to tlje meeting any very strong resemblance to his friends in 
Blackrock Bay, certainly, those he saw were not so good-looking or so attractive 
as those represented in the pictures who probably came from the northern part of 
the island. At present the island presented two different aspects, the western 
and the eastern one : the western one prosperous and commercial, the eastern 
one wild and still occupied by savage races ; where, as Admiral Collinson stated, 

^ no native craft were to be seen, while the narrow channel which separated the 
" island from China on its western side was always crowded with junks. A 
further change, however, had taken place in later years ; junks were passing out 
of date, and now most of the local trade was carried on in foreign bottoms. There 
was a large trade at Tam-Suy, and there was also a trade at Ta-kow.- Lord 
Elgin’s treaty in throwing Formosa open for trade did not specify for any 
particular port. He stiiadated that Taiwan, which is the name for the whole 
island, should be thrown open to commerce, and it was afterwards for our 
consuls to find out which spot was the best suited for commerce. Mr. Swinhoo 
was perfectly right in considering Taiwan as unsuitable. He had visited tliat 
place himself, and he could conmm what Mr. Swinhoe said, that it is unap- 
proachable to vessels drawing any depth of water ; and the event had proved 
that Tarkow in the south, and Tam-Sny in the north, were ports at which 
considerable commerce could be carried on. Although the Chinese might argue 
we were not entitled to more than one poit, they had been so liberal as to allow 
trade at both these ports since the treaty came into operation. From the large 
immigration from China, he had no doubt that we should see the aboriginal 
tribes dwindle down, and perhaps at no distant date become altogether extinct ; 
and it might be expected, that in proportion as they gradually disappeared, so 
commerce would increase. The foreign trade at present bore a local charaofcer, 
that is, cargoes were not sent direct from England to Formosa, nor from 
Formosa direct to England, but were exchanged between the island and the 
coast of China and Hong-Kong. ■i’ru- !,-radi: wih already of sufficient imx>ortanco 
to employ a considei-ahle amount of foreign tonnage for steamers, and would 
probably speedily realize; all tlic cxpcctarions forme/1 of it. 

The CiiArRMAN said thai tiiC only jhj'JiC he wouhl adveri-- to was with reference 
to the aboriginal tribes. The knowledge they possessed of these |)eople as re- 
garded their languages and'diak-ccs was cni-ii>:-!y (i(;riv(-d ''rom theoriginal Dutch 
settlers. Their occupation of the land was from 1620 to 1660. They were 
acquainted with two slightly differing dialects, and a discovery made twenty 
years- ago had put us in possession of a .r'.'-.'-n*' md a Dutch dictionary 
Of another Formosan speech: this last i ■: entirely from all tliose 

that we had known of before. The ■ . ■■ ^ were the subject of 

a treatise in Klaproth’s works. The whole of the languages had also been 
made the subject of a very able treatise by a distinguished German philo- 
logist, Dr. Gabelentz, who possessed a special knowledge of the Malayan and 
Polynesian dialects. He had compared those dialects together, and the result 
was that they possessed a general, but not a special, affinity with the Malayan 
or the Polynesian, rather than with the extreme type of the Oceanic race, 
which is usually considered of a different descent altogether. These FormiOsan 
dialects differed considerably between themselves, and amounted almost to two 
separate languages having general affinities. This was the only point to Wh^ 
he wislied to call attention. He thought the physiological evidence ought to 
go hand in hand with the philological evidence, in order properly to determine 
the question of race. 
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* * The second Paper read was — 

2. A Jourmy from Nazareth to Bozrc^ of Moah* 

By F. A. Eaton, Esq,, m.a. 

The Author commenced by stating that a fortunate rencontre with 
the Eev. Mr. Zeller, long resident in the country, induced the paity 
of which the writer was a member, to abandon the beaten track fromr 
Jerusalem to Nazareth and Damascus, and, starting eastward from 
Nazareth, to explore the Hauran, a country east of the Jordan, as 
far as Eozrah of Moab. Such a tour, it was found, occupied but a 
fortnight, and is entirely safe as well as deeply interesting if accom- 
panied by any one personally acquainted with the Arab Druse 
Sheiks. 

Leaving Nazareth, party first made for the encampment of 
Agleeby Agha. The road led along the north-east edge of the 
Plain of Esdraelon (Scriptural Jezreol), which it reached just 
beneath Mount Tabor. Leaving the plain and crossing the Wady 
Bireh, the Wady es Shirar is reached, in whose course were per- 
ceived what seemed to be ruins of reservoirs and aqueducts. In 
four hours after starting began to ascend hills to west of Jordan, on 
reaching the stiinmit of which there lay extended below a view from 
Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The old bridge by which the river 
was crossed is traditionally said to mark the spot at which Jacob and 
Esau met. At sunset of fi.rst day reached the Agha’s encampment. 
Thence passed the Yarmak (ancient Hieromax), and entered the 
Tetrarohioal provinces of Peraaa and Gaulonitis (? Scriptural. Bashan 
and Gilead). Scenery very wild. Visited second day the hot springs 
of Amatha, 110^ Fahr. ; country generally of volcanic formation. 
In vicinity of springs ate remains of a Eoman bath. Eeaohed 
Umkeis at 1 p.m., where the escort ceased. A Bedouin of the Beni 
Sukhr was here adopted as guide, and led the travellers due east along 
a crest of a range separating the Sheriat-el-Mandhfir fkom the Wady 
el Arab. Soil rocky, but thickly covered with stone-oai:. B^bre 
entering the open plain beyond, passed numerous towers in the 
gorge. Put up with Sheikh Abdallah, of the Beni Sukhr, who was 
very hospitable, and occupied a region much resembling an English 
village-landscape. Made next day for Mezarib, a pilgrimage- 
station from Damascus, nearly due east, in order to get letters from 
the Governor of the HaurAn, whose residence is here. The Wady 
Sheldleh, which was crossed the same day, and is described as flowing 
through a deep gorge, is the same as the Wady Warran, which 
forms the boundary north-west of the Djebel Ajlfin, and afterwards 
joining the Sheiiat el Mandhflr. Course changed to due north ; 
thence over a vast, level, treeless plain, covered with barley* 
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Eeaolied the Haj (or pilgrimage-road) where it crosses the Wady^ 
DUre hy an old stone bridge which marks the western boundary of 
Haurto proper. Country singularly flat. Mczarib is a large, old, 
square fortress, with a few huts within its enceinte^ and is only 
garrisoned during the Haj to protect the Damascus pilgrims on their 
road to and from Mekka. The visit taking place just at the period of 
ihe Haj, there were no fewer than 1000 infantry — ^perhaps more than 
were required ; but in reality these concentrations of troops have a 
political object. Next point was Der*a, whence they hoped to reach 
Bozrah. Still the same flat plains, and passed a ruined village with 
stone roofs, indicating they had arrived in the Haurtn. Next 
crossed the Wady DCiu, near which is an old Roman bridge of five 
arches, the shape of the buttresses evidently showing that tho 
stream now and for ages past has run intone Sheriat el Mandhfir. 
Der’a is supposed to mark the site of the capital of the Kings of 
Bashan, though Mr. Porter prefers Edh’ra, as more easily foififiable. 
At this point had to get a native Arab to act as guide. Next 
day passed numerous villages and reached Bozrah, whence there is 
a Roman road to Daini, which their road struck to the south. At this 
point they turned northwards by Dtofi, a fort amid hills, whence 
they followed the ordinary often-described road to Damascus. 

The Chairman said the part of the Paper which was of special interest 
related to the yisifc to El-Lejah. El-Lejah was a country which had been 
unrecorded, and to the best of his knowledge untravelled. He did not know 
how far Burckhardt went into the country ; but El-Lejah was a mountain 
fastness said to be of curious geological &rm.ation, and he hoped Mr, Eaton 
would twvovA' tbero wiih a word or two upon the subject. 

Mr. l‘hvroNSf,ucl iho ].{irTy wirVi wljicli ho travelled bad very little opportunity 
of visiting Ei-Lojah. ’■fiscir visit was confined to a clay, or a clay and a half. 
It was very liurrioi!, i\v:C\ r.iTorded them no onporturrity of studying the archi-* 
toci-unj of l !i(j vilinj-xs nirti towns, or to ir.iirk ovon il:u ir.;;cripi,!{ iis. The spot 
WHS very remark- ahio, Ix.iiig a sort of island-rock, in the midst of a level plain ; 
it hogar'. as al:-i.:pi!y as rocks on the sea-shore. They did not go into that 
whioli hr.-I ojtn (ioseribed by Mr. Porter, and also by Mr. Cyril Graham, 
where there are very deep ravines ; that part lay more to tho north and west of 
El-Lejah ; whereas the part which they visited was to the cast, where tho 
surface consisted of ledges and occasionally rough rock. The point they started 
from was midway between Orman and Damascus ; and at Damsl they were 
hospitably received by the Arab sbeikh. The pcojlG siipiiliecl them with ooflee, 
and refreshment of every kind ; with water for their horses, which, considering 
they had to fetch ever}’- clroj) of the water from a disranee of six miles on mules, 
was a great proof of the hos])itality which they showed. There were about 
seventy or eighty people in all; and they Viad taken up their ejuarters there as 
a refuge from the Turkish Government. It was an admirable natural fortte^k; 
for there was only one entrance to it, which would be easily defended by ten 
or twelve resolute men. The towns in El-Lejah were cerUinly Very nume- 
rous, and the remains very interesting. In the town of they savr A 

great deal of that peculiar architecture which was comn'ion to tlic ccr.ntiT. 
There were some great stone doors, 10 or 12 feet high, wliicii run-ed on their 
sockets w:'"’ t" r , .d - ’.se. They -were of iiruui.r.M? weigi.i, and were 
hung on lit principle, great solid sioucs being used as 
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. Jintels at the top and bottom. With regard to their extreme antiquity, 
there was reason to doubt it ; but the doors themselves, and the materials 
out of which they were made, might be of very great antiquity. He had 
also great reason to doubt the antiquity of many of the houses at present 
standing. They were all of the same Mnd, one as like another as possible. 
As the mins around the place were of Eoman origin, he thought that the 
doors were not of greater antiquity. The last purpose to which they had been 
applied was a mosque; and in the mosque you could trace signs of a Eoman 
temple ; and in the material itself you could trace signs of ^ a still older builds . 
ing. At one spot there was a specimen of Cyclopean architecture, consisting 
of large rough stones, put together with mortar : that was the only specimen 
they saw which seemed to ho ante-Eoman. 

The particular part which the Chairman had referred to as being iintravelled 
before was that which is arrived at immediately after crossing the Jordan. He 
Understood that Lord Lindsay traversed the country near there, and ho be- 
lieved Dr. Beke bad come across that route, ^ particular 

part whore he and his pavi y L,xper:(:;:co(l ! he ' i ' ■ ■ : Arab Sheikh, had 

never boon visited by Iv.ivopea:^ U-'ti;, at no public men feion 

of it. As to the ideutidoation of cities with names in the Old Testament, he 
was not prepared to say how far that could be established. Ho doubt there 
were many villages which might be identified rather by resemblance of names 
than anything else, and at best the identity must be more or less fancifuL 
The tribes were said to be most nnruly and most lawless, and travellers had 
been deterred from crossing the country in consequence of the character which 
they possessed. The natives would try to get out of travellers all that they 
could by legal means, and if they failed in that they would endeavour to rob 
them ; but to those acquainted with the language there was every facility 
afforded for going into that part of the country if they were so disposed. 

Mb. OvBrii G-eaham said there was only one point which he wished to bring 
before the meeting, — that that portion of Mr. Eaton^s track through El-Lejah 
which coincided with the old Eoman road was new to Europeans. Burckhardt, 
Dr. Wetstein, and himself, had examined the ruins further to the west; tlie 
substructures, and in many cases the buildings, of which, although subse- 
quently embellished by Eoman chisel:-', anj r.udoubto'Ey of more ruici'. rit work- 
manship. The probable fact that the l^jr.scH iinti ciher s-.;:*nc: urcs alon^' the line 
of the Eoman road rose up in consequoMCC; ot its cxisA-jicc, \v()i.;ia sufficiently 
account for the remark made by Mr. Eaton with reference tc f-.e rr.r.-.p.-’T/'T- '’y 
recent origin of the remains, which he saw. Had time ! ■. (M-. 

Graham) should have wished to say much more on the subject of the Paper 
whioh had just been read to them ; hut, considering the lateness of the hour, 
ho felt MtUself bound to conclude by calling the attention of the meeting 
once more to the chief point in Mr. Eaton’s journey — the tracing of the Eoman 
road. 

The mooting was then adjourned to 11th Jah., 1864. 


Fourth Meeting^ Monday Evening^ January 11, 1864. 

Sm EODEEICK I. MUEOHISON, K.aB., Presjjdbnt, in the Ohuir. 

Elections. — The Rev. William Byrnes ; David Chambers^ Esq, ; John 
Conder, Esq^ ; Angus A. CroU^ Esq, ; John Ferguson^ Esq , ; Ideut, Fremcis 
Fitzpatrick; Mons, 0^ T, Fortuni; Capt, William John Foster; Charles 
Grierson^ Esq, ; Benjamin Eardwick, Esq, ; John Haroey^ Esq, ; Mohert 
Henderson, Esq, ; WHliam Gunston EoveU, Esq, ; Capt, George F^ Lamrt ; 
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Francis Richardson^ Esq , ; E, J, Routh^ Esq, ; Grenville Ryder ^ Esq, ; 
Mutu Coomaroo Swamy ; Richard B, Wade^ Esq. 

Accessions to Library. — ^Marvels of Friar Jordanus/ by Colonol 
Henry Yule, c.b., p.r.o.s., presented by the Hakluyt Society. 
‘ Euddbism in Tibet/ by Dr. Scblagintweit. * Eesolts of a Scientific 
Mission to India and Higb Asia, undertaken between the years 
"l:855-68/ by Hermann, Adolphe, and Kobert de Scblagintweit; 
Vol. iii. ^ Wanderings in West Africa/ by a F.E.G.S. ‘ A Treatise 
on tbe Chronology of Siriadio Monninonts/ by Hekekyan Bey, c.e, 
‘Journal of tbe Disooyery of tbe Source of tbe Nile/ by Capt. J. IL 
Speke, p.R.a.s. ‘ Abeokuta and tbe Camaroons Mountain/ by Oapt. 
E. F. Burton, p.R.a.,s. ‘Continuations of Transactions of yarious 
Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-boom from Dec. 14tb to Dec. 23rd. — South 
Polar Chart, by A. Petermann. Eailway Map of proposed Metro- 
politan and Suburban lines (1864), by E. Stanford. Continuation 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, on 13 sheets. Part 3 of 
ScblagintweiPs Atlas. 

Tbe first Paper read was — • 

1. On the Non-Auriferous Character of the Rochs of West Australia, By 

E. 0. PIargreayes, Prom a Despatch of His Excellency Sir 

George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, to His Grace the Duke 

OP Newcastle, and communicated by the Colonial Office. 

Mr. HARGREAyES, who first practically opened out tbe gold-mines 
of Afistcalia, having been sent to examine West Australia, with tbe 
view of determining if, as bad been loosely asserted, it would prove 
to be auriferous, has, after various excursions into the interior, 
reported, that although rich in iron and copper ores, its rooks, so 
different from those of^New South Wales and Victoria, render it 
essentially a non-auriferous region. Belying upon the absence of 
those rooks, which Sir Eoderiok Murchison (to whom he refers) had 
cited as the only true matrices of gold in veinstones, he shows that 
the statement that that geologist had ever suggested that West 
Australia would be found to be a gold-producing country, was 
entirely unfounded. Mr. Hargreaves had sent home numerous 
specimens of the rocks. 

The President, in expressing the customary vote of thanks to the author of 
the Paper, said Mr. Hargreaves was the first practical explorer of the gold-mines 
of Australia. He had been sent out by Government to see if Western Australia 
would prove auriferous. He had stated what was certainly a fact, that he (the 
President) never had the remotest idea of suggesting that 'Western Australia 
would prove auriferous ; on the contrary, he knew very well from what had 
been previously said of the structure of these rocks, and from the fosi^ils and 
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•organic remains wliicli had been broiighfe before them by Hr. Frank Gregory, 
who had explored the country, that there were none of those ancient slaty rocks 
in the regions examined, with quartz veins in them, in which gold could be dis- 
covered, He had great pleasure in informing them that Mr. Selwyn, the geo- 
logical surveyor of the rich auriferous colony of Yictoria, was present ; a gentle- 
man who had contributed more to the real advancement of their knowledge as 
to what was probably 'to be contained in a gold colony than any other 
individual : and he, therefore, hoped that Mr. Selwyn would state what he 
knew of the probability or improbability of gold being found in Western • 
Australia. 

Mr. Selwyn said on his way up to Yictoria he was at Albany for a few* 
days, wlien he took the opportunity of seeing as much of the surrounding 
country as he could. ‘ Ho qi-dte agreed with Mr. Hargreaves that there were 
no indications there of auriferous country, unless we took certain granitic 
rocks as being occasionally indicators of the presence of the ore. Hitherto 
it had not been generally supposed that granitic rooks alone wore indi- 
cations of auriferous country. The rocks about Albany were entirely 
granitic, overlaid by toie of the middle and upper tertiary rocks, consisting 

of ^ quartz grits, and conglomerates, and a white rock, 

wh'. i ,* referred to as chalky rock, consisting of silicate of 

aliu' ■ - 1 , -ains in it. He never found fossils in these rocks, hut 

he had found rocks, similar in position and structure, in Yictoria, resting some- 
times on granite, sometimes on Silurian, and sometimes on the up|)er palaeozoic* 
All the specimens brought home by Mr. Hargreaves were entirely granitic and 
tertiary rocks, with a few specimens of homblendic rocks, which that gentle- 
man spoke of as intersecting the granite. With regard to the auriferous cha- 
racter of these rocks, there was no doubt that these tertiary rooks, or the 
r "."-s these tertiary rocks in Yictoria, were the richest gold-lBaring 
I ' . ■ they had been derived from the slaty Silurian rocks, whereas 

in Western Australia they had been derived almost entirely from the granitic 
rocks. Therefore he thought Mr, Hargi'eaves was right in his conclusion that 
in that district auriferous tracts w^ere not likely to he found. Some of the 
specimens, in which Mr. Hargreaves found indications of copi)er, he thought 
were analogous to rocks of central South Australia, from Mount Serle to 
Mount Remarkable, in which the great copper-mines of South Australia occur. 
He thought, however, we ought hardly to take an examination of the coast- 
line as a proof that the whole of Western Australia was not auriferous, because 
if we looked at the enormous expanse of Western Australia, it would be seen 
that Mr. Hargreaves had traversed it but to a very limited extent ; and it was 
not improbable that there might be regions in which the Bilurian rooks 
re-appear. If the coast-line of the province of Yictoria, for example, were 
selected for examination, districts might be found fifty miles from the coast 
where there would bo no auriferons dcyosit-s. 

The pRESimuxT observed (hat other travellers had penefratcd, a considerable 
distance into the interior of Western Australia, and they had found little else 
but granite, 

Mr. Selwyn added he had travelled over the whole of the settled districts of 
South Australia, from Cape Jervis to Mount Serle, and there were one or two 
districts where he thought it possible that the rooks were Silurian, and that 
gold might be found. But these rocks were only of limited extent ; the great 
mass of the rocks w^e of a newer formation — ^Devonian, or something even, 
•newer than that. There was a large quantity of quartz, but the quartz did 
not appear to be auriferous. The characteristic of the South Austr&n rcdks 
was copper, which was rarely found in the rocks in Yictoria, associated with 
gold. Til'- ■ 'he occurrence of gold in granite, hc: mighi Tnerilion that lie 
had ivci ; ji 1; from one crT-'-ey-r? Ansiralia, stating that a n(?v/ 
locality in Yictoria had been !, Point, in which the quartz 
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reefs were turning out extraordinarily rich, far surpassing anything hitherto 
known. The Surveyor-General stated that the reefs were in granite and did 
not continue into the adjacent schistose rocks, and were horizontal, The dis- 
covery was made by eight miners, who in eighteen months had realized between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds each. 

Mr. Obawpurd asked if indications of tin had been found in Western 
Australia. 

Mr. Sblwyn replied, ho had not seen any. Before he left, the Western 
Australian Government forwarded him some specimens of granite with mineral 
in it, which he found to be sulphide of molybdenum. 

Major SANFOitn took exception to the conclusions of Mr. Hargreaves, and 
was about to enter into the question at some length, when the President 
begged him to postpone the discussion to a future occasion, in consideration of 
the importance attached to the next Paper which had to be road, the 
Glaciers of the Mustakh Bango,^’ and stated that an early opportunity would 
be afforded for considering the points mooted as to the capaoilities of West 
Australia. 


The second Paper read was — • 

2, Th& Glaciers of the Mustahh Range (Trans- Indus), By Captain 
H. H. Godwin-Austen, Assistant on the Great Trigonometrical 
Snrvey of India. 

Starting from Iskardo 5th August, 1860, the survey of this region 
may he considered as divided into two grand divisions, separated 
by a line drawn through Iskardo, Shigar, and a point on the great 
range of the Kuen-Lun, about 40 miles west of the Mustakh Pass, 
leading into Little Bncharia. This Mustakh Pass is a newly-dis- 
covered pass, desorihed as being capable of being so far improved 
as to be practicable for ponies, tliongh the height is 18,400 feet. 
It is separated to the eastward froin the renowned Kara-Korum 
Pass by the magnificent range running eastward from the Kara- 
Korum Peak, as yet unnamed, the second highest peak in the 
Himalayahs or the world, which rises about north-west to an 
elevation of 28,266 feet. Its approximate position is 36° 63^ N., 
76° 85' that of Mustakh being 35° 49' n., 76° 14' e. 

The first portion of the survey lay up the Hushi Valley, a tribu- 
tary of the Nubra, which name the author applies to the whole 
length of the North fork of the Indus (in lieu of its customary desig- 
nation of Shah-Yok), instead of confining it as hitherto to the 
tributary branch of that name which falls in a little above the junc- 
tion of the Hushi Valley. At the head of the valley he encoun- 
tered three glaciers, the easternmost of which he traced into the 
recesses of the immense mass of the Masherbrum (35° 88^ N., 76° 20' 
E.), 25,600 feet high . After surveying these in regular order, he 

^ The positions assigned in this abstract are only approximative as derived 
from the Map.-rEu. 
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•returned to the junction of the JEushi with the ISTuhra, and thence 
westward 24 miles down the river to Kapaloo, 35° 10^ N*, 76° 24' e., 
which is itself about the same distance above Iskardo, whither he 
returned after twenty three days^ arduous labour, and which was the 
head-^quarters of the survey. 

Captain Godwin- Austen next proceeded to determine a position 
for the triangulations to the south of Iskardo, the panorama from » 
which, embracing nearly the whole extent of the peaks from 
Masherbrum westward, was magnificent. 

That season being finished, it was necessary to postpone any 
further stirvey till 7th July, 1861, when a survey was made to the 
south-west of Iskardo as far as the Pass of Borijee. Thence he 
returned to head-quarters, and at once started for the village of 
Kuardo, having now completed the examination of the very remaak- 
able basin of Iskardo, which hears evident traces of having been 
once an immense lake. Here the weather proved unpropitious, as 
it was throughout the season, hut with occasional bursts of clear 
weather, when the views from the peak over Kuardo from south 
round to north-east — ^from the mountains bounding the table-land 
of Deosia over Kashmere round to th© great Kara-Korum Peak — - 
were grand beyond description. Shigar was finally reached 18th 
July. 

On the 28th he proceeded to explore the Yalley of the Bialdoh, 
which, rising in the distant glaciers of Punmah and the ridge 
hounding the great Baltoro glacier on the west, receives large 
numbers of glacial tributaries (the ice-cold water of which had fre- 
quently to he forded), and flows westward to a point where it 
receives the Basha, a similar glacier stream from the north, when 
the united streams flow in a s.s.e. direction, and take the name of 
the Shigar. Not long after setting foot in the valley, the party, 
while at camp, were nearly being swept away by the bursting of a 
glacier-lake, which rolled along huge blocks of rook and torreilts c£ 
black mud, — a phenomenon which is called by the natives ShwE,” 
and is of by no means infrequent occurrence, corresponding, in fact, 
to what is known to Alpine travellers as a debacle. 

After exploring the Pass beneath the peak of Mango Quror, Captain 
God win- Austen held eastward to the little hamlet of Askoleh, where 
the Bialdoh is crossed by a rope-bridge of 270 feet span, very safe, 
but very lax, and proportionately difS.cult. Thence over the glacier of 
Biafo, whence he held northward to the station known as Isok, 35° 47' 
w., 76° 2' B., the very centre of a ganglion of glaciers, streaming 
down from the west flank of the Masherbrum. In the very heart of 
this bleak region they encountered four Balti emigrants, returning 
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from Yarkand to pay a visit to their native vales, who gave a grim 
ao count of their sufferings crossing the Ktien-Lxm. 

Arrived at a point where four glaciers meet, he prosecuted his 
search up that to the north-west, known as Nohundi-Sohundi; 
returning from which, after a constant succession of ascents, including 
frequent bivouacs at great elevations, or on the ice, he reached the 
■ Mustakh Pass, which ho ascended to within 500 feet of the top, when 
the weather oompolled him to return. Prom this point ho retraced 
his steps hj tho opposite side of the glaciers previously explored, to 
the junction of the Bialdoh with the Biafo, which is ,thej outlet for 
the melted snow and ice contributed hy the great glacier of Biafo, 
extending north-west 85 miles at a stretch to the ridge bounding tho 
valley of Nagayr. There is also another glacier-feeder from tho 
U'.H.E.,, which was fcst examined ; over which, immediately below 
the Masherhrum — which though unseen, owing to clouds, towered 
immediately overhead — lay the old Pass to Yarkand, discontinued on 
account of the great increase of late years of snow and ice, and the 
abandonment of which led to the Mustakh Pass being made use of. 
Examples of such changes within the memory of living men are 
quite common, and the Paper instanced two or three such. 

Still penetrating Into the heart of the glacier, the author began 
to look out for the great Kara-Koruni Peak already mentioned, and 
not seeing it, began to fear that it lay beyond the watershed dividing 
the Upper Indus from Ihibet. But a sudden tmm, at one part of 
his route, revealed the giant peak towering in all its glory, an 
almast perfect cone, rising 14,000 feet above the point of view, 
and abmost exactly on the line of demarcation. The weather now 
changed once more, and became so had that it was impossible to 
push: up iho Biafo glacier as intended, and so pass over into 
J^agayr, whence he proposed to return hy the pass of Nushik, 86° 18^ 
H., 75° 13^ E. Aooordingly the party descended the Bialdoh, passing 
the Holy Bock of Shandseo Plr, over the village of Basso, and so 
reached Tandoro on the Shigar. 

From this point preparations were made for a short exploration 
of the other chief stream of these regions, the Basha. Leaving 
Tandoro 29th August, Chutrum was reached on the second day, 
whence the road (the travelling on which is excellent) lies up a 
singularly picturesque valley, that of the Basha, running first north, 
then west, as far as Arindoh (85° 52 ' n., 76° 28' k). At Boko, about 
halfway up the valley, a magnificent view was obtained over the 
great glacier feeding the river, and to the Haramosh Mountains, 
(35° 50' K., 74° 57' B.) to the west. After a ten days’ excursion on 
the glacier, on which their night’s bivouac was mafic, the exploring 
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party passed xip the Kero Loombah (Loomhah means ravine in 
Thibetan; La, a pass; and Ganse, a glacier), where were nn- 
raerous traces of bears, though none were seen. Beyond this the 
Ker6 glacier, which had now been reached, split into two ; following 
up the main branch of which, two “kennels ” for the use of travel- 
lers were passed, and the pass of Nushik came into view, an ice-bed 
gently sloping upwards between perpendicular olifs to an elevation ' 
of 19,000 feet. This glacier extends unbroken down the other side 
as far as Hisper in Nagayr, 36° 9' N., 75° 5 ' e. This finished the 
north watershed of the Basha branch of the Shigar. Betuming, 
ineffectual attempts wore made to push to the westward, and ulti- 
mately the party retuined to Arindoh, having completed an accurate 
survey of the whole Upper Shi gar, the most striking features of 
which are the gieat glacier of Biafo, and the ever present proof that 
the glaciers are everywhere and rapidly encroaching on the soil 
fitted for agriculture; so that, in some places, land which formerly 
yielded two crops can now only bear one, owing to the altered tem- 
perature. 

Brom Arindoh, the expedition now made fox the Tormifc, over 
the Ganto La (Pass), and reached Hurimhl, whence the upper 
portion of the valley was surveyed, in which a hot spring (104° F.) 
was found. Captain Godwin- Austen now descended to* the conflu- 
ence of the Tormik with the Indus, which was crossed by the rope- 
bridge of Mendi, 85° 35' N., 75° 15' h;., whence he proceeded up 
the river to Iskardo, passing on the way a terrific pass out along 
the face of a precipice overhanging the river, hxindreds of feet below. 
At Shigar-Thang, 35° 18' N., 76° 23' B., the surveyor turned south- 
west to the Alumpi Pass, on which numerous skeletons were found, 
attesting the fate of a large party lost in the snow some years 
before. From this point, the season being broken and the survey 
ended, they pushed on into Cashmere. 

The Pkesidext, after expressing tlio thanks of the Society to Captain Godwin- 
Austen, said he was deliglitcd that this communication should have come from 
the son of a man who had done more than any Englishman he knew to connect 
physical geogi'aphy with ancient geological phenomena — Mr. Godwin-Austen ; 
and as that gentleman was present, he congratulated him U]X)n having a son to 
produce such aPai^-r. They wore fortunate in having a goritlnman present who 
had cjirefiilly (jxplorcd rhese liigh regiora, — that distirignisli'id geologist and 
r.jiiMivii:?!-, T)r. Falconer, w.ho was so long at: the hoatlof iV.e Ikv a idea '.Gardens of 
la. 'L'lioy Wi.-ald be (lei! .Li.ed i,ol‘.(?av frosr. Jiini a conllnnation of the Paper, 
'.riie great value o! the Paper was thaJ: Caprrii:! Oodwir.-Ansre-n, as one of the 
Trignometrical Survey of India, had actually fixed the delimitation of these 
physical features in geography. The Paper might have been read before the 
Geological Society ; and he would only call attention to one fact contained in it, 
that all the glaciers which the Alpine Club were in the'hahit of ascending were 
pigmies in comparison with these glaciers of the Himalayahs. The very 
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tributaries to tliese glaciers were eight or ten miles long, while the great glacier 
of Mustakh, to which their attention had been called, was thirty-six miles 
long in the part of it which was surveyed. 

Db. Faloonee, after describing the progress of the Purvey 

in India, next drew attention to the glacier system o:‘ ■ !' All 

the best observers — Dr. 1’homson, Jacquemont, and others — had been of 
opinion that there was but one great system of mountains. There was no 
such thing as any break cf '-.''7.?. or any distinct mountain-chains. 

• There were great rivers v .icross, rivers like the Indus, the 

Sutlej, and some feeders of the Ganges ; but, regarded in one gmnd as])oct, 
they constituted a series or mass of mountains with ravines and valleys inter- 
vening. Yiewed, then, in this light, there were two great ranges which 
culminated to especially great altitudes, and which hounded the Indus river 
to the south and the north; and this being one of the points where the 
Himalayan chain attained its ^eatest elevation, there the glacial phenomena 
flcvoloiicd in most grandeur and upon the loftiest scale. The paper 
re;b:-;-(;(i i;o t):ni i^art of the range which bounded the valley of the Indus upon 
the north, the Hara-Korum or Moo25-tagh or the “ Icy Range of mountains,” and 
the other great series of them were the moxmtains which bounded the Indus 
upon the south. Although the glaciers upon the Shigar valley and in the 
valley of Bialdoh, which he himself had visited in 1838 , were of such surpass- 
ing grandeur and importance, as had been mentioned by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, it was but fair to other observers to say that upon the northern side 
there were glaciers which, so far as description went, were equally grand, if 
not grander. Those to which he should especially refer were the glaciers at 
the head of the Zanscar river, the sublime features of which had been so 
well described by Dr, 'Thomson. Mr. J. Arrowsmith, from Iris laboura on the 
maps of Hugel, Thomson, and ctl.r-r rvi'ilorcrs, was well acquainted with 

the* ''I:'" to which he referred and liiC glaciers which arose from 

it. '! ■■i-.,- i V..I- ■. , river called the Chenah, and a moimtain-range which 
stretched across between the Indus and the Chenah. The pass of Hie divid- 
ing ridge at this point was 18,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and upon 
eimer side, hut more especially upon the north, at the heads of the Zanscar 
river, were some of the grandest glacier phenomena which were to be seen in 
any part of the world. There were glaciers extending from a very great dis- 
tance, w’-hich attained enormous width — confluent into a sea of ice — ^and which, 
until the description that had been given hj^ Captain Godwin-Ansten, had 
been unrivalled by any glacial phenomena with which they were acquainted, 
except the glaciiil formations in the Arctic regions, such as the Humboldt 
glacier in Smith's Sotmd, described by Dr, Kane. 

lYit’i regard to the glaciers upon the north, the Indus ran through a long 
d(?prcjis(:(l valley westward, receiving from the north three great branches j the 
flrst branch, called Shayuk, from the Kara-Kontm, next the Niihra river, 
and also the Shigar, which was the especial object of Captain Godwin-Ansten's 
communication. How, the Shigar valley was the third of importance of all 
the affluents of the Indus, and was bounded by mountains of a great elevation. 
Some of them which had been measured by Major Montgomery attained a 
very great elevation ; one a height of 28,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
ITlis naturally entailed a prodigious amount of condensation of. the moisture 
of the atmosphere, and led to a very heavy fall of snow, the result of which 
was seen in these glacial phenomena. Twenty-seven years ago he bad been 
up to Arindoh, the extreme termination of the western or Basha branch, 
and from that point by a ddtour he got across upon the other valley by the 
Scora-lk Pass to the glacier of the Bialdoh river, where he saw all the ]3heno- 
mena which had been described by Captain Godwin- Austen. 

Having premised this much with regard to special details, there were one 
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.or two points whicli lie was desirous to bring before tliem. One was, Wliat 
were the peculiar characteristics of the Himalayahs, as well as of all tropical 
mountams, as compared with our European, mountain-chains? There was 
one characteristic of the Himalayan chain so remarkable that be should take the 
liberty of explaining it at some length. He presumed that most of his 
audience had visited either the northern or southern side of the Abs ; and 
those “who had been in the plains of Italy, along the valley of the Po, were 
w'ell acquainted witii the numerous lakes which jutted out from the Alps into 
the ])laiii of Italy. Commencing on the west they had got the Lago d* Orta,* 
the Lago Maggiore, the Lngo J^ngano, the Lago di Como, the Lago d* Tseo, and 
the Lago di Garda ; in hicl-, wlicrover a great valley projected itself from the 
chain of^ the Alps at right angles to the strike of the chain, there tliey had 
with a single exception unifomdy a great I*.':- . ;■ V':. these lakes in a 

general way, without reference to detailed ‘ found one thing 

which was constant about them — “ they were invariably narrow, and some 
forty or fifty miles long, as notably in the case of Maggiore, Como, and 
Garda.** The next remarkable thing about them was that they invariably 
radiated out at right angles to the strike of the gi*eat chain of the Alps. 
The Alps made a curve from the Pennine round to the Rhootian Alps. Tliey 
would also observe that those lakes wore severally fed by a considerable river 
which prccocrlcd from a high iddge of the chain, and which was thrown 
forwjin: into lIio plains of the valley of the Po. 

If they would consider the Himalayahs, or any tropical range of moun- 
tains whatever, in a similar way, they would find that those 
were* invarhibly w’Mnt’ng. Great jivers like the Indus, the Obrs,; . : Si.:, \ 
ard riu: (J.iMims, wliicii passed through the Himalayj^ Mountains and de- 
bi>u(,‘l".(:(i in 1.0 I, f ie i-lains of India, bad got valleys of infinimly greater importance 
than the valleys either to the north or south of the Alps ; but they vrere never 
connected with a lake. 

The question then arose, What was the physical reason of this great difference 
between the troincal mountains and those of temperate Europe ? Nearly thirty 
years ago, he was for ten or twelve years rambling about tbe Himalayahs 
along a stretch of 800 miles, and he used to open a map before him, and try to 
make out the comparative features of European and Eastern mountains. Ho 
looked to the numerous lakes to the north and south of the Alps ; and ho 
would put the map of India alongside, where the same kind of rivers were 
debouching into the plains, but where there was au utter absence of lakes 
in connexion with them ; and he used to puzale himself in trying to discover 
a physical explanation of this difference. He was perfectly satisfied there 
must be some socoridary cop.dilions which were not common to lie two, gnd 
he (h;t(jyinim;(l tiiiii, on iiis reuirn to Europe, he should make them the Subject 
of special research ; for at liiat l ime the glacial investigations of Charpenticr 
and Agazir in tlie Alps were unknown to a solitary w’andcrer in the Hima- 
layahs. ^'hat intention he had carried out, by repeated visits to the Italian 
valleys of the Alps. ^ There was the same kind of elevation above the level of 
the sea, the same kind of valleys, the same kind of lissures intersecting the 
great xidges.^Wbat then was the explanation ? This he would endeavour to 
indicate. About two years ago, as his friend Sir Roderick Murobison was 
aware, a Paper was brought before tlm Otolo::k’al SoctoI y of London, by Professor 
Ramsay, which excited a greai (k.'al of arien lion, a fid ga vi- rise to a very animated 
discussion. The theory of the Paper was that, as a rule, lakes in all the 
temperate and cold regions of the world were the product of glacial excavation, j 
that is to say, that wherever a glacier descended from a high ridge of moun- 
tains into a plain, it ploughed its way down into the solid rooks and carved 
out a great lake. This was the theory or rather hypothesis which Professor 
l^aipsay put forward, to explain the lakes which were so abundant in tbe 
TQL. THI. E 
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valleys of the Alps/ A similar speculation, hut greatly more restricted, had- 
been advanced by Martillct a short time before. He limited the action of the 
glacier to scouring out the silt of the filled up lake-basins, the origin of ■which 
he attributed to antecedent fissures the result of upheavement. An applica- 
tion of this theory was made to the ditferent physical phenomena which were 
connected with the case ; and it occurred to himself and many others (and he 
believed Sir Boderick had an opinion in common with himself), that it was 
nob adequate to explain the phenomena ; and on the occasion when it was jJro- 
duced, he met it with the most lively opjjosition in connection with his own 
experience in the Himalayan Mountains. The opposition which he gave to it 
was upon these grounds. Many of them would romomher that the lakes 
Maggiore and Oomo were upon the edge of the plains of It:.' " : tl. ■ !“ 

-—say that of the Ticino, which came down into the Lago M. i 
along a steep inoliue, and were at last delivered into that lake, which was about 
60 miles long, and only 8 or 9 miles wide at its widest point. Its prolongation 
nearest to the Mediterranean attained a depth of about 2600 feet below the 
level of the sea. Where the river escaped out of the lake it was not more 
than about 600 feet above the level of the sea. It was a remarkable point in 
the case that this glacier, by the hypothesis, should have ploughed its way 
down, and actually dived into the bowels of the earth 2000 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and then should have again risen up along an 
incline at a rate of about 180 feet per mile. 

^ Withotit going into all the objections, he might state he believed the piin- 
dpal one was, that the mechanical difficulties in the case were entirely left out 
of sight by the supporters of that theory ; and on that occasion, after very long 
study of thiC si jlvc r.t, orideavoured to bring forward what occurred to Mm as 
tlie true exi'- o:‘ ‘.lie difference between the Himalayan Mountains and 
the Alps. T!-:e di;:! ivu;-..- he believed to consist in this: that after the last 
upheaval of the Alps, great fissures, or basins of lakes, wore loft there, 
with rivers running into them, in the manner in which the Rhone runs into 
the lake of Genova, bringing down vast quantities of silt, which, if you give 
a sufficient number of ages, would have completely filled them up. But before 
this \\%as accomplished, what is called the glacial period set in; that is to say, 
there was an enormous projection of icc and snow, below the limit that 
they now saw it in the Alps, out into the plains, both to the north and south 
of that chain ; and, as the snow and ice came down, they filled up those lakes 
and formed a bridge, upon which the moraine material was carried over, there 
being a certain measure of incline from the summit of the Alps down tO; the 
plains of Italy, When once the basins were fi;lled with ice to the depth of 2600 
feet, they made, as it were, a slide or incline, upon which all the solid material 
could be transported ; and that being carried forwai‘d by the vis motri^ of the 
inass, formed the large moraine which we saw at Lake Maggiom, that of the 
Briaujia, and also the moraine which bounded Lake Garda, where the battle of 
Solfenno was fought. This was the secondary condition that occurred in 
Europe. Precisely the same primary conditions occurred in the great valleys 
of the Himalayahs, but without the same glacial phenomena. These moun- 
tains Were thrown up above the level of the sea, and vast perpendicular fissures 
left, forming what constituted at that time the basins of lakes. But in those 
tropical regions the ice never descended from the highest summits down into 
the plains of India ; and instead of being filled up by snow, which afterwards 
Melted into’ water, these lake-basins wer*e gradually silted up by enormous 
boulders and alluvium of every kind, which were transported down from the 
Himalayan Mountains in prodigious quantities by the torrential action of the 
pex-iodical rains. The difference in the two cases was, that whereas the ice 
filled lip the lake-basins in the Alps, constituting, as it were, the con- 
servative means by which those lakes were saved from being silted up by 
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alluvial and other matters; in the Himalayan Mountains this conservative 
action did not take place, and the lake-basins remaining open got filled 
up in the manner wmch they had been told. If they would look at the 
map of the Himalayahs, one of the most remarkable things they would 
observe on the southern side of the chain, was, that there were no great lakes 
whatever — not one that would compare with Lake Lugano, or with any of the 
second or third rate lakes in the Alps. But if they crossed to the northern 
side of the chain, where the temperature was much colder during the winter, 
there they would find great lakes. The cold produced the same conservative' 
action on the northern side of the Hira^layahs, in preventing the lakes being 
filled up, which it did in the Alps hy restricting the silting action. 

This was the main fact to call to the attention of the Society, with refea‘enoe 
to the great difference between the Himalayan and other tropical ranges of 
mountains and those in Europe. The next point was one of some mtcrest and 
importance. There was a material well known in commerce and arts, called 
borax, now largely employed in ceramic products. It used only to be got from 
India as an export from Thibet, and it was invariably found in connection 
with hot springs. Within the last twenty years, a remarkable change had 
taken place. The late Count Lardarello, an original-minded and eminently 
philanthropic Frenchman, of Leghorn, aware of the presence of horaoio acid 
in the jets of steam which are emitted from Hie surface of the broken soil in 
the ravines of Monte Gerboli, on the margin of the Mai’emma of the Yolterra 
in Tuscany, hit upon the happy idea of utilising the natural heat in lieu of 
fuel to effect the process of evaporation. Extemporized tanks fed by rills of 
cold water were employed to intercept the jets of steam until the fluid got 
charged with boracio acid ; while other jets of steam, tapped from the sod, 
were led off in pipes and distributed under the evaporating-pans. An 
unbounded supply of boracic acid was the result As a consequence, the 
borax of Thibet fell in value from 372. or 402. a ton to nearly half that price, 
until at length borax was exported from England at the rate of 102, per ton 
to displace the native article from the bazaars of India. In Thibet the mineral 
occurs in the form of hiboratc of soda, that alkali in many places ahonnding in 
the soil : while in Italy the base is yielded in the form of boracio acid. In 
both oases the appearance of the base was coincident with a region of hot 
springs, which occurred at great elevations in the Himalayahs, and for the best 
account of their comaeobion with borax he could refer to Dr. Thomsons 
^ Travels in Thibet.* 

Connected with the Himalayahs, there was also a physical and vital phe-^ 
nomenon of still greater importance. Henry Oolehrook, the first who, along 
with Colonel Crawford, measured the heights of the Dwalagiri, procured from 
»the plaicari of Clsanthan m the Himalayahs, at a height of 17,000 feet abovo 
the tfoa-IcA'cI, fossil bones, which were brought down and exported as charms 
into India, to which the natives attributed a siiiiernatiiral origin, and called 
them ‘‘lightning or thunder hones.** At the present time, during eight 
months of the year, the climate differed in no imx>ortant respect from that of 
the Arctic circle, and in the whole of the distiict there was not a single tree or 
shrub tliat grew larger tlian a little willow about nine inches high. The 
grasses whioli grew there were limited in number, and the fodder, in the shape 
o; dicoryluhuioiis i.hint.s, was equally scarce. Yet notwithstanding this scantL 
i.>i‘ v<;gi;raiion, large fossils were found, of the rhinoceros, the horse, the 
buffalo, the antelope, and .of several carnivorous animals ; tlie group of fossil 
fauna as a whole involving the condition that, at no very remote period of time, 
a plateau in the Himalayan Mountains, now at an elevation exceeding three 
miles above the level of the sea, where we got the climate of the Afeffo 
regions, had then such a climate as enabled the rhinoceros and sever^ sub^ 
“tropical forms to exist. It would occupy too much time to explain the details 
of this complex phenomenon. He would briefly state that the Only rational 
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solution. wMcli science could suggest was tHat, within a comparatively modem, 
period, a period closely trenching upon the time when man made his appear- 
ance upon the face of the earth, the Himalayahs had been thrown up by an 
increment closely approaching 8000 or 10,000 feet. 

The Heesident said he was sure that every person present had been delighted 
with the philosophical observations which had fallen from Dr. Falconer ; and 
it would he very gratifying to him if so great a traveller and so eminent a 
naturalist would become a Fellow of the Royal i 

“ Mr. Godwin- Austen, having been called upc ■ .y , v . , said, since 
the Paper was written, his son bad v^ited other districts. The survey was 
now being carried on from the Kara-Korum Pass into Thibet, and the work 
of last year had been carried round the Pangong lake. The district was the 
most remarkable of any that he had yet seen in the gi‘eat Himalayan range. 
It was out of the British dominions; and the survey was being carried 
out by the Government of India solely in the interests of geographical 
science. This particular work was undertaken in consequence of the reports 
of tmvellem that there were to he found in this district some of the largest 
glaciers in the world. In the Report to the Indian Government* it was 
stated that the survey was undertaken simply to verify that point, and it had 
turned out to he the case. He did not know whether all persons present 
had any conception of the enoimous dimensions of this Himalayan glacier 
system. It would enable them to form some idea of the magnitude of these 
glaciers if he stated tliat, assnmir.i' TTnmpstcnd and Higbgato to he high 
mountains, the glaciers would ( xund as ib- south as Tunbridge in one 
direction, and two^thirds of the way to Cambridge in the other. Or, if they 
were to start from JS'eufoh^tel, they might cross the Oherland and Monte 
Rosa, down to Ivrea, and even then they would ho within the limits of this 
glacier system of the Himalayahs. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 25th January. 


Mfbk Meeimg^ Jammry 25, 1864, 

SIR RODERICK ‘1. MURCHISON, k.o.b., Pkesident, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — lAmt, A. ff. Clarh Qate /. iV,); Mugh Thurhum; 
John Oonder, JSsqs, 

Elections. — Lord Richard Camndish; F, A. Eaton; George Green; 
JohnFempster ; Simon Keir ; Edward Mackeson ; Rev. J, W. Tottenham; 
Hugh Thurhurn. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘Explorations in the Interior of the 
:Labrador Peninsula,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind, E.-R,a.s. Con- 
tiiuiation of Transactions (various), &c. 

Accessions to the Map-room since 23rd December, 1863. — ^ 
Philip’s Atlas, Part 18— the Consnlting Index. Railway Map of 
Lotidon, by E. Stanford. Two Geological Maps of Grossherzogthum 
Hessen-Darmstadt. Continuation of the Admiralty Charts and 
Crdnance Maps. 

♦ By Major-General Sir A. S. Waugh, at that time (1860) the Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of India. 
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. . Exhibitions. — Sketclies talcen. on tlie Moisie Eiver, Labrador, by 
Professor H. Y. Hind. Profile section of the bed of the Moisie. 
Selection of Indian Pipes, to illustrate the ethnographic and philo- 
logical analogies of the various main races of the Red Man, and their 
respective subdivisions. 

The Pbesidbnt then announced the names of the gentlemen who had that 
day been selected by the Council for election as Honorary Corresponding* 
Fellows, with a brief abstract of the, distinguished services to the cause of 
geographical science which had induced the Council of the Society to nominate 
them. 

ISTames of distinguished Foreigners who have been added hy the 
Council to the list of Honorary Corresponding Members of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. 

Barth, Dr. Heinrich (Berlin), Gold Medallist of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Societ}?-, author of many publications on African geography. 
President of the Berlin Geographical Society. Now engaged in the 
issue of an elaborate treatise on the languages of Northern Africa. 

Dufour, General (Berne), Director of the Topographical Depart- 
ment of Switzerland. The faithful maps of that country, issued 
under his supervision, have earned the grateful acknowledgments of 
English travellers of widely different vocations. 

Khanifwff, M. (Eussia). Eminent as an Asiatic traveller and geo- 
grapher ; author of a well-known work on Bokhara. 

Linant, Pasha (Alexandria). The earliest explorer of the White 
Nile, and otherwise distinguished as an Egyptian geographer. 

Fetermam, Dr. Augustus (Gotha). Originator and editor of the 
well-known ‘ Mittheilungen/ in which capacity he has contributed, 
more than any other person in Germany, to disseminate a wide 
knowledge of sound geography. 

Eaimondy, Don Antonio (Lima). Author of a work on the Ama- 
zonian provinces of Peru. Now engaged in exploring the unknown 
parts of that Eepiihlic. 

Soherzer, Dr. Karl, Bitter von (Vienna). Editor of the * Voyage of 
the Novara,^ Eminent as an American geographer and ethnologist 

Berhrugyer, M. M. (Algiers). Author of ‘ Alg4rie historique et 
monumentale editor of the ^ Eevue Africaine,’ Algiers. 

Dana, Professor J. D. (New Haven, Connecticut). Distinguished 
as a physical geographer and naturalist. Author of various Memoirs, 
including Essays on the Origin of the Great Features of the Earth* 

Duveyrier, Henri (Paris). Known hy his extensive travels in the 
Sahara, notices of which have appeared from time to time in; titie 
* Transactions of the French Geographical Society,’ 
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Faidherbe, le Colonel, Goyernor of the Senegal (West Africa).- 
Eminent for his successful encouragement of geographical enter- 
prise in the French Colony of the Senegal. 

Figaniere, Command. J org4 C4sar (Foreign Office, Lisbon). Distin- 
guished for his researches into the ancient geographical records of the 
Portuguese empire. 

" " iT'orcMamwer, Professor (Kiel). Professor in the Uniyersity of Kiel. 
Author of Memoirs on Soandinayiah Geography and on Greece, and 
on the Troad. 

L&al, Jos6 da Silva Mendes (Minister of the Colonies, Lisbon). A 
statesman interested and actively engaged in the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa. 

Scheda^ Herr von (Vienna), Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Military Geography. 

Tsetmdi^ Herr von (Vienna). Traveller, naturalist, and writer on 
Peru. Author of a well-known work on Switzerland. 

Dechen^ Baron Carl von der (Hanover). Explorer of Kilima-Njaro, 
in E. Africa ; to which region he is prepanng a now expedition, 
at great cost, and wholly at his own expense. 

Fremont^ General (New York). Explorer in the Eooky Mountains^ 
and Gold Medallist of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 

The Pbesibbnt then said that, before proceeding to the business of the even- 
ing, he felt it his duty to say a word or two upon the most distressing intelli- 
gence which had appeared in some of the papers regarding the fate ofnis very 
' eminent, dear, and distinguished friend, Dr. LivingstonG.*^ If he had felt per- 
suaded that Dr. Livingstone had lost his life, he should have been incapacitated 
by his deep affection for him, from alluding to the subject at all. He had 
good hopes that he had only been wounded, and that the Makololo who 
accompanied him bad alone perished. In the ‘ South African Advertiser ’ there 
was a letter from Dr. Livingstone in reference to his recall. Being still anxious, 
like a good geographer, to do something more before he left the country, Ixe 
determined to visit Lalte Nyassa, and terminate his discoveries with respect to 
the sources of the great Shird river, upon which he had so long been employed. 
He started, it appeared, without any of his own countrymen, taking with him 
only five of the Makololo nation, people whom he know to bo particularly 
attached to himself, and on whom he could depend. He alluded to ffiis in the 
letter which be wrote to a friend at the Cape : — “ I take Makololo with me, 
the only reliable fellows in the country;’’ and, he adds, ‘*If we could have 
stopped the enormous slav’-e-i.rade of Lake Nyassa, I would gladly have speu^: 
all tlie money I ever received."’ Those were the sentiments that this noble 
fellow expressed when about to slart upon this expedition. With r^ard to#e 
catastrophe itself, he gathered from a letter from Simon’s Bay that tMO 
had brought intolligeDcc tbab Dr. Livingstone had received some in 
foot when landing on the shores of fjake Nyassa. He hoped this was really 
the extent of the disaster; for, though the Makololo, who were staugers and 
hated by the natives of that region, inight have been skin, Hvingstone, who 
was beloved by all, was probably spared. 
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, ^ The first Paper read was— 

Narrative of an Exploring Expedition into the Interior of Western 
Australia^ Eastward of the District of Torh^ Coramanded by Heney 
APaxwell Lefeoy, Esq. (Snperiatendent of ConTicts), from May 
to July, 1863, 

The object of the expedition was to discover new districts suitable 
for sheep-farming, the outmost station at present being Smith’s*, 
about three days’ journey only cast of York. It was found that 
primeval granite was the chief foimation for Ml 6® east of York, 
occasionally fissured but nowhere uphoaved, except towards the 
westoim face of Darling Range, This is covered in certain spots by 
sedimentary rocks, nowhere more than 100 feet in tliickness. The 
general effect of the scenery consequent upon tho (meridional) 
faoture naentioned above, is imposing, but their agricultural fertility 
is slight. From tho Avon eastward to tlie limit of the drainage 
hasin (118° 30' e.) the country is flat, with abundance of wide shallow 
valleys. Leaving Smith’s Station tho country improves, tho gmss 
being good, with a sprinkling of trees resembling the mimosa, and 
a species of dwarf pine. Animal life is so scarce, that in 156 miles 
the party only saw four kangaroos, three emus, and no natives ; 
though they one day came upon a recent track of a solitary indi- 
vidual. On the numerous lakes passed, there were noticed only four 
ducks, and neither cockatoos, turkeys, nor parrots. As they pro- 
ceeded inland they came upon a chain of lakes bordered by samphire 
plains, at present 10 feet above the level of tho stream, but pro- 
bably less in the rainy season. Beyond this a rise of 5 feet in tho 
lake waters would probably inundate a tract five miles wide. A 
careful examination led to the conclusion that there had been no 
overflow for many years, possibly for centuries, and that for several 
winters the average depth of the water had not reached 2 feet. 
Some fine cypresses were visible here. If grazed closely by sheeps 
the young grass would be of the most nutritious quality, the depth 
of the rich alluvial soil being IS feet, as evidenced by numerous 
natural surface-drains. Little or no wind was experienced through- 
ontv , ' 

The PmssinEUT said the Paper had been curtailed with reference to the geolo- 
pcal phonomona of the region in question, which, as a geologist, he almost 
r(::rrc::u::rl. '.I'lio oi' the author seemed to be, that there was a mass of 
g“Ui::.': l.rl(^ inK^hriis, as it were, of the original formation of the globe, 

which had remained undisturbed for many ages. It was a phenomenon 
which ought to he discussed in the Geological Society. The Paper was one 
of merit, written by a gentleman who had passed a period of twenty years 
in the colony, and who had no doubt made accurate observations upon thfe 
.(jountry. He had also brought forward clear iroofs that there, were inihis 
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region large tracts of valuable alluvial land, wbicb might be cultivated with 
great profit to the colony. 

General Lefboy said, when his brother told ns, with the experience of a 
settler of more than twenty years in West Australia, that the region he had been 
the first to explore contained an extent of valuable agricultural and sheep-farming 
country unequalled in the colony, it opened up some good news to those who were 
well-disposed towards that unfortunate colony. His brother dwelt very strongly 
upon this point, particularly upon the extraordinary richness of the gi-anite in 
. those felspars which were the eleme-.- ^ fertility, wherever they 

were found. There was also great::.-./ i:. : \ '.ew which he announced 

as to the ^possibility of our having in this portion of the Australian continent 
access to the primeval nucleus of our planet, the primeval ^anite over which 
■ there has never been any great depth of sedimentary deposit, which has never 
been disturbed by fissures or disrupted by intrusive rooks, and which is 
nearly in the condition in which our globe would have been originally if it had 
been a granite sphere cooling r— .-pr'V. 'M’r. Lefroy was deeply impressed 
with the evidence presented in 1 <■: ' : r* of the extreme antiquity of this 

region. We find in the vegeta- . v : r;; . ' i the living representatives of the 

most ancient vegetation of the globe. It is the same with a portion of its 
animal kingdom, and also with its representatives of the hnman race. For 
example, the only native Australians met with by the expedition was one 
female and her child, both in a state of absolute nudity. The extraordinary 
sparseness of the human race, and the very peculiar conditions under whiclx 
they exist there, point to a degree of primitive simplicity and antiquity which 
he thought would be found of considerable interest hereafter. Houseless 
through three-quarters of the year, perfectly naked in all weathers, and distri- 
buted over the country at a rate probably not exceeding one family to forty or 
fifty square miles, it is difficult to conceive of human beings in a deeper state 
of degradation. “Man,” says Mr. Lefroy, in one of his letters, “is here only 
another species of the mammalian fauna -who has the singular property of being 
both carnivorous and graminivorous, and is as unconscious of traditions, laws, 
pioral principles, and social institutions as the scanty kangaroos or emus who 
share the country with him.” The language of this female was unintelligible 
to the native from York who accompanied the paxty. Ho kindness could 
overcome her terror, or induce her to accept what they offered her. Having no 
personal acquaintance with Western Australia, General Lefroy could not 
venture to say how far his brother’s anticipations of a beneficial change in the 
vegetation of those great plains, to he brought about by cattle-feeding, would 
be realized j but it would appear that a moderate expenditure of labour would 
remove the curse of aridity by saving the abundant water which is sent by 
heaven, hut, in the singular conformation of the surface, fi.nds no valleys to 
dmin it off, nq basins to collect it, and no depth of soil into which it can sub- 
side. It seems to evaporate with the minimum of benefit to the earth. The 
expoditior. had suffered much, both from the want of this necessary and from 
tl:(‘ i.'iu.hiii'.e-is of what they could collect. On one occasion they were 36 
hours without it ; but, notwithstanding this, he was glad to say they lost only 
two or three horses, and returned themselves all the better for their hardships. 


- The next two Papers related to Hew Zealand, and were therefore 
read consecutively. They were respectively entitled — 

(a.) Expedition to the West Coast of Middle Island^ New Zealand (^Otago 
Prounoe). By James Hector, m.d., &c., and 
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(h,) Survey of the * Lake Districts of the Province of Otago. By James 
M'Xereovt, Esq., District Surveyor. 

Db. Hector’s party were absent from January to March, during 
which period, after proceeding up the valley of the Waitaki arid 
thence into iJiat of the Ahuriri, they traversed the magnificent 
plains across which lies the houndary-line between Otago and Can- 
terbuT:y, and gained the river Olutha. This they followed up to thd * 
'\^"anuka‘Lake, whence they had to push forward on lightly-packed 
horses. They now followed the Matuki-tuki Eiver, where the head- 
quarters were fixed for farther exploration westwards. As they 
advanced they began to see the ico-pinnaoles of Mount Aspiring, a 
beautiful and very abnipt cone, which dominates over the other 
lofty ranges of the region. Hereabouts a noble forest of beech 
covered the hillsides to a height of 2000 foot, the scenery being 
magnificent, with noble cascades leaping several hundred feet down 
the sheer face of the precipice (in one instance 1200 feet), the water 
being dispersed in spray ere it reaches the valley below, farther 
on, amid a profusion of white-blossomed willow-trees, tjie river 
enters a deep gorge, on emerging from which a fine view is obtained 
of the glaciers that descend from the flanks of Mount Aspiring. At 
this point it was found impossible to take the horses farther, which 
were therefore left at a secure point, while the party advanced on 
foot — a most arduous march over huge boulders, especially as each 
man had to carry a light pack of 50 lbs., afterwards reduced to 
25 lbs. At length, after leaving the wooded belt, which here reaches 
an elevation of 3500 feet, they gained the source of the Matuki-tuki, 
in two enormous old glaoiei's. At this point, close to the north-west 
boundary-line of Canterbury Province, they ascended a saddle-hill, 
5500 feet high, overlooking a grand glacier in the valley below, 
500 feet thick, and named after Dr. Haast, while immense masses 
of pinnacled mountains filled the valley below. The descent on the 
farther side ^as so precipitous as to he exceedingly dangerous, and 
after crossing the foot of Haast’s glacier they struck a river named 
after the same eminent geologist, which passes through numerous 
gloomy gorges. Here they climbed another peak (elevation not 
stated), whence they had a view of the sea, 15 miles distant. To 
the left of the landscape was the glacier of Mount Richards, in which 
the Jackson rises. They now attempted to push on, and in doing 
so discovered track-marks, at first supposed to be made by Maories, 
but which Dr. Hector, on minute examination, pronounced to be 
those of birds, either extinct or exceedingly rare (possibly Moas). 
These never entered the woods, the magnificence of which in this 
tegion must be seen to be appreciated, even the fuchsia and t%i?u 
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growing into ti’ees witli trunks 2 feet in diameter. An inefieotiial 
attempt was now made to descend the Jackson ; but the rain proved 
an insurmountable hindrance, and they had to stop within eight 
miles of the sea. In returning they sutfered severely from famine, 
but ultimately reached their various caches without mishap. 

[The foregoing is the latest intelligence received; bat Dr. Hector has gone 
. mnnd in a schooner to the west coast, whence he is said to have sailed up a 
stream into a large lalce, within easy distance of Lake Wakatipi. Bub no 
report of this has yet reached Englana,’’'] 

(h,) This was a suiwey of 4883 square miles in the province of 
Otago ; the general result of which was to establish, as tho most 
striking physical feature of the country, the very sudden differences 
of elevation which diversify its surface, the gorges or valleys being 
generally filled by lakes. The mountains range from 4000 to 9000 
feet, the line of perpetual congelation being 8000 feet. The ranges 
usually run from k.n.e. to s.s.w. directly across the tiuck of the pre- 
vailing winds in the Pacific, and hence they materially affect the 
clihiatology of the island by acting as condensers of the vapour- 
laden atmospheric currents, which but for tbeir interposition might 
pass over the island without parting with their moisture. Tho 
suow-line was higher on the north-west, or windy side of the moun- 
tain, than on the other side ; hence the floodmarks of the livers show 
rises and falls of almost incredible amount ; some of those running 
into the Te-Anau and Manipori Lakes (which drain a region of 
hundreds of square miles, and are themselves of immense area), 
showing a difference of level between winter and summer of as 
mucli as 9 feet. Such basins serve in great measure to regulafe the 
otherwise overwhelming impetuosity of the streams, by confining 
them within a regular channel, instead of presenting a mere useless 
wide shingle-bed to the very edge of the sea. These lakes dioyr 
geological traces of tbeir having been at a remote period of much 
greater extent than they are now. At present they are supposed to 
be hundreds of feet in depth ; their sides, like those of tho sea-fiords 
at the lower end of the north-west side having frequently no 
beaches of any sort, the rooks rising sheer out of the water to several 
huudred feet in height. Of the countiy surveyed, 1636 square miles 
was pastoral country in detached sections, 959 was forest, chiefly 
beech, pine, and totaru^ and 1960 barren mountain — tbe remaining 
328 square miles being lake or river. 

The Pbesideht said this was the first time the physical geography of the 
southern portion of New Zealand had been opened out to us. The task bad been 
performed in an admirable manner in both communications, and the results of 


Just as the present number of Proceedings is passing through the press, a 
narrative of the Expedition has come to hand. 
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the exploration were certainly very striking, considering the enormous diffi- 
culties these two gentlemen had to encounter. Dr. Hector was the well-known 
naturalist, geologist, and geographer who accompanied Captain Palliser in his 
expedition to the Bocky Mountains, and he was very well entitled to he recom- 
mended as the Chief of the - ’* ' ■■ ^ 1 . , A.m ong other striking features 

alluded to, IJr. Hector spoke . ' , ■ ■ : : . which he described as paths tlmt 

only could have been followed by great birds, of which a skeleton was to be 
seen at the British Museum, and of which we had recently had reports that 
some of the species were still living. He had also alluded to the glaciers ef 
the country. Dr. Hector described a great mass of eri'atio blocks and large 
moraines that had been brought down by glaciers of still greater extent tban 
those now existing there. In fact, the whole of the western coast of New 
Zealand was a highly Alpine region. The President further stated that be 
had received from Dr. Haasfc, the Provincial Geologist of Canterbury, in New 
Zealand, a moat valuahlo memoir, describing a map of that province and illus- 
trated by numerous exquisite pictorial sketches of mountains and glaciers, 
which would be read at the next Meeting. 

Mr. Habper asked to be allowed to point out a route which ho took in 1867, 
undertaken merely from a desire to explore this hitherto unknown part of 
the island and for his own purposes a ■ ;! ' I ■ . : ■■ ■•. : ■ tnpanied 

by a few natives, he passed across New . , '■ s up the 

Hurunui Biver to the lakes in the mountains, and thence down the river 
Teramakau on the other side to the west coast and Jackson Bay. On that 
occasion he had an opportunity of observing the geography of the country. 
There is a great dividing range, extoding almost right through the centre of 
the island, from north-east to the south-west, about 100 miles from the west 
coast at the part where he crossed them, hut gradually trending to tiie 
westward — so that in the Otago province the w’atcrshecl line would ho hardly 
more than 30 miles from the coast-line — and terminaling in the clilTs surrounding 
Milford Haven and the fiords to the south. He ascended tlic watershed aud 
stood upon the saddle of the range, with high snowy mountains and glaciers 
on both sides of him ; and from that point he saw the Hurunui running to 

the eastward, and the .■\yTr, the Teramakau, running to the 

westward, By followir,^ ■ down from its source, as he had 

followed the Hurunui up to its source, he avoided the difficulties of cliffs and 
forests which Dr. Hector mot with. It took him twenty-six days to get 
down to the west coast. During that time ho was unprovided with neces- 
sary food, having only started with sufficient for a month, which they bad 
to carry on their backs, and much of it got spoiled from tho difficulty there 
was in crossing and recrossing the river, which they had to do by fording and 
swimming, and with their provisions on their baclvs, the dense impenetrable 
forests on both sides obliging them to keep as much as possible to the Ixjd of 
the river. They were utterly destitute before they got to the coast, and had 
to live on native birds, which he brought down with his gun. On getting 
down towards the coast the river was too deep to ford, and they had to make 
a raft. The stream was very rapid, and in tiio course of a few hours they 
found themselves in the breakers on the beach. He met with very few 
natives on the- coast. He went down the coast with one old man and explored : 
it is nothing hut a long sandy beach, with a dense forest reaching up to the 
Snowy Mountains, every 20 miles or so broken by large rivers with bar har- 
bours, mostly impracticable for navigation. These rivers rise, as do all the 
rivers of any size in the Middle Island, in the Snowy Mountains, fed by 
glaciers, &c., and havinf: rivers rising in the same part of the 

mountains, and flowing » . 'h .• Cook stands out a grand sight about 

30 miles from the coast, and the whole of the intervening country is covei*C(i 
with dense primeval forest. From Jackson Bay he endeavoured to strike in- 
Ismd, hut having no provisions he was compelled to return to the point where 
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he struck the coast, and reoross the island hj Hs former rente. The es^edition 
took abotit three months. 

Lord Donoughmoeb asked if on the western coast there was any harhonr or 
roadstead likely to give protection to shipping, because these forests then might 
be rendered extremely valuable. 

Mr. Habeer replied, there was no harbour worth speaking of until you 
came down to Milford Haven, in the south-west corner of the island, and all 
round there the coast was indented with fiords. But whore the Mawhera or 
• Grey Kiver entered the sea small steamers had lately crossed the bar, and a 
settlement was being formed there, the Government of Canterbury having 
spent a great deal of money in opening up a road along the route which he 
took. A harbour on the west coast would have been a great boon, because it 
Would have placed Canterbury in direct communication with Australia. 

The Pbbstbbkt asked if the fiords on the west of Otago Province were deep. 

^ Mr. Habpee said they were very fine harbours, but so deep that it was 
difficult to find anchorage. 


3, The fourth and conoltiding Paper was — • 

An Eocploration up the Mmk River to the edge of the Table-Land of the 
‘ Labrador Peninsula, By Henry ytiLS Hind, m.a., F.R.a,s., &o., 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

This river had been for centuries the canoe-route of the Montagnais 
Indians, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the interior, and latterly 
has been similarly used by the Nasquapee Indians, whose hunting- 
grounds are on the table-land. Its mouth is 18 miles east of Bay of 
Seven Islands, and its course is almost due north. The north-east 
branch is separated by a very low water-parting from the headwaters of 
th e Ashwanipi, or Hamilton Eiver, the chief stream of the table-land, 
1400 miles in lengthj by which it is possible to navigate its course 
to this point, and so complete the system of canal navigation through 
the interior. The numerous portage-paths, by their condition, indi- 
cate the anticpiity of this route. The distinguishing features of the 
Moisic ponion of which are the constant succession of rapids, falls, 
and impetuous currents ; alternating with lakes of widely different 
levels, into which occasionally may be seen half-frozen streams 
descending from the barren hill-tops, which in winter become masses 
of ice, that fall with inconceivable violence into the valley below. 
Where the stream becomes too rapid for the canoes to stem it there 
are portages, one of which occurs so low down as 45 miles from its 
mouth. Where the north-east and north-west branches unite (both 
being of about equal volume), the channel is about 150 yards wide 
in June. The canoe-route lies for 25 miles up the Cold water, a 
small affluent rising in Trout Lake, which, singular to say, throws 
off two considerable streams flowing in opposite directions. In this 
25 miles the river falls fally 1500 feet- Beyond this lake occurs a 
comparatively level lake-track, strewn with innumerable boulders, 
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richly clothed with mosses and lichens, and sometimes 20 feet in 
diameter. Beaching the ledge of the tahle-land, the elevation was 
discovered to he ahont 1850 feet, the highest monntain visible being 
2200. The course of the Ashwanipi, which forms the connecting 
link in the internal system of navigation, is roughly parallel to the 
gulf. Burther on, a range of snow-capped monntains, two days^ 
journey (about 60 miles) distant, was discernible in the no^h-easbi . 
while north and north-west was a bare undulating country, devas^ 
tated by the numerous conflagrations that have swept over the 
country, and has greatly diminished the animals of the country, on 
the chase of which the Indians depended ; in consequence of which 
the Montagnais Indians have been reduced to a handful, leading a 
miserable existence on tho table-land. 

The Pbesxdent, after f P— Hind for his valuable communica- 
tion, asked him to explai: . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ in the form of the pipes used by the 

difFeront tribes of Horth American Indians near tho course of tho Moisie 
River, and also to mention some instances of lakes having two outlets ; 
observing that correspondents of the ‘ Athenaeum’ had questioned the truth^ 
of Oaptaxn Speke’s statement with reference to Lake Hyamsa having two 
outlets. 

Professor Hind said he would mention some instances that had come under 
his own observation of the existence of two outlets in lakes. The first was at 
Trout Lake, which occupied the summit of a subordinate mountain-range at an 
altitude of 1460 feet. It sent out in a north-east dimoUon a tributary to the 
Moisie Biver, and in another direction the Ooldwater Biver. He passed into 

Trout Lake by the Cold water ■, ■ 1 ■ • it of it by the Moisie Biver 

tributary. The next was the ? '■ - !. ‘ . which also has two outlets, 

one flowing into Lake ‘Winn^ ^ into Lake Superior. The 

natives are in the habit of passing from the Winnipeg watershed to that of 
Lake Superior by means of the Prairie-Portage Lake and its outlets, without 
taking their canoes out of the water. Then, from a lake and marsh in the 
Q’Appelle Biver valley there is a small river which flows into the elbow of the 
south branch of the Saskatdxewan in a westerly direction, while from the same 
lake issues the Q’Appelle Biver, which, after a course of 276 miles, reaches the 
Assiniboine Biver in an easterly dii‘cction. Ibo fourth instance consists of a 
series of lakes, three in number, known as the Backiat Lakes ; they have a 
communication with the Souris River on the one hand, and with tho Pembina 
River, an aflduent of Bed Biver, on the otlier. These were four instances 
of two outlets from lakes, through three of which ho had himself passed, and 
the fourth he had seen from the summit of a mountain. Professor Iliud then 
called attention to varieties of stone pipes on the table of diiferent forms, and 
pointed out the peculiarity of each specimen as probably distinctive of the 
Indian nation by which it had been adopted. A certain type of pipe is used 
by the C- ' . \ v k . ‘ i- ■ ; : -grounds lie to the north of those belonging 

to the g* "I v : . . have a type of pipe peculiar to themselves, 
and the form of those used by the Plain Orees at the foot of the Rocky Moun*- 
tains is almost identical with the pipe of the Hasquapees, a tribe of the great 
Oree nation, on the table-land of the Labrador peninsula. The Ojibways, 
whose hunting-grounds lie to the south of the country inhabited by fixe Orees, 
have also a very disticct and well-marked form of stone pipe, wMclx, enables 
any one conversant with the customs of Indians to recognise it as characteristic 
of the Ojibway people. Ib was suggested that if this peculiarity in- the form of 
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the stone pipes in nso by different Indian nations in their natural state should 
he found to he constant, it might form a valuable mean in the hands of the 
archfcologist of arriving at some clue respecting the “ Mound builders” of the 
valleys of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and elsewhere. 

Colonel IjBkroy stated that, in the Eocky Mountains, there existed another 
lake, called the Ihmchhowl, from which the water flowed in one direction into 
the Pacific and in the other into the Arctic basin. 

Captain Spekk, with reference to Lake Nyanza, said ho had only seen one 
, outlet, hut he had been infoimod there were four outlets^ and ho had no reason 
to doubt the acciimcy of the statement. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, the 8th of February. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. JSxtracts from Private Letters received from M. du CirAiixtr. 

^Thb following extracts from letters recently received from M. du Clmillu by 
Fellows of the Soociety, who have kindly placed them at the disposal of the 
Council for publication, explain the position and prospect of that enthusiastic 
traveller at latest accounts, and may be considered ^ - to the letter 

read by the President at the Society’s Meeting of N (t;. Ihoceed- 

ings, Yol, vxii. JS^o. 1, p. 18). 

Fernand Yaaj Elver, 18th October, 1863. 

I have arnved, bb you will see by the heading of my letter, at the inteuded 
field of my y ^ great misfortune, tlio boat con- 
taining my ;-ir. • upset, and most of them have been spoilt. I 

was on board myself, but thanks to a kind Providence my life was spared. 

^^1 send to Gaboon a little box; containing a gold watch, a pocket cb.rono- 
meter, and a small sextant, to be forwarded to your care, art! slioiild bo 
exceedingly obliged if you would forward them to the care of the Eoyal 
Gepgraphioal Society.” * 

m ♦ ♦ m ^ 

Fernand Vaz, 19th October, 1803. 

“ I shall stay near the sea-shore until the end of the rainy season, say the 
beginning of May, so that I shall have time to receive a further supply of 
scientific instruments before proceeding into the interior. Just nowl am 
building a large bamboo bouse, which is to be my abode till I leave the coast. 
Housebuilding is not very expensive ; my new abode, which will he a palace 
as compared with my present wretched hut, will only cost me some 26^. 

“Everything looks well in regard to my future fy :- ^fhe way is 
clear before file. I have been veiy heartily received ■ \ who said 

they never expected to see me again, as I had been so long of returning to theni. 
I have thus far enjoyed pretty gcorl heal th ; but one attack of fever, wdiich I got 
over hi a few days. As scoii as my hous-.:- is finished, I iuiend lo begin taking 
photographs, as these. will add greatly to the interest of any new geographical 
facts I may obtain for my next work. At present, living as I do in a dai*k 
native hut, I do not oare to unpack my chemicals. 

“The weather is beginning to become very hot.” 


* The box with enclosures was received, and repairs made good. 
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2. Rmurces of the Niger as regards legitimate Trade, 

(Extract from a Letter from Commodore Wilmot, H.M.S. Battlesnahe, to tLe 

Commander-ia-Chief of the Cape Station, dated 9th December, 1863.) 

Lieutenant Gambier ascended in the steamer as far as Egga, about 360 
miles from the entrance of the river. From thence he advanced a further 
distance of 5 miles in his boats, and entered a small river, up which he went 
50 miles to a village called Wunagi, 7 miles from Beda, the capital of King 
Massaba. Dr. Baikie accompanied him. 

“At Wunagi they were met by King Massaba’s messengers, who informed 
them that horses would ho sent down for their conveyance to his town. 

“ The name of the river is not given in any chart, neither has it been sur- 
veyed. It will bo well to call it by some name connected with this year’s 
expedition. It is about 300 yards across in tlio broadest part, and from 30 to 
40 in its narrowest part. Depth unknown; but Lieutenant Gambier thinks it 
to average quite 2 fathoms, 

“ The banks are thick with mangrove, and a few trees ; hut the countiy is 
well cultivated, yielding Indian corn and yam. There is also the ‘butter- 
tree,’ which is about 10 feet hig' . ""I - «sbea butter,* which is used 

by the natives for food and fo , - ■ ' ■ ■■ bodies. There is plenty of 

cotton, red and white, and large : he grown. At every village 

cotton was brought down for sale, 

“ The country seems well populated with much of the same description of 
people as in other parts of Africa. All were very friendly, and anxious for 
trade. 

“ The soil appeal’s to be most fertile ; cotton, Indian and Guinea corn, cassava, 
date-palm, yams, &c., growing in great abundance. The yams are superior 
to those of most places on the coast ; and the climate from all accounts is very 
healthy, a fresh breeze blowing up from the sea. 

“ Thero are partridges and guinea-fowl, also elephants and buffaloes, in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Di\ Baikie came on board at Lukoja, his own place about 220 miles up ; 
and was greatly rejoiced to see the Investigator, as his supplies were exhausted, 
and he had given up all hopes of being relieved this year. 

The missionaiies were all landed at those places where they had missions, 
embarking again when the Investigator returned 

“ From the entrance of the Niger to Egga, a distance of 360 miles, the 
average depth in the rainy season is between 4 and 5 fathoms, excepting in one 
part of the ship-channel, which has only 10 feet. This, of course, niakes it 
inlpossiblc for vessels drawing more water to proceed further than this shallow 
part, which is about 200 miles up. 

“ There is another passage on the othetr side of the island, near which this 
10-feet channel is, which has not yet been surveyed ; and Lieutenant Gambier 
thinks it highly probable that a deep channel may be found there. 

“ My opinion, formed upon the information I have been able to obtain, is 
that it would well repay one Company to take the trade of the Niger into its 
own hands, encouraged and assisted by a yearly subsidy from the Government, 
until the trade is regularly and permanently established, and certain profit'' 
arise. 

“ After this it would be, of course, for Her Majesty’s Government to rescind 
the charter and do away with the monopoly, as they think proper. 

“ It appears that this single 10-feet channel mentioned above, is the only 
obstacle, excepting the river-bar, to vessels of large draught of water navigating 
the river, after passing the bar, and taking in their cargoes 300 miles up. 
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“ TMs is a very serious oLstaole, but can be overcome by steamers of light 
draught towing up large cargo boats, or bulks of a considerable size. The bar 
is another drawback to vessels drawing much water. There is only 12 feet on 
it in the rainy season. 

A Company must therefore be prepared to enter upon their work with 
two powerful paddle-wheel steamers drawing when loaded 9 feet of water, 
which is only one foot less than the depth of the channel in its shallowest part, 
with a good supply of cargo-boats or other conveyances, as they may deem 
expedient for river-work. 

The ship to receive the esargo must be at anchor outside the bar. These 
steamers should bo armed with one heavy and ope light gun, also a i)roportion 
of small-arras, rockets, &c., in case of necessity. They should be very fast, 
well ventilated, and carry at least 100 tons of coal, A depdfe of coal must bo 
ip the river at the best selected place, and wood , can bo obtained very chea)). 
I should say that steamers with two rudders would be tho best, which will 
prevent the necessity ■" I" h: '*. 

At first some litth- w '. ubtless arise, which must be expected ; 

but the enterprise of backed up by the energy and skill of 

British seamen, will conquer every obstacle, and establish a trade in the Niger 
tliat willfully satisfy, in a few years, every one that is really interested in the 
happiness and prosperity of this part of AMoa,’’ 


, ' N'o'TIOa 

The Library of the Boyal G-eograpbioal Society will on and after 1 st March, 
1860, open at 10- to a.m., and close at 4*30 p.M. on ordinary days, and at 
2*80 p.H. on Saturdays. 
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SESSION 18G3-G4. 

Sixth Meeting^ ^tli Fehruary^ 1864. 

SiE EODEEICK I. MXJEOHISON, k.o.b., Peesideot, in ike Chair. 

‘PRESENTATioiTS. — Rev>$. P. Badg$T and /. /. Mercier, John KempsUr 

and &• Clowes, &qr$. 

Elections.— G, P. Badger; J. CochflM Bimsdale, JEsq,; Sir 
Frederick BaUiday, e :. o . b . i Qamn Bardie ; Charles Samte EomdM ; 
Fdmund Trirnner ; and Bemy WegvMn, Esqrs^ 

Accessions to Libbahy.— ^ The Cotton Trade ; its “bearing upon 
the Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commerce of the American 
Eepnblics, considered in connection Y^^ith the System of Negro 
Slavery in the Confederate States ; ’ hy George McHenry. ^ Narra- 
tive of Canadian Exploring Expeditions/ by Professor W. T. Hind ; 
presented by the Author. Continuations of Transactions/ &o. 

Accessions to Map-eoom since last Meeting (Jan. 26), — Sourcea 
of the Nile, by Captains Speke and Grant; 8 sheets, MS, Mapa 
Topografico de la Altiplaiiioie Central de Bolivia, by Plugo Eeok;, 
1862. New Zealand — Province of Canterbury, showing the Glaciers 
and Alpine range, illustrated by 12 large-sized Drawings by Dr. 
Haast, P.G. New Zealand — showing the Seat of War, Auckland; 
published by the Editors of the ‘Daily Southern Cross,' New 
Zealand, Ancient Map of Africa, preserved in the British Museum, 
presented by his Excellency Conde de Davradio, Die Britischen 
Inseln iind das Uhtliegende Meer; by A. Petermann. Special- 
Karte Slid - Schleswig ; , by A. PeterJcnann. Plan of the District 
around Shanghai, under the protectioii of the Allied Eorces (2 
copies); presented by the War Office, through Sir E, Lugard/K.a.B. 
Continuation of Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 

Exhibitions. — Twelve chromo-lithographs of glacier and other 
Views in the Southern Alps of Middle Island, New Zealand, tq 


56 haast on the Southern alps of Canterbury, i_feb. s, i864. 

illustrate Dr. HaasVs Paper ; from -water-oolour sketches taken oii 
fho spot. 

Previous to reading tke first Paper of the evening, the President 
called attention to the series of the above-mentioned beautiful 
chromo-lithograph views of the mountain-scenery of New Zealand, 
after which 

. The first Paper, which was entitled “ On the Southern Alps of 
hury^ Middle Island^ Nm Zealand f by Dr. Haast, Provincial Geologist, 
was read, in which the author briefly summarized the results of his 
numerous surveys during the years i861'‘fi2-68. TThis magnificent 
snow^olad range, from which descend enormous glaciers, reaches in 
this province its greatest elevation, forming the culminating point of 
the great back-bone that runs through both islands from north-east 
to south-west, which is bnly broken through at Cook’s Straits, and 
rises in the .North Island to peaks almost as lofty, such as the 
well-known cone of Mount Egmont. The pyramidal form is every- 
where the marked feature of the huge masses, numbers of which 
exceed 10,000 feet in height; while Mount Cook, the highest sum- 
mit of all, is 12,460 feet, and about 30 miles from the west coast. 
Hetween each mountain-system, as it were (some of which,, how- 
ever run for many miles without auy traces of a col), occurs a pass of 
varying altitude, generally very inaccessible, some as high as 6600 
feet to about 8000 feet ; and these intervening depressions form the 
watershed of rapid and formidable mountain-torrents which fall into 
the ocean on the west coash The eastern flanks are drained in like 
manner by glacier-streams, which, however, having a longer 
fance to run ere reaching the east coast, , and encountering huge 
lakes which regulate their flow to some extent, mate this side of 
fte range eminently suitable for an emigration-field. Nothing can 
Oxceod the beauty of the tints both of sky and vegetation, or the 
singular glacial anomalies that present themselves on some of the 
glaciers ; as, for instance, that of the Biver Qodley, which has two 
Wateifalls falling from its eastern edge into two deep gorges, only 
separated by a buttress of rock, as depicted in one of the spirited 
sketches made on the spot, which were exhibited at the Meeting. 
Bietween Mount Cook and Mount Stokes (in immediate proximity 
and almost as lofty as the former) there is a deep very abrupt cleft, 
as it were, constituting a col about 7000 feet above sea -level 
beyond which the chain again rises, but is now bifurcated as it. 
proceeds south-west, till a singular gap or break occurs — ^not above ^ 
1000 feet high, with a swamp on the summit, emptying in both, 
directions, and presenting physical features which, it is believed, arc 
without a parallel in any other portion of the globe — through 
which' alone it is possible to reach the west coast from the 
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•eastern portion of tlie province. ' TKis pass will probably be ere 
long made available for ponies at least. Beyond tbis singular pass 
tbe two chains reunite, as they approach Mount Aspiring on 
the frontier-line between Canterbury and Otago. All the valleys 
on either side of the chain are universally densely clothed with 
forest-trees ; but while the chain on its western aspect has the ap- 
pearance of an undulating rampart, on the east there extend numerous* 
lofty chains running north and south, or at right angles to the main 
^‘back-bone,” as it has been aptly termed. This configuration 
necessarily loads to there being an enormous amount of glacier 
surface, the moraines on which are unusually clearly defined and 
plentiful. The Tasman Glacier is 12 miles long, and at its lower 
extremity If mile wide. Traces everywhere present themselves of 
many of these glaciers having at no remote period extended several 
hundred feet further than their present limits ; and in the course of 
explaining the drawings, reference was made to several indications 
confirmatory of received theories of the mode of progression of 
glaciers under various physical conditions. ♦ 

The PEESiDnur said he was proud to preside upon an occasion when a 
gentleman who was a geologist by profes.^iou had proved himself to be a 
good geographer, and Lad shown how iTii.in'iafiely the subjects of physical 
geography and geology were united. i>r. Haasts labours were worthy of all 
commendation. His illustrations of tire glaciers proved that the south- 
western part of New Zealand was in that intemediate state which all geo- 
logists were agreed upon was formerly the condition of the northern part of, 
our own islands. In Ms last Anniversary Address he adverted to the belief 
of geologists, that all the northern part of Scotland was once in tlie condition 
that Greenland is at the present day ; that is, covered with snow, with glaciers 
descending from the snowy mountains. In the illustrations and in the Paper 
which had been brought before them, they had a description of those pheno- 
mena as now at work in Now Zealand, and in this respect it was a valuable 
communication, as presenting a history of an intermediate link in the develop- 
ment of glacial action descending from ancient to modem periods. 

Mr. CooKSOK^ at the invitation of the President, pointed put on the map the^ 

1 ('f various gold-diggings and coal-mines in the Otago and Canter- 

Vj-.!-}' He also pointed out the locality of the Tirimakau Bi'ver, at 

the mouth of which Mr, Whitcombe, the explorer, was drowned by' the iip- 
setting of his canoe. 

The President related some of tbe cifcumstanccs connected with the death 
of Mr* Whitcombe, as set out at length in a letter, which, owing to acci- 
dent, was not brought to the meeting. Sir Roderick particularly dwelt on the 
hold spirit of discovery which had led tMs explorer to sacrifice his life, and he' 
was therefore most Unwilling that the evening should, pass without sL tribute to 
his merit from all geographers jiresent. 

The following is an extract from the letter alluded to : — . 

Extract of Lctt&r frerfa JSaast to the Fresident^ dated CJirMclmrch^ 

15^7i Jum, 1863. 

** Knowing that an Alpine pass, about 6000 feet high, existed at the. head-' 
w-aters of the southern branch of the.Rakaia, the Canterbury Government sent* 
Mr. Henry Whitcombe to aseertain if this pas^ could ‘ be made available tck-^ 
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RAIMONDY^ON THE FBOOTIER PROVINCE OF [Feb. 8, 1864: 

mcR ite west coast from Gliristclmroli. He readied tHs saddle on the 20tR‘ 
of April, bxit, instead of Tctnrning, he continned the journey with one of bis 
men, sendin<^ the rest of the party hack to wait for him on the known Alpine 
saddle between the sources of the Hxmniui (east coast) and Taramakau (west 
coast j 

‘‘ avino* crossed the pass, he arrived at the sources of the Hokitika, aa 
important nver which reaches the sea about 16 miles south of the Taramakau, 
op the 3rd of May. Although Mr. Whitcomho was an accomplished surveyor, 
'a good mathematician and astronomer, who had worked succossfully in India 
and Australia, he had had np experience in New Zealand tr.i-TP-r-. 

which requires not only strong men, able tp carry a heavy .. 

hunger, fatigue, and cold, hut also a general knowledge of the nature of rivers 
and^he best way of crossing them. n . , 

Owing to his defieient arrangements, Mr. Whitcomhe on reaching the coast 
was so oidiansted, that he had great difficulty in walking to the Taramakau, 
:where lie hi'\ v.d i:o find a Maori settlement, in order to procui-e some provisions, 
as they Imdi jijiis!:ed al'. theirs. 

« Unfortunately the few Maories who lived there had left the settlement, so 
they determined on following the coast to the mouth of the river Grey j ^ for this 
purpose they had to cross the Taramakau, which is a large and rapid river. 

As no large canoe was to be found, they tied two small old ones together ; hut 
when they reached the cuiTent, their contrivance began to sink and drift towards 
the bar., Mr. Whitcomhe, who was a good swimmer, jumped into the water 
and attempted to reach the shore j hut, being in such an exhausted condition, 
he was drifted into the surf at the mouth of the river, and unfortunately was 
drPwned. H is companion, who could not swim, had a most miraculous escape ; 
by tying his right hand to one of the canoes, he succeeded in remaining with 
it, being tossedT about for many hours hj the advancing and receding waves. 
He was at last cast on shore, and, on recovering himself, he worked his way 
up the hanks' of the Taramakau for a few miles, and fortunately fell in with 
some Maories, who gave him a few potatoes. He at last arrived at the saddle 
of the Taramakau, where his former companions awaited them ; and I may 
here state, as an instance of the sufferings which he had endured, that bis 
companions, even after conversing with him for some time, did not recognise 
him, so much was he altered, and this after an absence of only twenty days.’* 


Ite second Papei wa^s ©ntiUed ‘ 

** On the Froxitier Frotince of Loreto in North PeruF By Professor 
Bon. Aotonio Raimorby of Lima (Honorary Corresponding 
^ Member, B.G.S.). 

,, Communicated by W. Boleaert. 

®feis eommunioaiion gives an instalment of the author’s labours 
during the past twelve years, to make known the many valuable 
products of Peru, in carrying out which object be has ma^e nu-- 
merous excursions in all directions into the interior. 

The province of Loreto is as large as all the other departments 
together, and extends from the Cordillera region of Pasco to the 
junction of the Amazon with the Jarava, its south-west portion 
being mountainous, while its eastern districts consist of extensive 
"plains, well- watered and covered with luxuriant vegetation. In the 
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mountainous region tlae most jprominent physical features are tlae 
passage of the Huallaga through a gap in the mountain-chain, and 
the renowned Pongo de Manseriche through which the Maranon 
effects its escape. The plains consist of the usual alluvial soil, 
entirely free from pebbles, which is charaoteristic of the great 
South American plains bordering on the Amazon. 

The climate of Loreto is hot and moist, the mean temperature* 
being 21® to 22® 0. (71®-73® P.)> while such is the humidiiy that in 
a few days, boots, clothes, &o., become covered with mioroscopio 
vegetation. At midday, however, the thermometer indicates as high 
as 93° temperature, which, owing to the immense amount of mois- 
ture, becomes almost insupportable. The rainfall hero is probably 
at least as heavy as at any otlior spot on the globe, which the author 
is inclined to attribute in great measure to the congelation and con- 
densation of the s.s.w. winds upon the snow-covored summits of the 
Andes, combined with the known phenomena of the north-east and 
south-east trades upon their eastern slope, as hitherto maintained. 

■After noticing the layer of sand, 40 to 60 miles in width,, which 
covers the sen^oGast of Peiu, the sea-shells found in which in large 
quantities, of descriptions similar to those which abound in the 
adjacent sea, seem to indicate that it was upheaved at a recmit 
date from the ocean, and commenting On the phenomena of tem- 
perature likely to occur from these physical features, Senior Bai- 
mondy elucidates his theory that this peculiarity of soil has, 
coupled with the prevailing winds on the opposide side of the 
mountain-range, a great deal to do with the climatic extremes 
already alluded to. He then examines the origin and cause of the 
network of rivers of the lower region of Loreto, and' considers 
fully what stream is really entitled to be regarded as the parent 
stream of the mighty Amazon (the name Orellana, imposed on it in 
honour of its discoveret, has become entirely disused). 

A list of affluents follows, furnishing a very much needed contri- 
bution to the geography of that region, which concluded, he passes 
to the consideration of the three main streams, the Maranon, the 
Huallaga, and the Ucayali; most of the various affluents from the 
north sdluded to or named as flowing through Peruvian territory, 
havmg their sources and the upper portions of their course lying 
within , the $tate of Hcuador, 

The roads * entering this extensive territory are only three in 
number — one from the north, one in Central Peru, and One from the 

* Besides these ** roads ” (as Sefior Raimondy terms them, though a recent 
letter suggests “broken ladders after an earthquake** as a much more faithful and 

apposite description of them), the author of the Paper mentions several other paths 
le^ng over the Cordillera into Loreto province, , . . v 
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soTith ; the capital, Moyohamha, a city of 8000 souls, hut covering 
as much ground as Lima, being sitxiatod in the extreme north- 
west comer of the province, not far eastward of Chaohapoyas, 
with which one of these roads communicates. The soil is a sand- 
stone so loose that one single very heavy rain will occasionally woi’k 
a channel of immense depth. The food is chiefly vegetable, and the 
" principal manufacture that of what is khoxva in Europe as Panamd 
straw-ware. In one province, that of. Tarapto, the exchange 
medium is wax, a hard day’s work being remunerated by 4 oz. 
wax! Several particulars were given of the towns and. villages of 
this immense region, in one of which the ciroulatipg curxenoy is large 
needles, each representing Id . sterling. The universal currency, 
however, is qotton doth, which, as in Africa, has a fluctuating 
value >• but always commands its own value in barter. 

The mineral products of the district adjoining the rising grounds 
are rock-salt (with lime-springs near), sulphate of lime, alum, sul- 
phur (pure), iron-ore and lignite ; and gold is found on the great 
river Napo. This whole region has recently been opened up by 
improved steamers, when it is at least probable that a very gi’eat 
development of trade must take place to Pari and Europe on one 
side, and to Callao and the Ear East on the other. At present, 
however, the navigation of the river is only open hy the jealousy of 
the Brazilian Government to the Peruvians, in order that they may 
reach their own country from the Atlantic. 

Tlic PuEsrnKNT stated that Bon Antonio Baimondy had been employed 
during twelve years by the Goveinment of Peru in collecting statistical and 
geographical materials in regard to the produce of the country; and tlic Council 
had thought him well worthy of being elected an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Gr(30grapliical Society. The subject brought before them 
was of vast extent, and he hoped there were gentlemen present who could 
pOipt put the great advantages to be derived from a trade with l^cru carried on 
hy ascending the Amazon to those great aflhients which flow into it from the 
Cordilleras. When they considered the comparatively waterless condition of 
the region on the Peruvian side of the Andes, and also what easy communica- 
tion all that region could have with the Atlantic by means of these tributary 
rivers flowing eastward into the great stream of the Amazon, they would see 
how important it was to the commerce of the world to have this communication 
opened up. He Icnew no gentleman so competent to speak upon this subject 
as Mr, Markham, who had travelled in Peru, and who had written most 
instructively and eloquently upon that region. " . 

hD:. OuBMENTS Markham said he had descended many of the tributaries of 
the Amazon a considerable distance, but he liad never entered upon the province 
of Loreto. He had, however, studied the subject of the Paper a great deal 
while in Peru and since his return to Englandi It was very remarkable that 
such an enormous surface as the 2,500,000 square miles which comprise the 
basin of the Amazon had been so little explored during the three himdred 
years tliat the coast-line of South America had been known to geogiuphers; 
§qme. daring spirits, did in the sixteenth century descend into these forests in 
search of the lake in which dwelt the man who was covered with gold-dust, and 
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they penetrated hundreds of miles on foot to points on the Caqueta, Punis, 
and other large streams, which had never been reached by any scientific or 
mercantile traveller since their time. They were the ^eat explorers of the 
Amazon valley. In the succeeding century the missionaries descended feome of 
the rivers, hut they appeared to have been very supemtitious and very timid. 

He had in his possession the manuscript journal of one of these missionaries, 
who observing, one morning, a jaguar crawl along the branch of a tree and 
pounce down upon a great porpoise, which was browsing upon the hanks of a 
liver, and drag it on to the beach, was so dismayed at the thought ;that 'a *' 
similar fate might befal him if his canoe happened to he under the branches of 
one of the trees at night, that he relinquished his mission and returned. In 
the present century scientific men had shown gioater zeal and ^eater energy, 
and had spent many years of their lives, separated from all thoir Mends, in 
cy" , rnhealthy regions. 

!:■■■-. N : introduced Mr, jBatea and Mr, Wallace,’ as gentlemen who 
had a personal knowledge of the idiysical features of the Amazon. • 

Mr. Baths said ho had ascended the Amazon from its mouth as far as the 
Peruvian frontier, a distance of 1800 miles from the Atlantic, and kid tra- 
velled over large portions of it many times. The breadth of the river 
varied from a mile and a-half to seven miles. It winds along in. lengthy 
curves,' forming magnificent reaches. Every inch of the hanks is covered 
with forest vegetation j indeed, the whole country is covered with one 
vast matted forest, Rowing to an enormous height, and presenting a most 
juciuresque and vaiied scene. It is a very healthy country, fie knew 
Englishmen both at Paiu and Santarem, who had lived there Uiirty ot 
forty years, and they still bore the florid complexions of their countrymen. 

The whole of this distance of 1800 miles lay in Brazilian territo^, which 
in the valley of the Amazon embraces a region 800,000 square ruiles in ext^t, 
of tbe moat fertile soil in the world. In passing along the river in native 
canoes he frequently noticed that the banks are composed of a rich crumbling 
.vegetable mould, fifteen to twenty feet in depth. Xet this grand country is 
almost without inhabitants. The population at the last census exceeded hut 
little 230,000 souls, which is in the ratio of one person to every four square 
miles. In the province of Archangel, the most forbidding country in northern 
Europe, the population is in the ratio of four persons to one square mile. In 
consequence of this scantiness of population in the valley of the Amazon, there 
was no agriculture carried on. He never saw a plough, and he <puld count on 
his fingers tjhe number of hoes and spades that he saw during the whole 
of the eleven years he was there. The trade is entirely confined to gatherio^. 
the spontaneous productions of the forest — ^india-rubber, chocolate-nuts, hrsizil- 
nuts, sarsaparilla, vanilla, &c. Timber is scarcely yet become an article of 
export, though tbe country- abounds in the most beautiful and varied descrip- 
tions of woods. The total exports from this country all pass through the piort 
of Par^i, and do not exceed 400,000?. per annum, of which india-'nibber com- 
prises about one-third, and chocolaternuts one-half. It is an interesting 
problem how this .country is to be peopled. The Brazilian Government have 
set their faces against the importation of negro slaves, and he was afraid that 
European immigrants will be of little use in field labour. * 

Mr. WalIiAOE said he went about a thousand miles up the Amazon and 
ascended the Eio Negro. During the four years he spent there, he acquired 
all the information he tb-''- r^mriry. The surface is covered 

with the largest unbrol:. ■ ■■ i .• -■ , r'.»i : is the great physical feature 

of South America. At the mouth of the Amazon the forest extends only a, 
few hundred miles into, the interior, and then you get to the moiinfaiiious 
district of Brazil and Guiana, which is partly open country mixed with wood. ^ 
Earther up the river an enormous plain opens out north and south, extending 
to the foot of the Andes, entirely covered with forest. The forest is of such 
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extant il-?.' o France, Spain, and Germany might be thrown 

downi. ■ hey would be ab3olutely lost there — ^you might 

travel about for yWs and never hit upon them. It is au i'liero.'-iii'.f: problem 
to ascertain why it should ceaso so abruptly to the novi :! to il-c south. 
To the north you come at once to the . open grassy plains on the Orinoco, and 
to the south you come to similar open plains on the Parana. . The river is 
also equally note-worthy from its enormous extent and the isolation of those 
nations that dwell in the interior. The people, the greater part of them, are 
•* utterly ignorant of any other country but their own except by vague report. 
All their ideas of geography are connected with this river ; the position of 
other countries is conceived of as either on one side of the river or the other. 
E\'eu uparativoly educated people, Braziliw and Spai.iiircls, who hwii been 
and etiuciiiohi 'there, in questioning, him about Pnuxe aiui luigiaiKi, have 
asked on which side of the river they are situated^ They iinagiue iJaat the 
;AJnazion river flows all round the world, .and that every country must bo 
situated on one side or the other. , , 

Mn. Or.nsT’E>mT:na gave some particulars relative to a German settlement 
Avliich,^^)!! tii(; of the Ponivian Government, had established itself 

on ihc easicrr., sloi.-c- oi ii:e Andes, in the year 1866 , adding tliat it was the 
great wish of rhe country to introduce European emigrants.^ But to accom- 
plish that ohjeefc successfully, it was necessary, he argued, that the emigrants 
should he able to ascend tlm Amazon by way of Paii. At present the liti- 
gation of this river was hermetically sealed hy the Brazilian G'.,.v(;r'.nM;iif ag-iius;!: 
the flags of all nations, except the riverain states, Peru, J'c-.fiv'n'.v, V/;-ir/u(,:lo, 
Granada, and Brazil. But these four republics' had no ships, consequently 
ihe whole of the r.avigaticn was entirely in the hands of Brazil. He men- 
tioned special i* <;ri:;ccs o:‘ t.’.Kr difficulties to which this restriction had given 
rise, and alluded more iiarticularly to a ■ ' '■ ^*■'■''7 years, teminating in 
1880 , which had been conceded to the i' : I "^..vigation Oompany, hy 

which dunng the whole of t: ' ‘ ■ * * ‘1 th ■: Amazon would be closed to tlie 

commerce of the world. He (, . '. A a great hardship, and he hoped, 

whenever an arrangement of our present difficulties with Brazil took, place, 
that the British Government would bring forward the question of the opening 
of the Arnazon. 

< Mb. Bollaebt, the translator of the Paper, ' said he would advert to only 
one point — ^the healthiness or the unhealthiness of ihc ciimsUo ir. the province 
which was tire subject of the Paper. The only unhealthy parts are some of 
the valleys which nm down from the, great chains of mountains, where th^re 
are ocoasioiral, visitations of intermittent fever. But lower down, in groat 
bends of the river, the climate is perfectly healthy. He had paid some atton- 
tiou himself to the g(:ogra;.liy imd jreoloj-y of the oonntry, aud jKi iliouglit 
Professor Baimondyhad jusi ice these brar.cl-es of the fii'.bject in bis 

Paper. A senous censidcivd Ion. Viewcver, pressed itself upi n riis mij-ci, jiainely, 
the continued oppo.s':ioi: of brazil lo the general ,1 1,1 of :j:e sea-like 

river Amazon, and ho would suggest, if Brazil ])crsistcd in keeping the 
navigation of it closed, that the Mersey and the Thames he closed tO ^e 
. Brazilian fis^. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 22 nd February. 
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Seventh Meeting^ Felruary 22, 1864. 

Sm EODEEIOK I. MUEOHISON, k.o.b., President, in the Chair. 

Elections. — JK. /. A^iton^ Esq, ; 0, 8. Brodie, Esq, ; E, Car- 
rington^ Esq, ; Geo. Clowes^ Esq.^ jm. ; H. Cunningham^ Esq. ; Ca;pt, L, 
Elmer; Oorneltm 0rinm% Esq,; /. Earveg^ Esq.; J. G. Irving^ 
Esq.; G. M. Lampson, Esq.; /. McLaren, Esq. ; lion. E. Powys; Wm* 
Bennie^ Esq. ; E. B. Ross^ Esq, ; J. Scott, Esq. ; KB. J. Sfaton, 
Esq., B.A. ; Hon. C. H. Tracy ; Q. 'TarnhuU, Esq. 

Accessions to Library. — ^ Tho Cotton Trade ; its hearing upon 
■flio I^rosperity of Groat Britain and Gommorce of the American 
Eopnhlios, considered in connexion with tho System of IS^ogro 
Slavery in tlio Confederate States/ hy Goo. MoTIeniy. ‘ Nayrativo 
of Canadian Exploring Expeditioils/ hy Professor H. Y. Hind ; pre- 
sented hy the Author. Continuations of Transactions, Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, &o. &o. • 

' AcoESsroNS TO MAP-Rook. — Map of Africa, on S sheets, hy E. G. 
Eavenstein, p.R.a.^. Map of Nord-Sohlessing, hy A. you Petermann, 
H,o*p.R.a.s. \ . 

The Paper read was — ^ 

Notes of a Journey from Gaza, through the interioT of Arabia, to El 

KhaUf on the Persian Gulf, and theme to Omh^n, in 1862-63. By^ 

Gifford Palgrave. 

After recounting how, in order to conceal their intentions, the 
author and his companions first wandered into Galilee, in April, 1862, 
where they met the Prince of Wales, while a fiiend at Jaifa was 
preparing their disguises, toanging for their camel-transport, &c.,an 
account is given of the characters they respectively played : Mr. 
Palgrave passing for a doctor, as best calculated to bring hitn in 
contact with all classes. On 4th May they left Jaffa, from which 
period, till their arrival at Bagdad the following year, all trace of 
them was lost. On the 6th they reached Gaza, their final starting- 
point, where they Stayed three weeks in order to get guides, &c. 
At length, on 27th May, they left in charge of some Arabs of the 
Beni-Ahijeh who were to conduct them as far as Maan on the Haj 
Or pilgrimagO-route from Damascus to Mecca. In this part of their 
toad they crossed the desert of El Tih, through the rocky gorges of 
which they travelled for four days, usually on a s.s.e. course. After 
passing south so far as to he within two days of Akaha, the road 
turned north-east to MaaU, where another detention of twelve days 
took place. Between this and the Jafif province of the Epper 
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iSTejed is waterless desert, inhabited by the most desperate of all 
the Bedouin tribes. In crossing- this they found hut one wateiing- 
place, and had nearly perished in a Samlbn (simoom of ordinary 
current use). 'No living thing was encountered here, but a few 
serpetits and lizards, till the frontier of the independent princi- 
pality of Jebel Shomer had been reached, marked by the Wadi 
^ Serhan. ‘ Seven daj^s the road‘ Continued through this valley, as far 
k8 Magna, a large encampment of the Sherarats, and on 30th June 
they entOJred Jahf. Here are grohps of lovely villages nestling under 
palm-trees, and two ancient Christisin towers, hut not of the Eoman 
period, which command the place and the entrance of the wadi; 
this being a great centre of commerce for the Bedouins of JSTorthem 
Arabia.. , 

. The* kingdom of Jehel Shomer lies between 26° 30' and 32^ K., 
and; 38° 40' and 44° e., and its inhabitants are part nomad, part 
etationAry, so that both trade and agriculture are to some extent 
represented, though two-thirds of the area is desort. The inha- 
bitants of the rugged defiles which form the chief pliysico-geogra- 
phical features of the country were in early times Christians, and 
long withstood HI Islam, The state-religion is now Mohammedan, 
but it is only prominent in the towns. Away from those a few 
loose superstitions seem to represent the religious element. 

Hxom this point, after nineteen days’ inoessant intercourse with' 
^f&e chiefs and people, many of whom were treated medicinally, the 
party left for Hail, the capital of the kingdotn of Jehel Shomer. 
Their road hitherto had hut one well in eeve^i dAys’ maxch aver a 
sterile stony tract, alternating with sandhills wHoh reflected the 
heat till it became insuppor table. The entire distance to Hail 
was ten days’ journey, the latter portion through fertile valleys 
hemmed in by rooky mountains. 

At the capital they remained six weeks, being kindly treated by 
the King Jelah, whose subjects are described as a fine race. There 
is really a considerable amount of trade here. 

On 8th July they left, sixteen in number, and next dsy crossed 
tjte Jebel Salma, the seat in pre-Islamite times of Koleih-Wa^^ 

. whose sway extended over half Arabia. On the 10th they reached 
Faid, a village on the road from Bagdad to Medina, and on the 
13th entered ^e kingdom of the celebrated sect known as the 
Wahabites, whose king, Ihn Saiid, is generally known as the Sultan 
of Nejed. The road they had just traversed had Iain chiefly 
through long valleys running from north-east to south-west, well 
watered amj abounding in gardens, hut monotonous from the absence 
of mountains. At noon on the 14th, .the crest of an elevatioA 
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reyealed io tliem lying Below, tBe. plains of Kasim, tB© frontier 
province of. the WaBabites; and Argnn, -the seat of the local govern 
nor, was readied in safety* 

Here the climate becomes tropical, as the plateau has been left 
behind. Tlie kingdom extends over 10® of latitnde by 7^ of longi- 
tude, being bounded west by the Haj road, east by the Persian Gulf 
Beradoh, a large town, was reached on the 16th, which is the seat, 
of the Wahabite Governor of Kasim, and is a station for the Persian 
pilgrims. The inhabitants are enterprising traders, and cotton is 
successfully cultivated in the neighbourhood. A revolt in the 
neighbourhood detained them hero seventeen days, travelling being 
exceedingly insecure towards the capital, in consequence of most of 
the inhabitants of the Beradeh district sympathising with the in- 
surgents. 

At length the chief guide of the Persian pilgrims to Mecca offered 
his seiwioes to conduct the party to Eiadh, the capital. They passed 
several towns more or less in size, and on the 7th October reached 
the large fortified town of Mejmad. On the 9th they crossed a 
running stream, a phenomenon in Arabia ; and in two days, after 
ascending another plateau, reached the town of Sadek. On the 
10th they reached Hormeimeleh, hirth-piaoe of Ibn-Abd-el-Wahab, 
founder of the sect named after him. llere the guberuateial resi- 
dence is a palace built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1818. Thence they 
passed by the large ruinous town of Aujonsh, at the moutli of what 
is called Wadi Henifeh (Orthodox Valley). This city was formerly 
called Mosoilemeh, after a rival of Mahomet (probably the pseudo- 
prophet of that name mentioned in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall ’), 
whose capital was at Riadh, and who reigned over this regioni 
Jiiadh was reached at noon on the 13th October, where the King 
assigned them lodgings, which they inhabited till 25th November. 
Some of the houses here are two and even three stories high. The 
people are, in accordance with the dogmas of their sect, excessively 
fmiatical and austere ; and a foreigner’s life is far from safe among 
them. On leaving, the party, now reduced to three, had to avoid 
the large towns; two of which, Manfuleh and Solemieh, are 
specified, and concealed themselves in the small valley of Yama- • 
nieh till their faithful guide and friend Khalif, who was con- 
voying some Persian merchants, could rejoin them. On his 
overtaking'them, they held eastward through fine plains, camping 
at water each night. On 1st December they were at a well^ 
where the great caravan-routes meet from Nejed, Hasa,, and 
Harik. Beyond this lies the Dohur Desert, an offshoot of the Great 
ipnthern Desert, two days’ j.oumey across, forming a plateau, , on 
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descending from whioli hj a rather abrupt descent they found 
themselves at Hofhuf, where is a strong citadel called Kot. Hasa, 
where they now were, is the richest and most populous of the Wa- 
habite provinces, the climate almost resembing that of India. Here 
are workers in metals of great repute, while large quantities of 
textile fabrics are also manufactured. 

^ Hence, three days’ journey without lihalif brought them to El 
Hhatif, on the Persian Gulfi where their faithful esquire rejoined 
them. El Khatif is surrounded by a net-work of rivers, and is 
buried in an intexmitiable succession of gaidens. Here the party 
divided, in order to obviate the risk of both losing their lives in the 
perilous journey to Omiiu. : The author now took boat, crossing the 
Persian Gulf twice, and ultimately on Brd March, 1863, reached 
Sohar, the ancient capital of Om^n. Thence they coasted south- 
eastward, and when their long tedious Yoyage seemed just at an 
end, the boat was shipwrecked, nine only being saved out of twenty- 
one souls on board. 

Qn ,9th March they were at Watiejyeh, a day’s journey from 
Muscat, whose monarch they visited at his countxy palace here, just 
as they were, shoeless, hatless, and in their torn shirts merely. He 
received them affably, and next day they went on to Muscat, the 
road being very difficult owing to the spurs of the Jebel Akhdar, 
which here run quite down to the sea. Thence, after a stay of 
twelve days, he proceeded up the Persian Gulf, reaching Bagdad, 
after a severe access of fever and delirium, on 19th April, and 
Heyrout on 11th July* 

As a general result, all anti-Islamitic races throughout tihe East 
are to be found among the mountains. 

After rcturniug tlianlis to tlic author, the Presjuent said that, since the 
foundation of the Society, they had had no conimimication rcsiwcLing Arabia 
which approached ip interest the memoir of Mr. Palgrave, With respept to 
the exterior of the country,' its ports, its promontones, and its coasts, the 
excellent memoirs of Captain Haines (v. ‘ Journal,* vol ix. p. 126) and Lieu- 
tenant Welsted (v, ‘Journal,’ vol. vii. p. 20), as puhlished in the Society’s 
* Journal ’ bad tlv.v- ivvi a gre-n I. dcid of light upon that part of the subject Again, 
at the present n;Oir.e:i:, tju-iain Constable of the Indian Navy was preparing 
for publication by L!:t;-\di:::!a:i y. some admlinblo illustrations of, and important 
additions to, our knowledge of the geograpTiical ou ll iucs of the coasts. But with 
the exception of Hr. Walliii, a linn, \vi;o n.ndo hnr.seli a perfect Arab scholar, 
and who had gone a certain distance into the interior, and whose journey is also 
described in our volume (v. ‘ Journal,’ vol. xx. p. 293), we had had no traveller 
to compare with Mr, Palgrave. He hoped that gentleman would explain more in 
detail the nature of his route and the difficulties he had to encounter, for these 
had been only Rightly dludecl to in the abstract which had been read. There 
were three subjects which he hoped the author would, specially illustrate : — 
First, as to the dissimilanty between the Bedouins or nomads of the north of 
Arabia, with whom alone we had acquainted, and the people of the 
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Wahal^ee country, a remarkable nation in the interior, among 'wbom Mr. 
Palgrave bad resided. Next, be should like to know something about that 
remarkable race of Sabseans or Fire-worshippers, who had never been described 
by any traveller in Arabia. Thirdly, as to the famous breed of Arab horses in 
the Nejed, Mr. Palgrave could, he was aware, communicate some curious par*- 
tionlars. f 

Mb. Palgbave. — Before addressing myself to this Society, which I am 
happy and proud to meet this evening, I must apologize in a few words for the 
probable insufBcienoy of command which I have over the English la^uage at* 
the present moment, having been nearly eighteen years absent from England ; 
and cr' y*-*: -".‘.y sux^pose that cither Arabic or some other language 
migl. ■ ray tongue ; however, I will do my best (though I can 

hardly hope to ho successful) fully to satisfy the curiosity which I know prevails 
among many present : it is, I fancy, pretty much the ■■ r- animated 

myself, and which finally determined nio to under! . .f ■ ; s- of which 

you have just heard an abstract — since we have often heard much of the coasts 
of Arabia,, and wo know more or less what the sea-line is, and what the border- 
X>rovinoes of Arabia are, but of the interior no real information has been given, 
at least with dno accuracy and detail 

It is true we have bad many valuable accounts of the formation of the 
■Wahabite kingdom, which is one of the most remarkable phenomena which 
have taken place within the last century ; 1 mean such information as may he 
had from the, travels, of Niebuhr, which are of the greatest accuracy as far as 
they go^ .ot those of Burckhardt and, other voyagers ; but no one could describe 
these countries as an oyc-witness : so it scorned to me iir.poriant tljatwe ^ould 
at last know fre'isi an ao:.uai visii, and by uiir own 'MS];C(jf'on, wbat may be 
really contained in i.iiiu (;;iorin()iis i enin.sula wi:ic!i. sijiikIh oiii in the middle of 
the map like a kind of imknowu country, surrounded by many others far rrioro 
distant, yet much better known — such as Persia, India, and even Africa, at 
least at the x^resent day. I wished to obtain as far as i^ossibJe accurate 
information, not only of the country itself — I mean of "■ ‘erd or 
physical condition — ^hut more especially of the inhabitants ; : < \ nieir 

governments, tbeir divisions, their subdivisions, and of the forms of religion 
and manners that nr’ .7^^^ rr* vv' them, I had already — during about ten 

y emirs’ residence in \ < ■ > suspect by the language of those who 

had been furthest towams Oenrrai Arabia (whether Arabs or others who had 
travejied in that direction), that there was a something positive in. the way of 
a government, of a settled country, and of manners and institutions, to bo 
found, could one only get at it. 

But this to get at it ” was the very difiicnlty, on account of the extraordinary 
jealousy of die population with respect to Eumpeaiis ; for to be known as a 
EuroxDean traveller, at any rate in the AVahahite country, that is to say, in 
the central plateau of Arabia, would be exceedingly dangerous, possibly even 
fatal. Again, passing one's self off oven as a Turk would not be exactly the 
way in. Arabia, where Turkish dominion is not known except to be hated, as in 
the Wahabite country. Again, the religious character of a Dervish, though 
it may do very well on tlie road to Mecca, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Turkish provinces, would be an inadequate pretext to ti’averse the central x>latcaii 
of the country. Consequently, I thought the best plan before me was to take 
the character of a physician; and Laving some slight knowledge of medicine, 
which I was sure would be much more than I should find heforo me in the 
country, and being sufficiently acquainted with the language to x^ass, if not for 
au Arab of pur samg^ at any rate for an inhabitant of Aleppo or Bagdad, or 
one of those frontier-towns, I determined to set out under tJiese ajipearances. 
However, in order to accomplish such a design, I was obliged to deprive 
myself of many means of which I should have gladly availed myself, such. 
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for instance, as sfeetcting or taking notes before people, of having with Hie 
geographical implements or similar objects. Of course I was obliged to put 
these entirely out of the question ; and not only that, but I was obliged not to 
appear curious, when at the very moment I was, of course, most desirous of 
obtaining the fullest and exactest information. In a word, 1 was obliged to 
look as great a simpleton as I possibly could, and to seem to care abont nothing 
elae but to get my fees, which was not always easy, because the Arabs only 
pay the doctor when he has succeeded in effecting a cure. 

* However, this profession answered very well in the long mn, bccanse it 
brought me into communication with every rank and with every character of 
person whom one could meet with in the countries thus traversed duiing a 
joumey which lay in a more or less diagenal direction nearly across the whole 
of Arabia ; and at the same time I could thus, under different pretexts— such as 
that of inquiinng about patients and medicines, or similar subjects— aeoortain 
Wbat was going on even in the neighboiudng provinces, wdjich 1 was not able 
to visit in person, As I said, in the first place, there are no good doctors in 
Arabia, or else it might seem almost audr.cious ix) say fhat the fame of my 
medicines sometimes often gained me patients for several days* journey distant ; 
and this I was glad of, not of course for the sake of the remuneration, hut on 
account of the news w^hich I could thus obtain of the countries from which 
th^ came. On some occasions I found persons who had come to visit me and 
ask for medical advice from ten or even twelve days* journey distant j and 
these frequently proved to me a very valuable source of information. 

Well, let us cut this short; for of course, in one evening, it would bo impos- 
sible to give a detailed account of ail such circumstances. What has just been 
read is simply a skeleton of the route itself, without, entenr.g into any particular 
details. As, however, the honourable Pres; den;, lias al.h:(i(d to one or two 
points, which he very justly thinks it would be fitting to dwell upon, I will 
briefly mention them as far as I can in a general way ; and shall be happy to 
answer any questions which may suggest themselves, and which may throw 
light upon the details. 

‘ How, the first point that struck me in Arabia was this ; — Having been alw'ays 
aceustonaed to consider Arabia as a kind of home of the Bedouins, a sort of 
enormous plateau of bad pasturage, over which an uncertain number of Bedouins 
and camels might be continually walking up and down, With tribes inter- 
changing w’-ars and alliances with vciy little ifixity : I found, on the contrary, that 
the Bedouin population was almost limited to a desert-circle surrou ruling 
Central Arabia ; and that the great mass of this Bedouin i)opulation is con- 
centrated upon the northern frontier, upon the limits of the desert which divide 
Arabia from {Syna,arid ihatouce wiilsiu Use lirriil.s of Arabia itself south of the 
Jauf, which has been already visited by Dr. Wallin, the stationary or fixed 
population was mrich more numerous and infinitely more important than the 
Jiodouiu popuhiiion ; and that that proportion of the fixed population over the 
Bedouin lu creased liu; further south I went, until in the central Wahabite pro- 
vinces, which are sfrongly marked by a mountainous line around them, in many 
provinces not a single Bedouin, properly speaking, could he found ; the whole 
of the population being fixed, and the few Bedouins who subsisted in the 
Wahabite empire being entirely in a state of servitude — in fact, crushed by the 
force of the Arab Government. 

At the same time, these governments and these countries existing in the 
interior of Arabia are well organised, exceedingly centralised ; in short, they 
are regular and established monarchies existing with known tradiHons, :feed 
laws, and in a form better regulated, perhaps — of course I say it without any 
ulterior meaning but merely as giving an illustration — ^tban most parts of the 
Turkish empire. Great was the effect produced on my companion, who had 
come with, me from Syria, whenamving at the Wahabite cauntry.; and be 
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remarked to me, witk muck astonishment, that this really seemed to he a 
government — a, thing which he had never met with in Syria, 

The principal divisions of this vast region which I noticed’ myself, were the 
three following*: — First, the hTorthern, of which the capital is Hail (visited 
as you know by Dr. Wallin), and which is called the province of Jebel 
Shomer, “Jebel” means mountain, so it is as if you were to say, ‘‘the 
Mountains of Shomer.” The capital of this province is called Hail, a town 
which at the present moment contains about 20,000 inhabitants. It is a very 
respectable town in its way, with a gco.:l Tai,irkct-pbacc,folrrn.l:ir; sl‘.or?,an(lagrnnd* 
palace belonging to the Cover: sn. in: in -.In: f(, r.i.ro ; ir is siiM-oiiisilcd by fortifi- 
cations and walls. In the town resides the actual kiii:; of li.c province, of ihe 
name of Zelal FbnBashid; and this kingdom was or.'iy foiu.iied ia tiic time of 
his father, whose name was Abd Allah Fbn Rashid : so that it is a kingdom 
which has lasted altogether about sixty years, hub which is, at tlie present 
moment, very well organised and subdivided into several provinces, in each of 
which is a governor dependent upon the central king, and the whole under the 
control of one administrative and executive power. 

The second Government, which ia yet more remarkable, is the Wahabite 
Government, which occupies nearly the whole of the interior of Arabia, stretch- 
ing from tlie Persian Girlf to the neighbourhood of Mecca. It does not come 
down quite to the Rod Sea, because Mecca and the adjoining province of Hejaz: 
are under the protection of the Turkish Government. With that exception, the 
whole of Central Arabia belongs to the Wahabites. There, again, we have a 
monarchy, and a monarchy of the most absolute form — a despotism, I might 
sayj such as perhaps has seldom been seen in Europe — a despotimi to which 
any you might read of in history, or hear of in Uie newspapers, would hear but 
a mint resemblance. I could not have imagined such an entire political and 
rdigious absolutism as liiat existhag in the W ahabite country, and of which I 
will afterwards say a few words. It is at the same time a government per- 
fectly well organised, and divided into eleven distinct provinces, with then 
separate governors, and subordinate governors under these, with a certain 
number of military men to he levied from eveiy town and every village, with 
fixed taxes and duties, and whatever attends on commercial and agricultural 
life. 

The third main division of Arabia which I visited is ■ f 

Omkn, which appertains to a personage who is known in our I -.s ; he !:;».■ m 
of Muscat, altliough tliat title does not exist in the ooun^ itself; Muscat 
not being in reality the capital of the kingdom, and the title Imaum being 
unknown there. However, the name was given by the Portuguese in the 
time of Albuquerque, about 800 years ago, and writers have since retained 
the word Imaum, which, however, is applicable to the Wahabite king, and not 
to that of Omkn. The royal capital is, in fact, the town, of Hezwiii, which 
is at some distance from the coast, in the mountains hi^er up. Muscat is, 
however, at present in a way the most important town, as being that with 
which most European commerce is carried on. The kingdom extends from, 
the limits of the Wahabite country along the coast, and goes away into tlie 
interior, and then down again towards the territoiy which is known by the 
name of Yemen. Between that and the Wahabite country extends the Great 
Desert, whither there would be very little object in going ; and if one went, very 
little hope of retuming. The Arabs themselves hardly ever traverse it in a 
regular way, if even they journey in it at all. I only found two Arabs of 
the country who were introduced to me in the village as remarkable men on 
this very account, that they had traversed the whole of the Great Desert. r B 
asked them what they had seen, and what was to be found in it. They 
described it to me as such a desert as I had seen : in part, moving sand, little 
oases or semi-cultivated spots where a scattered vegetation might he found, 
a few dwarf palm-trees, and a little bi*ackish water, with here an,d there negro 
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villages and an Ethiopian popnlation, which seemed to he, as far as I can 
judge, the very Himyaritic population about which a great deal has been said 
in Erance lately : they appear to be an Abyssinian colony. 

I was able to stay in each of these countries a considerable time, and to 
mahe acquaintance with the chiefs and with the principal members of society, 
so to speah, in these diiferent provinces. At the Wahabite capital (which is 
not the old capital of Der^eh, for that was destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, 
but the modern capital of ftiadh, which is about half a day’s journey to the 
^ ' south-east of Deraych), I remained nearly two months, lodged by the hospi- 
tality and at the expense of the Wahahee king, as his privileged physician for 
the time bein:;. : I'’- royal protection, my art upon such has 

had the good /: i \ \ W c under it. While there, being in continual 

communication with the court and with those who inhabited the courts and 
also with anybody else who came to ask my advice during that rime, I was 
ever looking “into tliO life and habits of the inhahitants, and watching them 
as closely as possible.. 

JSTow, I think it would be .proceeding in accordance with the wish which has 
been simihed if I were to say a word or two about the administrative system of 
the Wfiiabite Government and tbe nature of its religion. The religion of the 
Wahabite provinces I must touch upon, because in the East religion and 
govemrnont always go together in m remarkable a manner that the disrino- 
lions b-ciwooii nationality and nationality, or government and govern- 
ment, are very often mainly, if not entirely, dependent upon the different 
forms of religious opinion which may prevail in the countries. Such is the 
fact, whatever comments it may give rise to, and it will naturally give rise to 

a great many ; and c: ■ > ■ . ■ 'V': ' ■ '■ ■■ Wahabite Government, one 

must first speak of ; ■' :■ opinion, in order that you 

may understand the form of their government. The character of their religious 
opinion is this : Mohammedanism in its strictest, its most primitive mrm, 
exactly such as Mohammed conceived it, sueh as ho taught it to his campanions, 
and such, with very little excorpiicn i believe, ns Uicy i.reached. it. It seemed 
tb me, when I was in the couniry, ihat 1 was acUinliy living in the age of 
Mohammed and his companions. The cxactest picture that could be drawn of 
their way of living, their way of thinking, and their w^ay of acting, such as 
you have it in the contemporary riaditions of Mohammed, you may find at tlio 
present moment in that population. This is not very astonishing, because it 
is an entirely unniixcd, population ; they have never married, nor been given in 
marriage, with any other people. They Lave entirely kept aloof irom other 
nations, they have had very little commercial correspondence with any other 
peoj 3 lo, hardly any political intercourse with such, hardly anybody lias over 
visited them, and they hardly visit any one; in cousequenoe they have re^ 
mained,, so to speak, fossilized in the midst of a changing world. I should 
fancy that bn the face of the globe, perhaps, no nation has changed so little. 

They, have not gone back; they have not gone forward: they have not 
advanced, as far as I can 'judge, in civilisation, from the accounts which I have 
of Arab life at the time at the time of Mohammed, nor yet have; they retro- ■ 

graded. With the fixity peculiar, I believe, to the Semitic families, of wlvicli 
we have such a remarkahle and well-known example nearer home in the 
IsraeUric race, riiey have remained exactly at the point they were ; and thus 
have they retained, yet not improved, tlicir primaival condition. For instance, 
a stranger who presents himself, like myself^ — What was I known as? ,I was 
known as a travelling doctor ; an expression not exactly synonymous with a 
q[uack in that country. I might be a respectable pei'son — ^that remained to 
be seen — and even a. good doctor, for aught they knew, I was known in the 
town, generally spieaking, as a Obrisrian. ; for though, of course, in that country 
they never ask you directly what your religion is, that question not being con- 
sidered polite, at the same time it is, very easy to find out whether a man is a 
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Mohammedan or not, who is in a town where every body is—accordiug to an 
expression used in one of Captain Head^s works — obliged, under the fear of the 
Lord and a broomstick, to attend daily at public worship, and if any person 
of the town is not present at the prayers he is sure to be well beaten : and 
thus any person absenting himself froin them must give good reason for his 
doing so. I might have been a bad Mohammedan, but they seldom took the 
trouble to ascertain that. I was known, in consequence, as a native, Syrian 
Christian.^ They Imew that I came from Damascus; that I made no great ^ 
secret of in , the countiy, for I published it to everybody. I was there set* 
down as a Christian of Damascus. Well, nobody said a single word that 
could possibly insult or reflect either upon the religion or upon ttie ooimtry to 
which I was suj)poscd to belong, although I was supposed to belong to the 
Sultanas Government, with wliich they were almost at war, and to come from 
a country with wdiich they had no sympathy, and to belong to a religion 
regarded by them as infidel. I met with the kindest reception and treatment 
almost everywhere. I was very hospitably received, very kindly treated, and 
well lodged. The dwellings there are not tents, but very respcptable houses 
made of unbaked bricks, because in a country where there is little rain, in- 
deed, scarcely any at all, and the tenacious soil becomes as Imrd as any stone 
under the influence of the sun — for in these regions you may imagine what 
the sim does — there is no need of baked bricks ; and the houses are as firm and 
solid as any house in London. They are even built with a certain kind of 
architectural beauty; they arc also very respectably furnished with carpets, 
cushions, and everytliing else that will conduce to the comfort of the inha- 
bitants. JSTobody can enter without permission. They have looks and double 
locks upon their outer and inner doors. They have often a garden in court 
of the hoiusc, in wiiich they sit and take the air, as they might in many 
European towms. In fact, there is a Ceriiiin amount of exterior comfort. I 
^temained there fifty days, and should have remained there very well contented, 
and very well viewed by everybody, were it not for the singular character of 
this Government, occasioned by the particular fanaticism which has developed 
the Wahabite power, and which ultimately caused me to leave the coimtry in 
rather a precipitate manner. 

You know, of course, that about 100 years since, at the time when Arabia 
was in a perfect state of anarchy, and when religion had fallen into a strange 
state ef confusion,— of which I will, please God, speak a little afterwards, when 
I liav^ finished about the Wahabite, because it touches the point of the 
fire-worshipping at that time there arose a celebrateo^fanatic, Mohammed 
Ebn Ahd-al-Wahah, who founded the Wahabite sect, but did not found ihe 
dynasty, as some have .supposed, liaving been simply a religious teacher. He, 
by means of his doctrines and his teaching, having placed them in the hands of 
a very important chief of the neighbouring town of Derayeh, enabled that chief 
to become the founder of a new dynasty. This chief became the instalment — 
the means the sword — of propa^ting the doctrines of Mohammed Ehn Ahd- 
al-Wahab, which are called the Wahabite doctrines, and which are, in fact, the 
piu’ism of Mohammedanism — primitive Mohammedanism — such as it was at its 
first origin. There were, then, two families side by side — the family of tlic 
founder of the sect, and the family of the founder of tlie government. These 
two families remained together in the capital ; the one exercising the religious 
functions generally existing in Mohammedan countries — I mean where Moham- 
medanism is strictly practised — such as the function of Imaum at the public 
prayers, a kind of preacher or sort of clerk, nothing more ; or the function of 
judge, which also is, as you know, a semi-religious funclion in Mohammedan 
countries, legal questions being decided from the sacred book — the Koran ; 
and the other exercising the governmental power of the country. There is no 
need to relate to you how this government was developed — ^liow it conquered 
almost the whole of Arabia— how it quarrelled with the Turkish Goverament 
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— -how* rbraMm PasKa was finally successful in invading the country and 
destroying the capital, — and how, after a long while, the shattered elements 
re-constructed themselves and formed the existing Wahabite G-ovemment, whose 
limits, allhough considerably extended, do not at the present day contain more 
than one-third of Arabia. From these two families radiates up to the present 
time the double principle in the capital ; the reigning family representing the 
political and executive force, while tbe family of the original founder of the sect 
, having no direct political position, nevertheless exercise an enormous religious 
influence in the town, and have always a great command throughout the 
empire, and even over the monarch himself"! a force which they exercise in 
what one may call a narrow or fanatical manner, and in such a manner as to 
dnuv lilt! cords Lighter, and to render their nation more and more exclusive, 
and 10 fcsier the hatred of the nation against all who might not be of tbe same 
way of thinking as thoinsclvcs. 

Al'out six years ago vhe cl iolera visited that country at tbe end of its wortd^s 
jouriioy. Ti took Central Arabia at last. The Arabs had never seen anything 
like it before. They had not at life moment the , advantage of having such 
doctors as myself amongst them ; and the xeailt was that an enormous mor- 
tality took place. Of course they took fright, and the zealot party, who repre- 
sented the family of the old sect, took occasion to say that this was a Divine 
vengeance upon the people for having relaxed from strict prineixfles. What 
are their strict principles? In the flrst place, smoking tobacco is a deadly sin; 
and whatever you may imagine in the way of horror, of condemnation, or 
turpitude, comes entirely short of smoking tobacco. I am sorry to say that 
the cholera showed the necessity of something very severe being done to bring 
hack the people to good order. They had begtm to smoke tobacco, which in 
their eyes fully explained the invasion of the disease. To give you au idea of 
their hatred to smoking tobacco, I will relate a simple incident that occurred 
to myself. There was a very severe and zealous bigot, one of the family, who' 
came to me to ask my advice upon a little affection of his throat, and my 
medicine had been successful. I had been about twenty days in the town, 
when one day when wo were sitting together, I was deteiminod to sec what 
were their real thoughts about smoking tobacco, and what was their real 
standard of morality. So I appeared to he very anxious to inform myself of 
certain points in order to settle some scruples in my own mind ; and after a 
suitable prelude, I began to say that the Syiians were vciy much divided as to 
the distinction between great and littlc! sir.s — ^tbat distinction is to be found in 
the Mohammedan religion as well as irj the Christian — ^Ihe great sins being 
those that are punished in the next world, and the little sins those 'which arc to 
be expiiated in this \vorld by saying “ God forgive me,” or the like. I stated 
that my owm conscience was rather anxious in the matter ; and 1 wished to 
know ffom my friend what he and his family conceived to he the distinction 
between great and little sins, and which were the great ones that were to be 
carefully avoided.^ 

My friend looked very grave, as those people usually do ; they have a very 
serious appearance, having their handkerchiefs always pulled down over their 
eyes ; and so putting on an exceedingly serious, Pharisaical look, in fact graver 
than "usual, he said : “The greatest and first sin was ]?i)lyLhci.sm, or wor- 
shipping anything else hut God.” I said that we all knew that Polytheism is 
the greatest of all sins; but, after that, what is tlie next great sin? Upon 
which my. Mend, 'without the slightest hesimtion, answered that the second 
irremissible great sin was that of “ drinking the shameful ” — ^meaning smoking 
tobacco, smokiiig being called drinking, and the “ shameful ” being .the 
synonym for tobacco ; and consequently be stated this to be tbe second great 
sin. Whereupon I suggested, “ and murder, theft, false witness, and similar , 
actions ? ” “ Oh 1 ” answered he, “ God is mercifal ; those are all little sins.” 
Hhnce the two only mortal sinis "^ere Polytheism and smoking. On the ooca- 
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sion of tlie cliolera-tvisit, ali'eady mentioned, it was said that it was all in 
consequence of smoking tobacco, and of wearing silk dresses ; wliiobi is another 
dreadful sin, and entirely to be prohibited. As for the hatred to smoking 
tobacco, that, ]-icrhaps, might find nn echo even nearer home ; but as for wearing 
silk dresses, I ihrcy lliai; ovcji where tobacco is not liked, that would hardly 
pass. Then, again, swearing by another name but that of Gfod is a positiye 
idolatry, which renders a man worthy of death. Don’t imagine on that acconnt 
that they do not swear j but the natural result of this is, I am sorry to say, to 
make the 'transgression of the Commandment which forbids the taking of the 
name of G-od in yain, a great ^eal more common than it would otherwise be. 
They will swear on every occasion, and they bring the holy name in every 
moment. The Goveniment was in a state of great anxiety, and considering 
that the cause of the cholera was dixe to the fact of pure and primitivo 
Mahommedanism being no longer observed, they resolved that something 
should he done to stop its progress. On this occasion the reigning king, 
who is the son of Zurki, tho son of Abel Allah Ebn Saoud, who was 
put to der/’* r.t called together tho gi-avest and most reli- 
gious men f . s ; may contain at the present day about thirty 

thousand !' a':: ■.■:>. !■ very beautiful and populous town. Except 

Damascus, I have never seen a town so beautifully situated than that of Kiadh, 
jRiadh means ** The Gardens,’’ from the lovely gardens which surround tbe 
town on every side. The King, then, called together his coimcil, and said : — 
*^I dikcharge my conscience upon you. I cannot myself look after all the 
religious observances and exact Tnoral condition of each town or individual in 
ijiy enijiiro. 1 Jiave called for you as the most respectable, most venerable, 
and rnoi-t important of my peoj'do, and I discharge my cohseienoe on your ppTi? 
science, and 1. cl'.argo you belbre (lod to see to it.” The most absolute 
arc general ly I ho most- consiiiiilional, because they ate obliged to be so. Gn 
this occasion a council of twenty-two was formed. These twenty-two were to 
be cbosen from the most unspotted, the most fanatic characters that could be 
found in the town ; and several of them were of the family of Mohammed Bhn 
Ahd-al-Wahab. They had full power given them, censorial power, like that 
in the old Roman time, full and absolute power to examine into and to punish 
whatever offences might he committed against morals and religion in tho 
towns, in the provinces, in the empire ; and all this was by delegation. They 
were immediately all armed, as a symbol of tbeir power, wuth a long rod, a rod 
which was rarely suffered to be idle, attended l.y a qi,i:inl.i;7y of .satelliteSj beftriBg 
in their hands the sticks of palm-tree, no clcspieable cudgels, and a common 
implement of fighting ir. tho East. They were commissioned to examine into 
the public and the private life of everybody, without distinction, beginning 
from tho royal family downwards, and "punish every one whom tbey found 
guilty. The brother of the King, in whose house I had been lodging, was con- 
victed of having smoked tobacco, and was publicly hoisted and beaten at his 
own palace-gate by these people. One of the principal members — I won’t say 
of the Cabinet, because I do not ^vish to insult English names by using them 
in this way, but I don’t Imow how else to explain myself, for they arc a mi- 
nisterial body ; there is a minister for external affairs, a minisfer of the interior, 
and others ; it is really a kind of cabinet —well ! one of the principal mi- 
nisters, who had charge of the treasury, was so well beaten that he died the 
next day, because it was proved against him that he had committed some 
offence of an analogous character. Many others were ];)ut to death at tlie same 
time. Prayers live times a-day were enforced also on pain of beating, generally 
severe, in case of non-compliance. Even talking in a private house after 
evening prayers until morning prayers was ])rohibited, everybody being sup- 
posed after saying his last word in prayer, before going to sleep like a good 
Mohammedan, and not to talk again until the mbrning. In tho stteets of tho 
capital and of tbe indncipal towns, up to the present moment, children cannot ^ 
, ♦ G 2 
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play. Everywhere else throughout the world you see them playing : — in this 
town alone they cannot ; or if they do play, it is at going through the form 
rf r’.vT-, no other form of diversion hut that* The strictest and 

' v that could he imagined was enforced, and, of course, 
the natural result followed, that an enormous amount of vice and profligacy 
increased in the town, much more than had hcen before, as always will 
happen. 

If you wish to have an idea of the children of the country I will give you 
an instance. One of the principal dogmas or opinions of these Wahahites 
is this,— the absolute, universal, all-pervadii%, all-existing, power of the 
Divinity in oveiything; that is to say, that nothing is angelic or hxunan, 
or even animal action, not even plvysical — everything is divine. For instance, 
if I take up a pen, it is not .1 that take it up — of course I am speaking 
now iix the Walxahite sense— in their sense, literally speaking, God takes 
up the pen* Again, if I lay it d-iwu, llio same. If a man writes, it is not 
the man, hut God that writes. If Are hums, the Arc docs not hum of 
itself hitt it is God that efleots the huming. If a stone falls, it is the same. 
Ahd front in coheeq^uence, springs up Qie most absolute system of fatalism 
that can ho imagined. 1 said that I would give you an idea of the children of 
ilic country, ilial. you may see how they gi’ow under that kind of teaching. 
One day my ccinpar.ion and myself — ^it was in the month of October, when the 
lieal: wjis still ccn&iderahle, though it afterwards rapidly diminishes, so that in 
December it was already cold enough to have fires in thv 
in October it was still very hot, when one long day,^ ;■ V r i 

giving adivice from morning to the afternoon, of course sy.r' 

time non-medical information from the people, and feelinj ■■ '"j : i:.. -.i 

Ikd been a crowd of people during the day, about 3 o’clock I shut up the 
house and the shop, for the shop and the house were all one, and walked out of 
the town with my comi -ar.ion, to hide ourselves in a grove of palm-trees in one 
of the neighhounng go’.xler'.s — llieivj, of course: m private, to enjoy the nicotian 
weed, w’hich wc could not do in the town ; for, althougli it was laiowm, I am 
sorry to say, by the fatal testimony of tlic vapour that it always produces, that 
1 did smoke, at the same time I took care not to do so offensive a thing before 
tliom. My companion and I, who was as had as myself in that respect, had 
retired from the crowd, and got out of the town and beyond the walls, and coast- 
ing along the gardens, turned aside into a nice little orchard, where we sat down 
under a palm-tree, lit our pipes, and enjoyed ourselves. Wliile sitting there 
we saw, to our great dismay, a lad about twelve years of age — one of the poor 
lads of the town — ^walking about not far off; and, seeing us from a distance, 
of course he came up to talk with us, for an Arab is the most sociable creature 
in the world : he cannot avoid talking, especially to a stranger, and he will 
always converse in a friendly manner. Well, this boy saw us, so I said to my 
companion, He won’t matter, this is a poor fellow ; w^e can go on with our 
smoking before him.” We continued smoking, and the lad came up, habited 
in the dress of the country, a long kind of robe, resembling more a night- 
gown than anything else— a long shirt, fitting quite closely at the collar, and 
reaching down to the feet, and a kind of handkerchief about bis head. The 
lad came up and made his salaam. He was spinning a peg-top on his hand. 
He saluted us ; we answered his salute. He wanted to talk, but he did not 
know exactly what to say ; sometimes people are thus awkward at thedr first 
meeting. So, in order to introduce a subject, he took his top in Ms hand and 
spun it on his left hand, then took it upon his right-hand forefinger, and 
keeping it spinning while holding it up, he said to us, Hot by my strength, 
nor by my cleverness, bxit by the strength' of God, and by the cleverness of 
God.” Whereupon my companion answered, “ You have set God to work for 
very little.” From this little incident you can thoroughly understand how 
that way of thinking prevails among the people of those countries from their 
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earliest years, and you may judge how far it renders them incapable of change 
or advancement. 

Well, I said I would say a word or two about the town, and the '"manner in 
which! left the town; for in that manner the character of the country can 
best he exhibited. I had remained abop.t thirty days in the town, and during 
that time was strongly supported by the Koyal party, that is to say, the 
governmental ]jarty of the town, because I had cured a great many of them ; 
and J. was almost e\’ery evening at the palace, either with the King or witb 
some oj ills own pcorh?, and was looked upon in a favourable light. At the 
bairjt! iime tlioso iwcntv-two zealots, I cannot call them fanatics — fanatics is a 
genei^ word, th(:y wei'c oiilcially so, not only fanatics in matter of fact, but 
fanatics because of their position — but, however, those were my enemies, 
because they knew me to be a Christian, or what they called a dangerous 
person~~a revolutionist, a person to bo looked on with suspicion, who prS^ably 
is machinating something against the church or state, or against both; in whidfi 
conjecture they were not very far wrong, although it was not to my interest 
to tell them so. The fact was these men were always working against me ns 
much as they could ; and I was upheld for a long time by tho Koyal party. 
However, the waters b(^an to get troubled. 

^ The first syinptom I had of suspicion in tho Boyal party and the King 
himself was this. I had notice given mo that those who went to that 
country hwdly ever returned, and that scarcely anybody, in the first place, 
ever got admittance to the capital, much less to the presence of the King ; but 
when one did, one was in danger of two things : cither of being put to death, 
which is by no means an uncommon thing in that town, for the present King 
^has put to death a great many after inviting them ; or if you are supposed to 
he a person whom, on the one hand, they arc afraid of, or, on the other hand, 
whom they have too much regard for to putlo death, they offer you a house, and 
attendants, and wife ; and when you are once fixed in the town, once marriccj, 
you are caught, and* cannot get out again. I once met, myself, a very clever 
fellow, a native of Bokhara, who had been caught in that manner, and who 
wishing to get away could not do so, being tied by those chains which are y^ell 
known to be the strongest. Tho first symptom, then, I had of mistrust mani- 
fested itself in this way. I had a particular invitation to go and see the King, 
at rather an unusual hour, in the palace, The King, after a long preamble of 
the services which I had already rendered, the great effect which my medicines 
had produced, and so forth, told me that I was too vduable a person to lose ; 
and he offered me then and there a fine house with attendants, and servants, 
and with an honourable alliance in the town. Of course, I understood what that 
meant. I fought off as best I could, and so effectxially that the King was 
obliged to accept my refusal. However, I felt from that moment that I was 
becoming an object of suspicion. The next thing which got me into bad odour 
with the King was a thing which I had a great deal of difficulty not to do. 
While I was playing, so to speak, the part of the poor dependent man amongst 
these people, 1 could not help letting it very often appear that I was more 
independent than I ought to have seemed. Kow about this time one of 
the King’s homes had had a kick in the shoulder which liad festered, and had 
produced a certain eqnine disease. The King asked me whether I could cure 
the horse. I was too glad to get hold of an opportunity to see the Koyal 
stables. They are in some respects the first stables of the world. It is well 
known that the first breed is the Arabian breed, and the best of the Arabian 
breed is the Kejed; arid, of tOtirso, the very best of the Nejed breed would 
he at the stables of i.iie King hirnsolf. Whatever one can imagine in the way 
of perfect beauty of horses, 1 was now privileged to sec. I never could have 
imagined such perfect animals, although I have seen the very best horses of 
the sorb which are imported into Eiirope. Those which go to Europe are 
either, like those ^yhioh go to Frfince, of tlie Algeria or Baihary breed, or like 
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tKose vMch are sent from Syria to "breed in the desert to the north of ia‘ahia 
mnning up towards Damascus and so on ; hut never was a Nejed horse sent to 
Europe, and they never will he. They are never sold hy any chance, neither 
male nor female — ^they never sell a horse of that breed. They are only to he 
got in one of these ways ; either in war, or as a present, or a heritage from 
father to son ; they are never sold tnd never bartered, dliey are a small 
breed, not very high ; I believe never above 16 hands 2 fingers ; none of them 
approached 16 hands. About 14 or 16 hands in height would be the average, 
'The prevailing colour is gray. I did not see [a single dark bay; chesnut a 
fair amount, grey very common, motHed not altogether uncommon, veiy few 
white, and stiU fewer black. I did not see a Ml bay among them. The 
principal features of the race are the excessive cleanness of the logs — in this 
more resembling a stag’s legs than a horse’s — the fulness of the haUnches, the 
extraordinary delicacy of tho muzzle, the beautiful set-on of the tail, and the 
extreme slope of the shoulder-blade, which gives the animal a pliancy Shch 
as I never saw in any other breed, very different from the Persian breed, and 
even from what is called the Arabian hrecd of Upper Arabia. I had Ml 
leisure for examining the King’s stables. There w’-ere in the stables about 130 
horses, and there were a gi'eat many others that were not present. 

After looking them over I asked to see my sick horse, and it was shown 
me. I gave some slight prefcoription, and thus got another opportunity to visit 
the stables. After that ihi; King j)re.:fsed me very much to go on with the cure. 
I ^id I had seen the horse ; and I felt I was compromising my own position very 
seriously in doctoring an animal for a disease that I knew little about. I was 
obliged to explain to the King that doctoring a horse was one thing and 
doctoring a man was another. The King insisted xmon my doctoring the 
horse. At last I got angry and I said, “Your Majesty must please to 
remember that in •Siia country I am a doctor for asses and not for horses.” 
The King understood the joke perfectly well, and it did not please him. 

Matters went on in this way until at last they came to a crisis, which 
obliged me to leave the country. The King had already become a little indis- 
posed towards me. Those who wero my enemies of course took every occa- 
sion to turn the King against me, and at last they found the means of doing 
so. There was a man in the town who had a species of facial palsy, of a kind 
whith I judged might he treated, according to some practitioners, hy an external 
application of sti-ychnine. Everybody knows the exceedingly small quantities 
in which such a drug can be administered even externally, as well as the 
exceedingly powerful effect which it produces, let the administration be the 
most cautious. The man whom I had to deal with was nearly deaf, besides 
having an impediment in his speech. I judged that an external application of 
strychnine with appropriate treatment would produce a good effect, if applied 
in the manner which anybody in the faculty can understand. Of course the 
effect was very strong, as might have been expected. I must remark, that with 
the Arabs you may always double the dose, because they have very strong 
constitutions. The effect was such, that after four or five days tiie individual 
entirely recovered the use of his tongue, and was able to take part in conver- 
sation. The patient’s hearing was also very nearly restoi*ed, and he was in fact 
going on very well. 

This produced a great effect in the town. Everybody was very much 
surprised, and especially that so much effect had been produced by so small 
a q^iiantii^ of medicine. The fame of the cure reached King, The King 
sent for me ; and as his Majesty was fond of dabbling in medicine, and wanted 
to understand more about it, he was very curious to know what this wonderful 
drug was, and asked me to give him some of it, so that after I was gone 
some of his people ihight use it. I of course fought shy, from the natural 
feeling which anybody would have of putting such things into the hands of 
{in ignorant man ; and, without refieoting on What consequences my words 
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miglit have, somewliat rashly explained to thaKing the exceedingly dangerous 
nature of the drug, and that it was one of the most deadly poisons known. 
He had hardly heard that, when, lifting up the handkerchief which I wore 
over nay head, and lifti^ up his own, which is the custom when people want 
^ to talk a secret in Arabia in a manner inaudible to those present, he whispered 
in my ear, ** Grive me some of it 1 — ^in a most unmistakeahle tone. 

Now the King had very povrerful enemies in the Court, and these enemies 
were in the town at the very time. It was well known that he would he 
exceedingly glad to get rid of them, and that they also would he glad to get 
rid of him ; and it was Imown that he was a mau who stuck at nothing, who 
had put liis own guests to death in his own house, and consequently he 
was a person perfectly capable of using the poison, if not in a legal, at any rate 
in another way. 

I feigned not to understand what he meant, and to imagine that his enormous 
zeal to have it was entirely to do good. So I fought oj0f, and said, “ I am afraid 
you would not know how to use it, nor understand the proper propor- 
tions,” and so on. Like a judicious man, he did not press the subject any 
farther. The next day he brought it on again, and again I put him of. The 
third day he again brought forward the subject in question,^ and asked me for 
the third time to give him some of the drug, saying, “ I believe you really do 
mean to leave the country shortly, and you must first give me some of it.” ^ I 
lost patience, being very provoked at his asking me again and again to give 
him the poison after my repeated refusal. So I told him positively, and in the 
most solemn manner I could assure him, that I would never give it to him. 
He still insisted ; whereupon I looked him in the face, and said, “ Abd-Allab, .1. 
know perfectly well what you want it for, and I don’t want to be your aocom- 
l)lice in what you will liavo to answer for before God’s judgment seat, nor to be 
charged with crimes that you wull be charged with. You shall never have it.” 
Af these words his face changed in a frightful manner, and became positively 
black. He looked more than words could say. However, he added nothing 
more for the moment. With customary' Arab self-possession lie said nothing, 
and swallowed the insult. I on my part dropped the subject, and aft^ sitting 
a while I got up and took my leave ; but I saw that such a conversation must 
necessarily lead to sinister results — in a word, that I had committed myself. ' 

The next day and the day after I had no further news from the palace. On 
the. third day, at night, between nine and ten, I was sent for sndd^ly to the 
palace, and was informed that I was to go alone. I told my companion to keep 
awake, and to keep the fire up, because it was the end of Nov^her, and th&t 
there would be news to-night.” So I went alone to the palace. When I got there 
I found the King sitting in an inner chamber, by the light of a fire,^ Around Mm 
and in front of him were sitting my most deadly enemies, including the ^eat- 

f randson of the founder of the sect, who, as the Arabs say* would -willingly 
ave eaten me raw, could he have done it. There were two or three others of the 
same steip who hated me as much as they could, and a few others who were 
my friends as long and as much as his Majesty should please to be so. All 
this was at night, and in an inierior aparimont. Of course wh(in T ciiiered I 
saluted the King. I n tliese comun'es otk) does not use the long foriTiulas of 
Turkish salutation, wliich are eonsineved by r-lie A\'j,ihal;-itc as derogatory to ihe 
honour which, ought to be r-aid lo tbe BupreTric Being alon(‘. Instead of saying 
My prince,” they say, “ Beace be wil'b you, ibou who ir.-i gr.iirded” (?.«., 
“by God”); no other tivie is allowed.' Ho answered r.-y saliitaiion very 
coldly, and told me to sit down. I sat down close by him, on which he turned 
round to me, and began by saying, knovr perfectly well what your real 
object is.; it is not medicine, nor anythii^ of the kind : you arc really a revo- 
lutionist. You come here against oiir Guvernment and against pur religion. 
\ 1 | 0 U know the penalty is death, and J shall put the law in execution against 
yoUjAaaid have you executed without delay.” His saying so put me in mind of 
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tKe proVerb, Threatened folks live long.” I thought it was hardly probable 
be would do it at the time, though he might put his threat in execution a 
little later. So I thought the best thing was to seem unmoved. I looked at 
him, and merely answered him with the common phrase in the East, ** Beg 
pardon of Godl ” It means, when a person says anything foolish, Beg pardon 
of God for saying such foolish things.'^ He looked surprised, and said, 
« Why ? ” I said, How could you kill me ? You dare not.” He said, 
“ Why can*fc I ? wlxy dare I not? ” I said, “ Because I am your guest ; have 
been lodged in your house ; have been employed by yourself, and as such I am 
Icnown to everybody in the town, and looked up to by everybody in the town, 
even by you. You talk of putting me to death I It is perfectly?- ridiculous 1 
You cannot do it, and you dare not.” He answered me that it mi^ht be done 
without its being known that he did it, and that he had the means if he chose. 
Upon which I answered him that ho could not do even that. He asked, 
if why ? Beoaiuse,” I said, there arc scjveral siuing here who have heard 
what you say; they have tongues, and t-icy will talk -about it, 1 will take 
care meanwhile to let everybody know what you have said to me to-niglit, and 
if anything happens to me in the whole region which li^ between this town 
and the Persian Gulf, it will be known who has done it.” I added, *‘Your 
brother will be the first to know it.” His brother was almost as powerful as 
himself, his most deadly enemy, and the very person whom he wished to kill. 
After half an hour’s more conversation, much in this style, I left him. 

Of course I understood that there was no remaining long in the place after 
such an outbreak, so I took counsel with my companion, and with an indi- 
vidual whose name is mentioned in the Journal, Khalef Ebn Aisa, our ^lide. 
Wq agreed not to show the white feather, by leaving the town immediately, 
but to keep quiet, and go on doctoring the people of the second and third ranks 
of society for the next two or three days, and then secretly to get away. So 
we, remained three days, attracting as little notice as possible, and keeping 
naainly in-doors. On the third day we took the opportunity of the long even- 
ing prayer, when everybody was in the jnosqne ; and having got our camels 
ready beforehand, we mounted on their hacks and left the town ; before the 
prayers were finished we were a good way off, and night was setting in. Other 
arrangements were made, which enabled us to escape the notice of the King 
imtll We were quite beyond the reach of anytliing like pursuit. 

I am afraid I have trespassed too much upon your time. However, I have 
been requested to say a word, about the fire-worshippers, and that form of 
religion which exists in Arabia. This is an interesting subject, especially in 
this point of view, viz., that I rlo not know that anybody has mentioned or 
stated it in a distinct manner, and I was myself exceedingly surprised by what 
I saw of it. 

The first circumstance I noticed was this. Of course you have all heard — 
it is a thing which is always said — that the Mohammedan religion, stiiotly 
speaking, is only practised in its rigorous forms in the towns and villages; 
that the Bedouins or nomad Arabs have only the name of Mohammedans, 
without the practices. Now I found that many of the tribes, before we came 
to the country where, properly speaking, that form of religion is dominant, 
still kept up something of the old religious usages which existed in Arabia 
before the time of Mohammed. This I had not suspected. However, such was 
the case. I dp not know whether any European,, except the gentlemaa/whlso 
name Was mentioned by the President, Dr. Wallin, who travelled over a part 
of the same country as myself, — do not know that any European has ever 
been precisely into the part of the desert which lies towards the JSuf and 
beyond’ it. Howevea: that may be, I can assure you that anybody who should 
travel there under the appearance of a Mohammedan, or pretending in any way 
tc uphold would have tp do ynth the Mohammedan religion, would never 
rightly know what the religious pracMces of the nomad tribes in that part of 
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Arabia are, — for this simple reason, that in those countries which are still 
frontier to the Turkish empire, though not belonging to ifc, Mohammedanism 
being the State religion, and being rigorously maintained by the State, nobody 
,pf Amb race dares, generally speaking, to profess himself openly of any other 
Ifceed, Much in the same way, a traveller in Syria itself, meeting with a 
^Ihruse, or those remarkable sects which abound in that region^ would be often 
told by them that they are Mohammedans, simply in order that they may not 
get the bad nanuj of b(‘ing any iking else, and because they are afeaid of being 
reported, in the same way tlic Bedouins or nomad Arabs, who are Very 
timid and cautious, and excecM singly airaid of getting into a scrape, will rery 
ofteh say in a general way, We "are Mohammedans/’ in order not to com- 
promise tlicmselves with a traveller whom they believe to he a Mohammedan, 
or more or less a friend of the Turkish Government, which is a Mohammedan 
Government. In that case, though they would not know how to say Moham- 
medan prayers, they yet would always call themselves Mohammedans, ^ 
Having said this by way of explanation, I was myself jhlly known in that 

piart ( “ ' 
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refuge in Arabia. Though such a supposition was not very honourable to my. 
character, I readil}^ allowed it to pass uncon trodicted, as the most convenient 
screen that could bo imagined. Conseq[iiontly, I pul no restraint upon them. 

The first thing I remarked, and it surprised mo very much, was with respect 
to a great number of these nomad tribes in the nortli of the central part of 
Arabia, that their only form of religion w'as to turn to the sun morning and 
evening ; that is, exactl}^ at the moment that- the sun’s disc arises, counting 
from the moment when the iirst ray appears above the horizon to the moment 
wdien the disc is complete, they turned their faces to the sun, and alternately 
recited certain prayers ; repeating the same again'when the sun is setting in 
the evening. ]:!lvcrybo(ly know's that to say prayers at the moment the sun’s 
disc is miug or setting, is strictly. forbidden by the Mohammedan religion; 
the ppyers axe either said a little before or a little after sunrise and sunset — 
Ily speaking, a little after ; because it is supposed, in Mohammedan tra- 
in, that the sun rises and sets between the horns of Eblis, and con- 
^ ently, whoever prays at that moment is supposed to pray to his Satanic 
ijesty^s horns. Every morning and evening lliese Arabs said their prayers 
•not turning their faces to the Caaba at Mecca, which is the point to Which 
the Mohammedans turn, but turning to the sun ; pd these pmyers are ad- 
dressed by them to some divinity snj’^poscd to reside in the suih I often beard 
the prayers themselves. T was enaliled to write them down. Tliey were 
simple forms of adoration and of petition, addressed in the name of God towards 
the sun. I do not say exactly to the sun, but towards tlie sun. 

Another point of religion which they had, and which they talked about very 
freely to me, as well as among themaelres, was the practice of sacrifice at the 
tombs of their relations ; not at the tombs of any supposed saints, or anything 
of that kind, such as may he found existing in Mohammedan countries, but 
at the tombs of their nearest relations. T'hese sacrificos were generally annual, 
commemorative of the death or the individual, and consisting of sheep or 
camels. The object was to put themselves in communication with the souls 
or spirits of the dead, a certain Eastern form of spiritualism, and rather bar- 
barous, though not less snperstitious than the Western one. 

Going on and entering Arabia I found these practices very general. Whm 
I got into the kingdom of Shomer or Hail, among the stationary inhabitants, 
L found the same practices very generally existing in the villages, but not in 
the principal towns ; and they added to it the worship of trees. 1 was shown 
one ti‘ee which had received honours for powers far above its own nature, 
especially when rain did not fall. This tree was supposed to answer their 
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prayers by sending it. Dances were performed round tho trunk, and prayers 
addressed to it that it might procure rain. It was not a palm-tree ; it was 
one of, those large thorny trees common in Arabia, and named the *‘ZuIh 
it is ^ kind of acacia. I was not so much surprised at these 'forms of religion 
in themselves as at their being so wide-spread. They are vestiges of Ihe ol^gt 
religipn which covered the pripcipal parts of Arabia before the time 
Mohammedanism. 

When I got. further on, after passing through the Wahabite kingdom, where 
again I found ^Mohammedanism, and drawing towards the Omhn kingdom, on 
t& Persian Gulf, I once more lit u]>on the practices of %e-worshii3piug and 
of worshipping tlic sun. They worshipped fire in this manner : they lighted 
fires upon sacred peaks and mountains, danced round tliom, and worshipped 
diem. Only in one case did I get permission to ho present at the ceremony. 

I found it was generally practised oii the first day of the month, wldch seemed 
the day set particularly apart for celebrating these ca'cmonics. I could not 
discover in the country any regular priesthood, such as exists in India or in 
Persia, nor anything of ilio Persian dualism of the two prinoWes, the Good 
Principle and the Evil Principle. It seems lo me an old form of Sabeeanism, the 
simple worship of the clement of fire, whether in itself, or in the sun, or in the 
planets. 

Another thing that I noticed, and it was a very remarltahle one, exceedingly 
surprised me. I have since mentioned it to a veiy learned and well-known 
Xirofessor at Oxford, and ho was unable to give me any explanation of it. I 
had seen notices in some of the Alahommedan hooks that the Saheeans when 
they prayed, turned to the north and not to the sun alone. How I found 
these people in the interior of the country very often, not at morning and 
evening prayers — when they prayed, properly speaking, to the disc of Ihe sun, 

— but at other times, praying with their faces to the north ; and not only that, 
but they gave the Hortli Star the name which in. the Hebrew Bible, in the 
Bdcik: of Exodus, is attributed as the uncommiinicable title of God, the well- 
known name composed of tho letters J A H. That name w^as given by them 
to the North Star, probably from an idea of its fixity, as being the only fixed 
point in the heavens, aroimd which the rest of the universe seemed to turn. 
From that circumstance, they had given it the name of J A H. I only repeat 
what they say ; for God forbid that any one should make anything like an 
improper alhisiou to the very name by which God revealed Himself to Moses 
in sacred history. 

This fact, along with its natural explanation from the character of the NTortli 
Star, and with the practice of tbeir turning to tho nordi, as well as the parti- 
cularly simple form of fire-worship that exists, made me believe that this is not 
a new foim of religion, but a wreck of tlic old Sahcaii religion, which, as is 
well-known, oversi^read almost the whole of Arabia before Mohammed’s time j 
fpr before d)js tiipe idolatry, in its grosser form, was confined almost exclusively 
to tho narrow strip near the Bed Sea, where certain idols of ]-ough hewn stone 
were adored, and of which some .vestiges are still to be found,* But the rest of 
Arabia practised fire-worship ; and thus — though without having sufficient 
exact critical data to mve entire certainty, yet as far as I could judge by other 
details which are too long and too particular to be entered into at the present 
moment^-I cannot doubt that those arc the remains of thp old Sabeean religion 
which had formerly occupied almosL the whole of Arabia, and which we sec^^et 
exists in the lower part of Central Arabia, as well as in the eastern and 
southern provinces which form the kingdom of Oman. The latter is a very 
noh and heautifal province, the moat beautiful part. of Arabia I have seen, 
much resembling the Indian coast,. and.almost separated from tlie rest of Arabia 
by an enormous expanse of desert. Oonsectuently, ■ tho Mohammedan influ- 
ence has been but faintly felt there, and the people have maintained them- 
selves in the old religion. fithuQlpgical considerations may also have had 
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f nw'nti.i n g to do witli it; tod these perhaps, may he deaprihod on another 

I must here mention the existence in Atohia ef & 0 S 6 circular ranges of huge 
stones, weU known in some parts of England and Brittany of which Stonehenge 
is a familiar ecsample. Of snch I met with one m the Kasim near the toro 
of Bass • two enormous blocks, set on end, supported a third, so high that 1 
passed under it on my camel’s hack; some blocks hare a tannswM mass 
iicross their top, others standalone, many lie scattered in the valley. Those yrt 
upright form the segment of a circle ; their average height is about 12 to 14 feet: 
On mv inquiry if similar ruins existed elsewhere, I was told of two others at some 
distance, but in the same province. The Arabs consitlered them as belonging 
to the ancient and gigantic races whom tliey helieyo to have once ooomm the 
kind • hut could give no approximative date. Similar vestiges might, 1 loef 
sure, be discovered in tlio interior of Omhn, and other southern provinces. ■ 

Sir Heney Bawlihsoh said afc so late an, hour Be sBoiud not attempt to 
detain the Meeting with any hTi?:tl'.»“-r.ccl eVservations ; bnt merely m ; a few 
words add his testimony totha- of Bcdericic Murchison as to the extras 
ordinary merits of the address they had just heard* It contained an. immense 
amount of entirely new matter to himself, and was as interesting as anything 
he had ever heard in that room. His own experience of Arabia was confined 
mainly to the upper desert during a residence of twelve years at Bagdad. He 
had come into coWet with a gi-eab number of Bedouin chiefs from JebelShom^ 
and other parts of Arabia ; and he could bear wtness to the minute apopraor 
of many of the facts wh'lcli Mr. Palgravc had mentioned respecting wm* 
Although it was not generally known, yci there had been preTOUS instances 
of gentlemen travelling across Arabia. Tlie hrst insfance ho laiew was 
that of Oaptain Sadleir, who crossed from Kafcif, by Medina, to Jiddah. 
According tb the tradition of the Arab chiefs in the north, he passed through 
absolutely as a bale of goods. He was consigned at Hah f to the agent at 
Jiddah, and was passed Irom one chief to the other, lahelled and receipted; 
and in that way he reached the opposite coast — as they might suppose ynth 
no very great advantage to science or geography. On another occ^on ^toee 
medicaf gentlemen came with Khurshid Pasha in 1838 and _ 1889. They ^ 
crossed the whole penisula also; hut they wem merely with the army, and 
had not the advantage of coming in contact with the chefs of the Bedoimi 
tribes as Mr. Palgrave had. So th%t Mr. Palgrave might really lay plaim to 
being the first traveller who had utilised his travels m Arabia. The pmehee 
6f sumworsMp was welhknown to 1^. It existed in aU pa^ not only in m 
deserts of Arabia, but up to the Sinjars and Mardm hills. With regard to the 
other point, the worship of fire, he did not think that was a genume Arab 
custom. He belieTed the people on the coast of Oman must have imbibed fire- 
worship from the opposite coast. The Persians, when they were areijwme by 
tile MpLmmedans retreated, some of them to India ; others to i^cc^siUe placea 
ih the deserts where they could find refuge j and some, pxobabfy, to -^ose pre- 
cipitous rocks along the coast of Arabia from Muscat to Shohar. He could 
not think it was an Arab custom. The Sahmaus of Arabia were not at all the 
same as the Mohammedan Sabaians. The people, that is, descried by the 
Mohammedans as Saba^aus, had nothing to do lyith the old SabiEans of 
Arabia ; they were merely a remnant of the ancient Assyrian ■ population, 
whose head-quarters were at Hanm. Mt Pateaye had also spqkmi of 
idolatry ; the Arab hooks were full of - accounts of idola,try in different, , parte 
of the country, and the Himyaritic Inscriptions testified to a general idola^ 
along tiie southern coast of Arabia. There was only one oiher pomt hd rfiould - 
like to mention; it was in rcfcrcnc:: to the Arahian hors^_ Hniwi-scM 
interest in the subject, because he laid brought home, and had sWl m bus 
stable/ wWt he considered and 'what was considered in the country a puic 
spi^ni^ of the HI Hejed breed. 
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Mr. Palgravb : From -whom did you get it ? 

Sir H. Bawlinson said lie brought it from Bagdad. It was a present. It 
might not belong to the chief breed, but it certainly is a NTejed horse. It is 
not one of those beautiful white creatures that Mr. Palgrave mentioned ; but it 
is a bay, which appears to be a colour taboo in the chief’s stable. 

Mr. Palgeave : I saw none there. 

Sir H. Rawunsoh remarked, the ISTejed was an enormous province contain- 
ing a third of Arabia, and of coume there must be horses of different breeds. 
Them may be different breeds of the Kejed, the same as there are of other 
breeds ; and some of the horses that have come IVom Ijlejed are bay. Pie was 
particularly struck with Mr. Palgrave’s description of the chief’s stable, the 
merits of which he had often heard mentioned. Pie could only reiterate what 
Bir Boderiok Murchison had said, that Mr. Palgi-avo's address was about as 
important and interesting as any he had ever heard in that room. 

The PnESlDENT formally conveyed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Palgravo 
for his communications, which that gentlernmi brielly and aipropriaicly 
acknowledged. . 

In adjourning the Meeting to the 14th Mai'ch, the President felt himself 
bound to remark, that the extraordinary adventures of Mr. Palm-ave, coupled 
as they were with such striking sketches of the inner life of these primitive 
Mohammedans, the Wahabites, fully entitled him, the President, to declare that, 
whilst this narrative had conveyed to the meeting much valuable knowledge, 
it had at the same time produced such a deep intci'est in all who were present, 
that it might be also set down as the Thousand and Second of tlie Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

[For further particulars relating to the subject of Mr. Palgrave’s paper, see 
Bev. G-. P. Badger’s letter, and Mr. Palgrave’s reply thereto, in Additional 
Notices,” pp. 97-106.] 


Meeting f March 14, 1864. 


Sir EODEBIOK I. MUEOHISON, k.o.b., President, in fie Chair. 


Presentations. — Sir Frederick HaUiday ; Lord Oilhert Kermdy ; the 
Hon.. C. H. Tracey. 


Elections. — CapL J. F. Baseoi, r.e. ; Hdmrd Blore^ FJsq., F.r.s: ; 
George Gladstone^ Esq. ; Major W. Gooderwugh, r.a. ; Charles Lambert^ 
Esq*; Rev. J, H. Mdrsden; Alfred Parish, and George Ridley, Esqrs. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘Eight Tears in Asia and Africa, from 
1846 to 1855,’ and ‘ Three Years in America;’ by J. J. Benjamin. 
‘A Compendium of Mathematical Geography;’ by A. H. Dick, m.a. 
* The Naturalist on the Amazons by Henry W. Bates. Stevenson’s 
‘ South America.’ Continuation of ‘ Transactions,’ &o. 


AdOESsroNS to MAr-RooM since last Meeting (Peh. 22).— New 
Zealandr— Map of the Neighbourhood of the Waikato Eiver. Sketch 
of the Ground at Eangiriri, showing the action of Nov. 20, 1863. 
Denmark—Island of Alsen, lithographed at the War Office, and 
presented through Sir E. Lugard. India-^Chart of Bombay Har- 
bour, and Eeport on the better Lighting of the Port; by Captain 
W. 0. Barker, France — Plan of the Military Operations at Bayonne 
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in 1814, on rollers; presented by Sir K. I. Muroliison. Atlas by 
H. Moll, on 62 sheets ; presented by S. M. Drach, Esq. World, on 
Mercator’s projection (printed in colonrs by Bergbaus and Stiilp- 
nagel) ; by purchase. Atlas— Fortified Towns of Europe, on 25 
sheets, 1665; by purchase. Africa — Five Views, coloured, of Free 
Town, Sierra iJeohe (Aofcerinan); by purchase. Atlag—Zur , In- 
dustrie und Handelsgeographie, 3 sheets; by Drs. Klein anA Lange. 
Netherlands — 10 sheets of the Topographical Atlas ; presented by 
Chev. T. Swart, h.o.m.e.o.s. Continuation of the Ordnance Stdrvey 
Maps. 

' Exhibitions. — Three larger-sized Photographs to illustrate Lieut. 
Palmer’s Paper, viz. Town of Victoria, Vancouver Island; Trea- 
sury and Assay OfiSoes, New Westminster, British Columbia; Holy 
Trinity Church, New Westminster, British Columbia, 

The first Paper read was— 

“ tamimr Island ; its Phydml Geography, Climate, and Mmral 
Mesourees" By Dr. C. Foebes, b.n. 

Afteu noticing the contradictory statements current as to bur Pacific 
oolbnies in North America, the Paper described the abimpt character 
of the seaboard scenery of Vancouver, alternating with numerous 
fiord-like harbours, that had been worn in the metamorphio and trap 
rooks which form the basis of the island. The inland or north-eastern 
shore, on the other hand, is more undulating, attesting the exis- 
tence of sedimentary rooks, chiefly carboniferous sandstone with 
occasional belts of limestone. The face of the country is almost 
uniformly covered with dense forest; but tracts of grass-lan^ are 
occasionally met with, and lovely lakes and tarns , abound. ^ Tiie 
very irr^ular configuration of the coast precludes the possibility of 
a navigable river being found anywhere throughout the island; 
what streams there are being usually winter-torrents, dry in sum- 
mer, but with a little management capable of supplying water-power 
throughout the year— possibly to be utilised in the future for much- 
needed irrigation of many poitions. Owing to the clay-subsoil, 
there are numerous springs “ of excellent water.” 

After glancing at the geological structure of the island, the main 
feature of which is that it is occupied throughout almost its whole 
length by a backbone of trap, the author pointedly calls attention 
to certain strongly-marked features of glacial action, where ice- 
drift^ has scooped out the hard trap-rock, and deposited enormous 
areas of trap and giunitic boulders, chiefly at the south-eastern 
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extremity of tlie island. Tlieso arid tlieir localize cognates fenisll 
excellent building mateiial in tmlimited quantities. 

Tlie soils are; — 1. Coarse gravel, bearing fine timber. 2. A 
oalcareons loam of good quaE^, prod.noing exceEent crops of vege- 
tables j and snitable for clover. *3, A nob. darfc-broivn Immm^ vrMcb 
onljr requires subsoE drainage to produce the very heaviest crops of 
vrbeat and cereals. 

As to hydrography, Dr. Forbes cited as exhaustive the admirable 
‘ SaiEdg Directions ’ of Captain Eiiohards, the present Hy drographer 
to the Admiralty, who has dwelt at great length upon the tidal irre** 
gularitios of the sound separating .Vancouver &om the mainland, 
^he autrior then iOvited attention to the very low temperature 
throughOrit the year of this portion of the Pacific, owing to the pre- 
valence of Arctic -cun'ents, and the numerous rivers fed by molten 
snov^e that debouch into it ; its boreal character being indicated by 
the presence of numerous marine-shells, hitherto supposed to be 
confined to the Arctic zone. Along the western shore extends a 
bhairi of banks, stocked witii abundance of excellent fish. 

The oEmat© of Vancouver Island in its general thermal conditions 
soin^'vyhat resembles that of England ; but is modified by the low 
temperature of the ocean and the snowy mountain-chains, while 
even to the south-east the Olympus Eange of Washington ‘(XJ.S.) 
Torritoiy, which run east and west, presents to the colony a northern 
aspect usually covered with snow. The result is that, till as late as 
Midsummer-day, there is a bright clear atmosphere with cold winds. 
The winter-frosts are occasionally very severe, but, as a rule, what 
is called, an open winter is the oharaoteristio of Vancouver — some- 
what resembling that of the West of England. In summer the winds 
are usually south-west and north-west, and more rarely north ; the 
latter hot and dry, owing to their having traversed, the parched and 
heated. soil. The autumn is of greater duration than that of Europe, 
iri consequence of the Indian summer prolonging it. In brief tlioro 
are two seasons, passably marked, a dry and wet, the heaviest 
rainfall invariably occurring at night. . The whole surface may be 
rpugbly estimated at 12,000,000 acres (about four times the area of 
Yorkshire), of which only 1,000,000 are available for the stock- 
br.eed^,^d agriculturist. The most important position conmier- 
ci^Jly an,4 strategically is in Tooke^ district, abutting on San Juan 
de ,Ftiea St^ts, where the employment of a few steam-tugs would 
greatly faciEtate’the, arpproach to one of the most commodious land- 
locked harbours Ori the entire coast. 

' Another available harbour which can be entered at all times, and 
possesses excellent holding ground, is Esquimalt Bay, which is 
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admirably situated to form the head-c[tiarters of the EoyalNayal 
force in the Pacific. 

After describing Victoria, the present capital, and its harbour, 
which— being only accessible for large vessels at or near tigh-water, 
while the anchorage ontside is nnsafe — makes the site of the capital 
anything but well-chosen, the author records his opinion in favour 
of a short canal being constructed to connect it vdth ffl^qhini^lt 
Harbour already described. 

The Taper then glanced at the attempts that have been ndade to 
open up a new route by the Sound, and xip some of the . numerous 
lateral fiords, to the Gold Bistiiot, instead of the present difficult 
route up the Eraser. ■ One of these is by Bentinck Aim, the other 
by Bute Inlet ; but the officer detached reported unfavourably against 
both, though admitting that, being preipsed for time, he had scant 
opportunity for examining whether a feore available route might 
not exist. Should either of these be opened, Nanaimo, dtuate 
on a land-locked bay of , the Gulf of Georgia, would become 
the great bentre of business. The carboniferous deposit hme 
has been proved b}” boring to extend to tlic depth of at least 
B4 foot, in ivhicli two Ihin soarns of coal w’erc passed throngh; and a 
good vein of copper has been struck, aiid. is being worked. As, 
moreover, this point commands both these routes, it will become a 
great commercial station, whence steam-lines -would radiate to the 
Kussian settlements, and all the principal settlements of the Colony, 
as they could coal here at the pit-mouth. One single seam irtegu* 
larly worked by the Hudson’s Bay Company, with their scanty stoffi, 
has yielded 63,154 tons, valued at 8 dollars per ton, or 101,046f. The 
price is now 6 dollars at the pit-mouth, but a far larger (juantify is 
being raised of late ; 22,000 tons the first yeat, ohiefiy fot San Ttan- 
cisco ; and vessels of large size (one of 1500 tons) now frequent a 
harbour, where, except Her Majesty’s ships, a few small trading- 
schooners were once the largest craft. The coal is hard and lustrous. 
This seam, which has been most favourably reported on by analytical 
geologists and practical men, is 3 ft. 10 in. thick, and has been found 
over an area which, supposing it preserves the same average, implies 
a supply of at least 1,000,000 tons. Beneath there are a 5 ft. seam 
and a 2 ft. 6 in. seam, the uppermost being found at a depth of 60 ^ 

fathoms. Another carboniferous seam, possibly the same as that of 
Nanaimo, occurs at the extreme north-west point of the island, where 
Johnson’s Straits, full of excellent Anchorago for steamers, lose them- 
tolv^es in theTaciflC; the countiy immediately to the south being a 
kind of prairie-land, little explored, and very imperfectly smyeyed, 

The sfrata of coal lie here horizontally. 
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Somewhat similar features occur at intervals aloug even the 
precipitous west coast, where a Company is working another seam of 
coal. 

Clayoquot Sound differs from all others in being beset at its 
entrance by banks and shoals, and has a sandy bottom instead of the 
usual mud. Barclay Sound is studded with islands affording good 
anchorage. At the upper end is a remarkable cleft, known as 
Alberni Canal, giving passage to the outlet of a chain of lakes, on a 
level plateau; on the opposite descent jErom which lies at a short 
distance, Nanaimo, already mentioned. At Alberni about 1 5,000,000 
superficial feet of JDouglas pine and other excellent planking, besides 
vast numbers of ships’ spars, are turned out here by one firm alone 
(a London one), which has the honour of opening up to commerce 
the splendid timber of the region. To give an idea of the amount of 
tho timber-trade here, it iaay sufSoe to state that in the first nino 
months of 1863, no fewer than 13,600 tons of shipping cleared hence 
with timber; the Americans claiming 7280. The markets were 
widely scattered ; Lurope, China, Manilla, and Chili being among 
those enumerated, besides the ordinary local demand. Ship-building, 
fish-curing, furs, oil, &c., constitute the staple branches of commerce 
from Barclay Sound. 

Agriculture usually follows the same four-course rotation as in 
England, and the green crops are almost identical. The wheat 
averages 25 to 30 bushels to the acre. ,, 

There is ample employment for the rod and gun, and the hunter 
(as distinguished from the sportsman) will find in the forest plenty 
of opportunity for proving his prowess upon the puma, the bear, and 
the wolf, besides elk and various kinds of deer. The salmon here 
will not, according to Dr. Eorbes, rise to the fly. 

The Paper concluded by emphatically disclaiming that mere farm- 
ing could for many years to come be regarded as a money-making 
speculation ; but tilling the soil himself, the agriculturist might surround 
himself with every comfort, exchanging his dairy-produce and fruit 
agAinst imported articles. The author, above all, cautioned the lower 
classes at home from emigrating in the hope of finding at any of the 
gold-fields what are called “ Poor Men’s diggings.’^ That business 
has^ passed into the hands of a class possessing large capital; and, as 
a general summary, it may be broadly stated that the prospects of 
Vancouver are ^rosjgective — to be reaped by the first suitable emi- 
grants and capitalists who can develop its resources. 

The President remarked, that on many occasious we had had communi- 
cations from medical men attached to our naval squadrons ; but, during his 
coimectiou with the Society, he recollected no occasion on which a Paper 
mote replete with knowledge upon vanous branches of science had been pre- 
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'sented tlian this of Or. Oorhes. He roiglat have faacied that he was presiding 
at the Geological Society, so admirable were tlie observations of Or. Forbes 
upon the geology and structure of Yancouver Island. 'Whether it respected 
the geology, the meteorology, the botany, or the statistics of that island, all 
these were so well combined in this Paper, that he had much pleasine in 
calling upon the Meeting to return thanks to Or. Forbes for his valuable com- 
munication. He should not request any gentleman to address the Meeting 
until after the next Paper had been read, as the two subjects were intimately 
connected ; and then he would first call upon Captain Richards, under whose 
ordem Or. Forbes had obtained his knowledge, and who hnd himself made 
au admirable survey of Yancouver Island. 


The second Paper treated of— » 

The Geography of British ColumUa and the Condition of the Cariboo Gold 
District. By Lieut. H. S. Palmer, r.b. 

Lieut. Palmer ’mentioned that since the first discovery of gold in 
British Oolumhia in 1858, fresh deposits had gradually been traced 
farther and farther northward, till ultimately the well-known fields 
of Cariboo had been reached, 500 miles from the mouth of Idie 
Fraser. Entrusted with the task of a general survey, he details ihp 
geographical outline of the colony, the seaboard of which extends 
500 miles, protected throughout almost its entire length by Van^ 
couver and Queen Charlotte islands. This seaboard is indented in 
the most extraordinary manner by deep bays and arms of the sea, 
presenting an extent of sheltered inland navigation, and an actual 
length of shore-line, such as are nowhere eq[uaUed similar 

stretch of coast in the world. 

The most marked physical feature of the country, viewing it from 
the shore inland, is the parallelism of two mountain ranges ^th an 
eleyafed intervening plateau of rolling country 100 miles in breadth. 
The coast-line of mountains is known as the Cascade or Coast rap^ge, 
120 nnles wide, the western slopes of which are covered with the 
most magnificent forest. Its sea-front is everywhere bluff and 
abrupt and quite close to the shore, except where the Fraser falls 
into the San Juan Fuca Sound, when it recedes some 40 miles. 
The eastern side of the range is drier, the trees more scattered, and 
the general profile less abrupt, G^he principal crest of this chain 
is about 5000 feet above the sea, a peculiar characteristic being the 
almost entire absence of peaks. The rivers on the east side are 
natni-ally longer and less impetuous than those on the west, but 
occasionally some of thenl rise on the plateau, and thread the 
mountains till they fall into the sounds. Above some of these, 
glaciers are said to have been seen ; but nothing authentic seems to 
be known on this subjects 
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The eoenery of the tahle-knd, which is well suited for pastoral 
purposes, is desorihed in high terms ; the riyers haying oocasionally 
hollowed out for themselves channels of immense depth, in which 
occur splendid cascades, some of which are mere fissures, others are 
met with in broad-terraced valleys, or in vales of gently undulating 
slopes, covered with grass and picturesquely dotted with yellow 
pines. Here and there are pretty sheets of water, which, like the 
rivers, are well supplied with numerous kinds of iresh-water fish. 
Above 3000 feet, the grass, which gradually gets less nutritive with 
the increased elevation, gives place to a universal mantle of dwarf fir. 
Here farming has proved moderately successful at an elevation of 
2100 feet, but Lieut. Palmer doubts whether a considerable time 
must not elapse ere enough grain can bo raised in the more sheltered 
and well-irrigated valleys, to admit of its finding a market at the 
mines or settlements. At present the insects are a severe annoyance 
to man and beast, but these will probably recede before man. The 
West side of the Fraser is rather more elevated and the rivers are 
fewer, but the east side is the most pleasant and desirable part of 
the colony. 

Just beyond begins the second mountainous range, which extends 
without a break to the watershed of the Eocky Mountains, which as 
far north as the Peace Eiver, flowing eastward, forms the eastern 
boundary of the colony on this side. The ouly portion of this un- 
eaplored region where white men are to be met, is Cariboo. 

The which drains one-half the entire territory, has fre- 

quent st^mhes free from rapids, where steamers of small draught 
can rtin ; while from Port Alexander down to N ew Westminster there 
is now excellent communication, passing through the most sublime 
scenery. A marked characteristic of the Fraser, in which it differs 
from every other river, is that there is no lake tbroughout its 
course ; the flow of water is rapid, and the waters consequently dark 
and 'muddy. Another peculiarity, in which it resembles the 
Mississippi, is that the frequent accession of considerable volumes 
of water from large tributaries does not perceptibly increase its 
width till it approaches its mouth. 

Cariboo lies in the elbow formed by the upper waters of the 
Fraser, and is hounded on the south by the Quesnelle Eiver. A 
m&.rked phenomenon is the confased congeries of hills of consider- 
able allitudei from 6000 to 7000 feet high, thickly timbered, whence 
subordinate ranges radiate as centres. Each valley thus formed is 
the bed of a stream of more or less proportions, from the tiniest, 
.called “ gulches ” by the miners, which may be jumped over, to 
Irespectable-sized rivers. All these have long since been “pro- 
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speoted/’ eyery creek having been discovered to be more or less the 
site of the richest deposits of gold. A circle of three miles radius 
from the top of Bald Mountain contains five creeks, two of which 
are the most notorions gold-beds in the colony. Snowshoe Moun- 
tain contains the headwaters of no fewer than six of these within a 
similar ayea, the streams in every case radiating to every point of 
th€>, periphery. The views from the summits of these mountains 
ax:e described as splendid. 

After adverting to the prospects and past history of the diggings,, 
the unfavourable accounts of which, and of the colony, ho, like Dr» 
Forbes, traced to their true source in igno3*anco of physical geo- 
graphy and most unjustifiably sanguine expectations, idle author 
reverts to the phenomena above noticed ; whence ho draws the oo±i- 
clusion that these mountains have supplied the gold, and that they 
are so many fody as it were, of the precious deposit. If this be 
true, he concludes that, even as it stands, Cariboo will be found tbo 
richest and most inexhaustible gold-field on the glohe. He then 
remarks a curious fact, that the intrinsic value of the gold washed out 
of the creeks varies greatly within a very few miles ; the diflference 
amounting in some instances to as much as 8^. per ounce. 

A succession of auriferous deposits have been traced, following the 
general trend of the main chain of mountains extending from the. 
southern boundary ot the colony to the Peace Eiver, L e. over 7® 
of latitude, while the extremities so far as ascertained lie between 
the meridians of 119*^ and 122° w. 

The winter of Cariboo appeal’s to bo much more severe and por- 
longed than that of the coast or Vancouver Island, and will much 
retard the development of the mines, which are accordingly during 
that season “laid over, as it is termed— e. the laws enforcing the 
mode of working them, &o., are remitted for the time. The thermo- 
meter sometimes falls to — o. (31° below zero of Fahr.), when of 
course nothing but underground claims can be worked. The thaw, 
which commmicos about April, renders Cariboo fora season anything 
but an enviable residence, owing to the rains and the steaming mists, 
while locomotion is all but impossible. In past years the trail at 
this season was loathsome from the numbers of horses that lay un- 
buried after succumbing to the tremendous toil of conveying the 
first convoys of provisions. 

Although for ten or eleven months in the year the country has a 
gloomy, cheerless aspect, August and September being the only 
bright exceptions, it is remarkably healthy, The sun is late of 
making his appearance, even in midsummer, owing to the hills 
enclosing the diggings on every side. 
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, Of kte 400 miles of excellent waggon-roads lead from Yale, tlie 
present Head of steam-navigation, so that the entire distance from 
New “Westminster to Cariboo can now be accomplished in from six 
to seven days. At the estnary of the Fraser, the anthor, in summing 
np, said that the winters somewhat resembled those of England, 
though the extremes were greater; and that the rainfall^ there is 
about 54 inches anmially. 

The Pbesidjjnt was 1 t Palmer had prefaced his accoimt of the 

Okriboo Mines with a ’, ‘.vj': !: Z.-: r, ■■■■;■tion of the physical geogi-aphy of ' the 
whole region. It was as clear an acpcmnt in a small, compass as he had over 
heard given. The writer having alluded to himself, when spcaldng of the 
radiation of the gold-streams from the Bald Mountains, he had one obser- 
vation to make. He lioped no gentleman ivoiild go away with the idea that 
gold in situ radiated after that fashion. Th(3SO, as the author had explained,; 
were only the streams that carried down the gold from the auriferous niouii-f 
tains in "which it had been originally imbedded. The lino which the gold-, 
veins in the slaty rocks look, as laid down on tho map by Lieutenant Palmer, 
was on tho whole from North to South. Such too was the geneiBl line in the 
auriferous veins ir- Yict’<;v!a, jif deli neat od in the excellent maps of Mr* Selwyn ; 
and the same '.■(Mr.{irkal'!i: iac!, (x;e5i!r(d in the great continent of Arnprica. 
The great object of the two Papers was to put before the British public the 
truth respecting . the g ’ V climate, the minerals, 

and the advantages and ■ .■ ■■ ■■ c . i of these regions. He 

was informed by Lieutenant Palmer that not mure tnan one-third of the popu- 
lation of British Columbia’ was truly composed of Biitish people ; conse- 
quently, the Americans, who were very active miners, were putting a con- 
siderable i^prtion of the gold into their own pockets, while our countrymen at 
home were not aware of the resources which awaited them there. In calling 
upon Captain Eicharcls to ' speak to the merits of the first Paper, ho took 
the opportunity of congratulating the Society upon the accession of so dis- 
tinguished a naval .surveyor as Captain Bichards to tho post of Hydro- 
gi^pher to the Admiralty, which had been so ably filled by the lamented 
Admiral Washington. 

, Captain- Biohaeds, b.n., said he was happy to hear testimony to Dr. 
Forbes's Paper as conveying a very ti nthfnl idea of the counlry, and as afford- 
ing a fair and not overdrawn picture ofir.c! pivspects of intending 
these colonics. Dr. Forbes wss a distinguislied geologist, and an accomplished 
gcnci'al observer, and he had not failed in his endeavour to communicate to 
others the information he had gained during his lon^ service in various parts 
of the world. He (Captain Bichards) would partmiilarly recommend tho 
pemsal of Dr. Forbes’ Prize Essay on Vancouver Island to those who took an 
interest in that important colony ; and he begged to add that it was with much 
pleasure and gratification .he' had listened to the high and well-deserved com- 
pliment paid' to Dr. Forbes by their distinguished President. 

^ After the Paper just read, it would be unnecessary for him to take up the 
time of the Meeting by any lengthened remarks on Yancoiiver Island, although, 
finm having passed many years of his life in the exploration of its shores, he 
naturally felt xanch at home on the subject. It was evident that it was not 
destined to become a gi'eat agricultural country, though there were: highly 
favoured spots of considerable extent which held out great encouragement tc 
the faimer, and many of Ihese were still unoccupied. But it was already a great 
commercial country, and daily increasing in importance. The rise of the British 
colonies in the North Pacific had not been, pei’haps, so rap'd, nor their resources 
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SO speedily developed as those of the ueiglihouruig coim tries to the south ward j 
still their progress had heea rapid, steady, aud was^ secure beyond a doubt, 
yancoiiver Island was most important in a geographical point of view, and its 
value to Great Britain could not be overrated. It was the head-quarters of the 
naval power of England in the Pacific, and was already a great coal and 
timber producing country. It was not too much to say that its spars were the 
finest in the woidd, and, though it might notice gon orally Imown, were now supr 
plied to most of the naval powers of Europe. Tiio lisl icrurs also in due course 
of time would prove a source of great wealth to the colony. They had long 
beefl known, and now that the survey of the sea-coast had been completed, and 
the Seaman knew where ho coiild run for safety and shelter, they would soon 
become developed. . 

As regards the sister colony of British Coliimhia, no one was hotter quaiiaecl 
to speak than his friend, Colonel Moody, of the Royal Engineers, Ho (Captain 
Richards) was well acquainted with its coasts, and rnany of the advantages 
possessed by Vancouver Maud equally belonged to British Columbia.^ Some 
little rivalry, perhaps jealousy, naturally existed between two colonies in such 
close proximity to each other j the one with a free port, the other dependent at 
present principally on its import duties for its revenue. But these would soon 
vanish. In his opinion, the two colonies would be mutually dependent on each 
other for their prosperity. British Columbia assessed a magnificat river, tho 
Fraser, affording water-communication for 100 miles into the interior, with 
roads diverging to tlie different gold and agricultural regions, and which at no 
distant date would, connect it with Canada. .The any.'.i! ■: ■’.'V.'j'rr of this 
river, and its entire freedom from those dangers to w'. rs on this 

coast are subject, is entirely duo to the position of Vancouver Island, so that a 
debt of gratitude is due to the smaller, though elder sister, on tliis account alone. 
He repeated that there should be no jealousy bctw'ccn the two colonics. 
Though mutually necessary to each other, their interests were widely difibront. 
British Columbia was a rich gold-bearing and extensive agricultural region, 
and would soon be second to no colony of Great Britain ; ivliile Vancouver 
island,i(Trom its admirable geographical position, must always be the great 
entrepot of commerce, and was already a powerful rival of that great emporium 
of the Western world — San Francisco. i . 

The Pbbsident, in announcing that Colonel Moody, of the Royal Engineers, 
under whom Ineu tenant Palmer servoil, and who had occupied a high station in 
the region under review, was^present, said, he hoped that a person so intimately 
acquainted with the couniry would iiivoui' them with his views on the subjeotJ 
of British Columbia, and its value as a colony. . *» 

Colonel Moody said, in reference to tlie last observation of Captam. Richards 
respecting the two colonies, tliat there was not. tho slightest local feeling in tlie 
matter. Captain Richards was a most disinterested person, and n^ody had 
dohe more than he to keep down any feeling of rivalry between Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia. Theiu were one or two points in Dr. Forbes'^a 
Paper which he should like to remark upon. One was with reference to the 
terminus of the railway, which, no doubt, would come one of these days. 
Dr. Forbes spoke, not too strongly, of the importance of and the future of 
Kanaimo. It was destined to be a Newcastle, a Glasgow, a Birmingham, and 
a Swansea, all in oiio : it would be an important place for manufactures. It 
was the seal; (yf the coal, and i: wjis Where all ihe ores that abounded along 
the coast both of Vancouver Island, mid British Columbia would be brought.. 
It would be tho most important manufacturing town in the North Facihe* 
AVith regard to Victoria and Esquimalt, their future "was entirely com- 
inordial. Touching tlie point for tho railway terminus, it appeared that there 
wore three chief points known at present : Bcntinck Arm, to the north ; then, 
Bute Inlet; and tlicn, the mouth of the Fraser River. There were other 
inlets and gulfs which x>ierGed the mountain ranges, and some of these might 
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a.Torcl opi'iorhinitios for penetrating into tlio interior. For a railway terminus, 
liowcver, liiue .1 :\ht presented great difficulties. Ho doubt a good road would 
Be made there some day ; but be thought the terminus of railway communica- 
tion would be, not at. Bute Inlet, but at the mouth of the Fraser. There was 
really no other good line of country through which a railway could be carried, 
and from the reports he had received, andfroni what he had seen, he was happy 
to believe there were no physical difficulties which our engineers could not over- 
come in carrying a line of railway over the Eocky Mountains down to that 
part of the coast. Another point was— and as a soldier they would forgive 
him if his eai*s pricked up al. lioaving it— that the island of San Juan was nob of 
military impertnr: CO. It wouA be of inilitaryiimportanoe if it were fortified. 
If the Anj'n-ic.ins ]»old possession of it, and left it as it was, it would be of no 
moment ; but, if they should fortify it, they might make it a serious difficulty 
to us, for it TV'ould enable them to a great extent to command the passage to 
the mainland. He regretted to see the expression “ tiic disputed island of 
San Juan ” slipping into the newspapers both in England and America ; for it 
was not that island alone, but the whole archipelago that was involved in the 
question. With regard to the pine-forests, there were very valuable pines on 
the coast of British Columbia and in the interior. The value of the timber 
could scf\roeiy be exaggerated ; great quantities would bo sent to China, and 
much might be brought home. The size of the trees was extraordinary. Ho 
had measured numbers, and he made out that the average of the Douglas pine 
ranged somewhat over 300 feet in height. One or two measured 320 foot to 
where the top branches had been broken and splintered of by the trees 
falling ; and where he left of measuring, the tree was as thick round as his 
Waist. Settlers looked upon these trees with abhorrence, because of the diffi- 
culty of clearing the ground which they entailed ; but the day would come when 
the trees would find their market value. On one occasion i.o wa* out riding with 
Governor Dougk.?, rr '1 upon the ruins of ji groai codav-iroc. Governor 

Douglas got off . ■.?! i ■. ■ a 3-foot rule, ho measured the trunk ahoiil. 

5 feet 6 inches above the ground; and, although the bark had been biii-i:!.- of, 
the tree measured 57 feet in circumforencc. This would give some ndea of 
the vastnoss of these trees. According to an article in the Gardenor^s 
Chronicle,^ based upon the meteorological journals kept in their camp, the 
olimato round New Westminster might be compared with that of Chisvdek ; a 
greater quantity of rain fell, but there were not more rainy days ; and the 
general character of the climate was as near as possible like that of Chiswick. 
Occasionally the winter's Avero severe. The winter he Avas there was such a 
winter as Ave occasionally have in England when the Thames is frozen over. 
It is a tliorough grain-ripening conntiy. The farmer Avould rejoice in it, 
because almost every year he w'ould be sa** \" yViv "r his hay and Avheat 
croi^s. The seasons are Avell and clearly ' .v a ... 'I'i ,,■■■> is no jump from 
Avinter to summer, as there is in Canada ; but a regular winter, syvir.g, smr.mcr, 
and aukimn. There is a great deal of rain in the latter part of iho yoai’, and 
some fog in the winter. There is an absence of east wind, and, on the Avhole, 
it is a climate most suitable for a Briton. The healthiness of the country is 
BomethiDg remarkable. These observations referred to the neighbourhood of 
New Westraiuster. British Columbia consisted chiefly of plateaux of different 
d^rees of elevation ; accordingly, there were many varieties of climate. 
Beyond the Cascade Eange you get quite a different description of ^imate, 
where there is very little rain, and where it is very hot ; the thermometer 
ranging to 90° and 95°, and sometimes to 100^ in the shade. A certaib 
description of cacti flourished there ; rattlesnakes were found among the rocks, 
grapes ripened fully, and grain was winnowed in the open. air. Though the 
Avinters are cold, cattle and sheep seem to thrive there ; and, as there is not 
much wind, the sensation of col^l is not felt. The bunch-^ass rises above the 
average depth of ' snow, so that cattle can feed out of doors in the winter. It is 
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a common tMng for tlie Indians and tlie paolsors, wlio take goods np to 
Cariboo, to send their horses to graze here in the iwnter, though the climate is 
much colder than it is in Mew Westminster. The character of the plateaux 
is very remarkable; they range from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high above one 
another, and when you are upon them, you are not oonseious that yon m^e 
upon mountain land. Another remarkable feature is that the principal valleys 
and the secondary valleys crossing them are rhoml)oidal, and the western 
escarpmente are lipheaved, so that they slope slightly to the east and upwards 
to the north. Thus they are placed en like columns ''f s ; ihoy 

are notln a continuous series, but, in this en hhelm form, !'::g i.,:rL:.- 
Ward^. 

There was another striking peculiarity which distinguished British Columbia 
from Yancouvor Island. In v ancouver Island there is a great deal of rich 
black mould lying on a stiff clay ; in British Colurahia the general character of 
the soil is a light sandy loam. In summer time it is quite light j in winter 
you are conscious of a greasy feel, your feet slip in it. It is more like a harley 
soil in England than anything else, ^ndor the application of the most ordi- 
nary operations of industry, with irrigation, the soil springs into the utmost 
fertility immediately, and the yield is abundant. Another singular feature is, 
that there is a line of soil running obliquely across tbe country in a uorfh-cosiorly 
and south-westerly direction, un one side of that line you have i-lie V-iiiicir- 
gpass andthe Fmtts ponderosa, while on the other side of the line you have 
neither the one nor the other. This line follows the rhomboidal an’nngenient 
of the valleys that he had alluded to ; and it is so remarkahio that he requested 
his* officers to note it whenever they came across it, and their reports showed 
that the line was as straight as possible. AYith respect to the future of the 
two colonics, ho would take the o^iportiinity of saying tliat the advance of one 
contributed to the advance of the other. Yancouver Island depended entirely 
upon maintaining its free port; it was adapted eminently to he the great 
commercial depdfc of the North Pacific, and it could only he that for many 
years to come by maintaining its free ports. In like manner from the circum- 
stance of Nanaimo being so well supplied with coal, and possessing a harbour 
so easily accessible, it, too, was destined to be a great manufacturing place. 
He considered Nanaimo the manxxfacturing capital, and Yiotoria the commercial 
capital of Yancouver Island. Yancouver Island could do with a very small 
revenue. British Columbia, on the other hand, required a large revenue, on 
account of tlie great pxihlio works that were required. She intended to carry 
out these works herself, hut at present she required a loan from the old 
country, which no doubt would be repaid. The great works at present carried 
oxrt had been achieved by Americans and Canadians. The contractors, who 
were Americans, borrowed the money in San Francisco. The Americans were 
emthently a pushing race, and he would take this opportunity of saying iihafc 
the Americans were among the best subjects of Her Majesty |||[^ri1ish 
Oolumbia. He for one should be very sorry, indeed, wei*e iiiey to Hfcdraw. 
He believed that a great deal of the gold got out by the ALmericans was per- 
manently invested in British Oolumbia, and that it was the intention of the 
Americans to become permanent residents there with their children. All that 
the coxmtry needs is greater confidence in her at home, and a more liberal, 
yot judicioixs, laying out of capital to developc her resources. 

Lieutenant PaXjMEB, having been asked by the President to narrate his 
experience among the natives, said, many reports had appeared in print as to 
the natives being murderous, yelling savages ; hut he could assert that such 
reports were mostly untrue. It could not be denied that sometimes 
natives, exasperated by interference with their lands, their customs, and super- 
stitions, had comimtted dreadful crimes ; but they had become debased and 
degraded by the vices which they had learned b:om the white mam .They 
were not by nature a blood-shedding peoiile. He had travelled all through the 
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country, and lie only once met with interference from them. When near the 
coast he gave unintentional oifenoe to the natives with regard to their rights 
about the salmon. They became so troublesome that he had to ex|)el two 
or three of them from the camp. He had no sooner done so than twenty or 
thirty who were sitting round rushed off to their lodges, and returned with an 
extraordinary collection of old fire-arms, all loaded and primed, and pointed at 
him. Knowing the character of the natives, he thought the best way was to 
approach them imarmed. They did not take their arms down, hut they con- 
sented to enter into an argument, and then he felt sure he should soon 
persuade them that they were wrong. He succeeded in this ; peace was 
declared, and he had to shake hands with the whole tribe, squaws and all. 
They heoame friends, and the leader of the tribe became a gi'eat friend of his, 
and was of great assistance in guiding him through the country. Eefore tlio 
termination of the ride, they were so plciiscd with him that they used their best 
endeavours to get him and his companions marnod into the tribe. As a gene- 
ral rule,, they res|)€oted “ King George men.” “ King George’* was the name in 
Which in olden times the Hudson Bay Company impressed upon them the 
existence of a great white chief, George III., and since then the natives have 
ever recognised the British people as King George men. He found that by 
calling himself a King George man, or wearing a bit of King George lace, or 
saying that he was a friend of King George, he got them to assist him. They 
were a very harmless race, and ho believed in a few years they might be 
impi’oved, and made a peaceful people. At present they were still degi’acled.. 
As faithful guides through the forest, and untiring bushmen, they wore wortliy 
of a great deal of our admiration. 

The President, in conolusioh, congratulated the Society upon the great 
amount of useful knowledge which had been elicited respecting British 
Columbia and Yancouver Island, and adjourned the Meeting to the lUh of 
April 


ADDITIONAL NOTIOlS. 


(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. — Extracts f rom Correspondence between M. Bohlfs 66rard and 
' the Council - 

I* Translation of Extract from a Letter addressed to Sir Ltoderkh /. Murclmm^ 
E^jjjMent of the Boyal Geographical Society^ from M. Eohi^fs Mbard, 
da^S Oran (Jdgeria')^ ISth JDecemb&i', 1863, requesting pecuniary aid for 
a proposed journey from Morocco to Timbuctu. 

'‘Oran, 18th December, 1863, 

“ On my return from a tour in the direction of Morocco and the deserts of 
that empire, of which I traversed the provinces of Sns, Oned-Draa, the TafilcU, 
Krfcih, and Figiii^'an account of which scries of travels has been jmblished by 
Dr. Peter mann on one hand, besides being reproduced by M. Borbmggcr,* 
editor of *La Revue Africaine,* w-hich apixjars at Algiers, I am at present pre- 
paring to start once more for the interior ; and having, on what I may call my 
preparatory travels, obtained the necessary acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of the natives, I look forward to penetrating as far as Timhuctu, 


Now Honorary Corresponding Member, Royal Geographical Society. 
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** Having received from the Senate of the, Hanseatic City of Bremen, my 
native city, a stun of 1200 francs (48?.), and imfortunately not possessing a 
similar sum myself, it seemed to me that you, better than any man, could 
appreciate the difficulties whi^ must hax^ass my progi-ess with means so very 
limited. For this reason T have ventured to make application to the Boyal 
ri(;ogra|iliic:al Society for a liitlc assistance in money. As my own Government 
liiis icl’t Die (luitc at liheny to lay out my own plan of travel, I shall for my 
]‘art couform myself sen i pul on^ly to carrying out whatever instmotions you 
may honour me with. ; 

“As to pei-sonal rcrerencc, either the Senate of Bremen or Dr.Petoitnann.will 
supply all necessary information. ^ 

(Signed) Koulfs GinuBB.** 


11. A communication dated 15tli January (not necessary to reproduce here) 
reached M, llohlfs Gerard, infoiming him that the Council were debating as to 
the route he should follow, subject, of course, to all or any emergencies of 
travel which might compel him to deviate therefrom ; and to this M. Gdrard 
replies in a letter of the 24th January, — 

HI. &tmet$ of which we note proceed to imnslaU : — 

<< Oran, 24th January, 1863, 

^‘1 had intended at first to sot out direct from here — in other words from 
the oasis of the Algerian desert ; hut the Expedition recently equipped (how- 
ever ])eaceahlc its intentions) for reaching Wargla and cl Golba has reawakened 
such hatred and mistrust of the people inliahiting tire oases of Gourara, Towat, 
and Tidikclt against all Europeans — especially against all who approach from 
the Frcucli side — that it would be but labour lost to endeavour to penetrate 
thither. I should be exposing myself at the very least to meeting the same 
fate as MM. Colomb, Coloinen, and Burine. 

“ I have therefore permanently decided on going vid Morocco, which will be 
so far, that I shall find there persons who will assist me in holding in check 
the Ouod-Draa, and with whom, in my way lip, I renewed the lif-s o:’ lu.si.itaiiiy 
of other day s. I shall therefore leave Oran by sea for Tanmer ; iVu'-.n ce by 0\ ioga! i 
forj^ez, leaving which city I shall fall in with the Oued-Fez, whose source can- 
not be far fmm Djebel Marisan. I shall tlien cross Djehel Trit-el-Abhari ; , and 
th-r’.rr- o river through the oases of Mdora, Ertib, and Tafilelt, I can 

d-. d ! . !■ u': to follow ; because the caravans of the lattei'-named oasis 

proceed to unite with that which passes down the Oued-Braa, near the ^nio 
Haaria, and follows the road by which M. Caiild rctumed in 1828. On 
the other hand, I might rejoin the caravan from G ourara andTawat, which starts 
from Ain-Salah ; but this is the route On which Major Laing was killed. As 
foi* myself, I prefer the latter, if practicable: on the one Ixand, that I should 
enjoy thereby the best chance of exploring the oases of Gourara, Tidikelt, 
Tiimini, and Tawat (for when I approach these from the side of Morocco, far 
less difficulties are interposed in the way of penetrating the interior than in 
coming from Algeria). On the other hand, it is well ki-own tliul Major Laing 
left maps, &-c., in , the hands of the Tawarek, who keep up a good under- 
standing all along the frontier-line from Ain-Salali to Timbuctu. 

^ Arrived at Timbuctu, a Arerciful Father will inspire me which road to 
adopt for my return-journey— it is impossible, at this stage, to present any plans 
formed on so remote a contingency ! 

“As to the sum which the Geographical Society kindly proposes to adyance 
me, I heg to state hefoxuhand that, confiding in its well-known gen^erosity, I 
shall accept whatever they present me with as a special benefit; hiit as I 
do not know what is their intention, I must not specify. The Society is, 
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moreover, aware of tLe means at my disposal, wLioli have 'hem materially 
dimmished by the requisite purchase of necessary instruments, such as Im- 
rometers, for transport, thermometers, A?c. 

I would remark, finally, that whatever sum the Society send, it should 
he sent with all speed, in order that I may start immediately by joining 
caravan for Timbuotii, which is on the eve of starting from the (jreat Oasis. 

Your obliged servant, 

(Signed) RohIiVs G^iBABn. 

P.S.— I tiTist I need hardly mention that if the Boyal Greographioal Society 
should not approve of the route above' laid down, I should in everyiJiing follow 
as far as practicable its prescriptions^ and avail myself of the collateral infor- 
mation it may supply.” 


H Sie,' 15, Whitehall Place, London, loth Feb., 1864. 

I have laid your letters dated Oran, December 18th, 1863, and 24th 
lilt,, before tlio OoimoiLof the Boyal Oeo^'aphical Society. You ask in. them 
for immediate pecuniary assistance in a Journey you are about to undertake 
from Morocco to Timbuctu ; and you give assurance that you will follow the 
directions of this Society. 

In reply, I have the pleapre to inform you that the Ooimcil have favour- 
ably Considered your application. They are satisfied you will devote the same 
eUiergy to your present undertaking, that brought yoxir recent solitary journey 
ft'om the Atlantic through Morocco to Algeria to a successful termination. 
They therefore place fifty pounds (502.) at your disposal free from all con- 
ditions, save that you send frequent, full and precise accounts of your journey, 
together with copious collections of native itineraries, wdicncver opportunities 
shall occur of sending letters to Plurope. 

“Although the Council of the Boyal Geographical Society abstain from 
hampering your movements by minute instructions, in a land ^vhere so much 
depends on accident, it w^ould, no doubt, be acceptable to receive some remarks 
on the geographical importance of the several routes under your consideration, 
hfothing need be said of the way to Tafilet ; but of the tw’o routes you mention, 
southward from that place, the one that leads to Tawat is unquestionably the most 
important. Tim; oasis of Tawat is, perbaps, the most interesting to travellers 
ii!^ the wiiOlc of the SaV.ara; and if yon succeed in reaching it, yon 'would act 
wisely by making a pi'olcnged .si, ay i.n its rcigVibourhcorl, and collecting ail 
the informatioii you can of the routes that rndiaie iro:si it. 

' ^ Any considerable accession to our present knowledge of the Tawareek 
lahgtmge would be appreciated. 

^ Of the routes you might pursue from Tawat, either is' full of,’ interest. 
The recovery of the long-lost papers of Major Laing, which may still bo pre- 
served by some chief on the way between Tawat and Timbuctu would bo 
eminently desirable ; and on the other hand, if the route to Timbuctu be found 
imp^sabie, you should bear in mind that a journey through the Jebol Hogar 
to Ghaat(for Tripoli) would pass through an unknown and interesting district. 

“ I remain, yours faithfully, 

“ Fuanois Galton, 

I “ (Acting) Foreign Secretary,” 
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2. Gmrmmatm on Mr, Pdlgram^^ Fap&i\ 

F.E.as. 


By Eev. G. P, Badgee, 

11th March; 1864. 


After listcnihg to Mr. Palgi'ave’s most interesting account of his adventuros 
in Eu->s’ejd, delivered at Bixrlington House on the 22M ixltimo, T \yas Tery 
desirous of eliciting from Mm some information regarding ;,ho Wadi Afiaii ; 
but, as there was no time to do so at the Meeting, I drew iiiy the iollowing 
queries on the subject, which were subsequently Hnl)iiiil lud to Jsiin : — 

You mentioned a Mabyiinth of watercours:;.^ ’ nc-ar the coast between 
Hufhhf and El-Katif.* Do you suppose that the water proceeds fron^ the 
Wadi AMn, and has that wadi, or river;, an issue, as a stream, into the 
Persian Gulf? 

“ Was there any water in the Wfidi Hanifah, and at what point does that 
wM, or stream, join the WMi Aftdn ? 

Did you hear anything of the principal sources of the Afi^ln ? If so, where 
are they placed? Jomard supposes them to spring from tho 'Aseir country, 
situated between tho Hijaz and Yomon ; in fact, ho conjectures that tho WMi 
Aftan (or river, as he colls it,) is a continuation of the Bisheh river, which, 
with its alEuents, has its origin in the mountains of "Aseir. 

There is another stream "".'i into tho WMi Aftan from the 

district of El-Havik towards ;i . Oan you afford any definUe 

information on the subject ? ” , 


Mr. Paigravc has Uikon such p.iiris io ar.swer 1ne.se queries t iliat T vi-ry 
much regret no!:- having availed' inystilf more Jarge;y of his courtesy and 
oxi-erience. Belbrc proceed ii-g, howcjvcr, to indicaro several other doiibtrul 
points conn C:Ci;(?d wit li tl.c goc'gnipli}’ of I'.l-Hiissa, wJiicli th(j same; onttiiprising 
iravcl ir.av Hud leisiv.T to solve a:, some ivrxvo |>ovic)ti, 1 deorn ii. dcsir.able to 
state the grounds whereon my questions touching the hydrography of Cenri’al 
Ambia, witli special reference to the W^di AftM, were based. They are oom- 

prised in the following extracts from 'f. P> Ayru'd'X c" t'"-? Geop*aphy 

of Arabia, attached to M. MengiMs .'/ s' f under the 

head of Coim des Earn, M. Jomard writes 
‘‘ It is a very general opinion that Arabia posscs-ses no rivers properly so 
called ; that its streams ax'e mere torrents ; and thnt dining the jio; season the 
ravines through which they run are quite dry. . . • lam inclinM to believe, 
however, that this idea is not to he received in an absolute sense. A^^ian 
authors describe several rivers in Arabia, The Jibfm HEmeh places three iii 
Yemamah alone, besides two others flowing towards the cast and north ; and 
the AMn of El-Edrisi is a river with a very considerable courso. It is -quite 
certain, however, that none of these rivers is navigable. 

The mouniains of Yemen have always contained, and still undoubtedly 
contain, many extensive basins, wherein the waters are confined by dykes. Of 
tliese, there arc some of very ancient date, celebrated in tho history of the 
country; audit is well known that the rupture of one of them (reference is 
here made to the famous dyke at March, to the eastward of Sanaa,) is an event 
of considerable importance in tho annals of the period antecedent to Mnham- 
racd. This basin is Bii]3posccl to havo covered an area of eighteen miles, 
leading us to infer the existence of streams from superior heights as well as of 
large rainfalls. Without placing much reliance on the*lbur rivers which 
Ptolemy so liberally bestows on Southern Arabia, it is undeniable that Pliny, 
Strabo, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus concur in placing rivers in the 
peninsula. And now, when it is positively known iliat Arabia x^ossesses several 


* Generally written EUKutaif by Arabian Geographers, 
t His reply is given in full at the conclusion of this letter. 
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high mountains which are covered with snow and ice daring a certain portion 
of the year,; we are driven to« admit that from these sources the water* must 
flow in large masses into the neighbouring valleys and ravines,^ and mingle at 
the foot' of the mountains. To this considei*ation we must also add the heavy 
rains which, during the season, fall abundantly in those districts. 

“ iTow, if we find a basin with a continuous declination towards either of 
the ’ two seas (the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf) wherein these waters 
flow, whether they be deep or shallow, navigable or not, would not such a 
stream he entitled to the designation of a river ? For my own part, thougli I 
persist iii believing that the ancients have Been erroneously prodigal in placing 
rivei’s and streams over their maps of riie peninsula, nevertheless, I do not 
think it can he fairly conceded that the country possesses nothing but simple 
totrents, and no other basins than insignificant ravines which are dry duiiiig 
the greater part of the year. 

** These reflections have been suggested to my mind by studying the Afab 
chart of ’Ascir,* whereon are traced numerous watercourses. All these brookSj 
torrents or rivets have distinct names, and tlie same name is found written on 
the oom*s0 of several of them, without any variation, at considemblo distances,- 
insontiiioh that it is difiScult not to recognise the some river in such and such a 
Course ;,as’ for example, the Bishell, which U P- ■'mtinuously 
over a space of 78 leagues from its soui\‘ :■ ■ .)!!. : wi ■. the recon- 

naissance of the Egyptian officers terminated. 

*‘Now, if this line of water he laid down on a general map of Arabia, one 
cannot help remarking tliat its course is towards El-Yemfimah, which would 
be just where Arabian authors place the principal river Aft^n, which runs into 
the. Persian Gulf at El-Katif, after watering the province of Ei-Hassa. . If this 
junction really takes place (which I do not affirm), we become acquainted with 
the source of the Aftan, the origin of which has been hitherto unknown ; and 
we learn, moreover, that it is the issue or continuation of the river of Bisheli 
which was supposed to lose itself in the sands. 

“ This opinion, which is mere conjecture, acquires however a certain degree of 
probability from the fact that tlie Bisheh river receives three notable affluents, 
all having a considerable course, y\z., the torrents of Ilamyah, of Tabala, and of 
Th6.rj, all of which are laid down on the Ai*ab map. Is it not possible that this 
mass of water, thus increased in its flow, especially during the rainy season, 
continues its course towards, the north-east, instead of disappearing in the 
sand? This point will be, subject to serious doubt until some trustworthy 
fcraveller shall follow the stream in question where it emerges from the Wadi 
BSsheh, and direct his course towards the north-cast as far as the iirovince of 
Ei-Harik (situated to the south-east of El-Yemamah). I may further add 
that a large chain of mountains runs from the south-west to the north-east, 
starting from the Wadi Shahraii, or the district of Bisheh ; that this chain 
appears to join the large moimtaius of Toweik in the Eei-ayah ; and that that 
direction is absolutely the same which I attribute to the river of Bisheh and to 
the. uppe^ part of the Aftan. I am quite aware that, according to the report 
of Captain Sad]eir,-f the Aftan becomes dry during summer; hut it by no 
means follows that what may perhaps have occurred during a year of extra- 
ot'dinary drought takes place every year. It is, moreover, possible that in the 


* Drawn up by some Egyptian officers who accompanied the expedition of 
Muhammed Ali agiUnst the Wahhdbis of that district in 1815. — G, P. B. 

t It is to be regretted that Captain Sadleir's account of his trip across the penin- 
sula is not more readily prpcurable, 1 have sought for it in every available quarter 
without success. That he supplied many details of his journey is unquestionable; 
for M. Jomard refers to his Itinerary as edited by Iloughton, and I believe 
Mr, Walker had the pamphlet before him when lie laid down Captain Sadleir’s 
route on his large map of Ariabiar—G. P.B. 
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course of several centuries, from tlie time of Ibn Haukal to that of Abulf^da^ 
the volume of water may have decreased considerably. Bucb a meteorological 
fact is not uncommon. 

“ To sum up the foregoing remarks : I do not maintain that a large river, 
corresponding with the Aftan of the ancients, flows now in a continuous stream 
from its source in the mountains of ’Aseir as fai' as the Persian Grulf, traversing 
the entire peninsula from south-west to north-east, in a direct line of more 
than 260 leagues i but I msk to notice particularly — ■ 

^‘1. The importance which seems to he attached to the stream of the 
BJsheh. 

2. That of its three afflnonts. 

**3. Its direction, coircsponding with that followed by the Aftki from the 
mountains of Towaik to the Persian Gulf. 

*‘4. The absence of any known obstacle between tho two parts of this 
stream. From whence wo are authorised to infer that, at least in more 
ancient times, there was a continuous stream from the mountaina of ’Aseir to 
the Persian Gulf. 

** It was reported to M. Tainisier that a strciam of water descended from 
Kd-Dow^ir, which passed by Kd-Dcrfl-yah and flowed thenco into the Persian 
Gulf, Should this ho true, it confirms my conjecture ; for it demonstrates the 
existence of an incline between the y-rl c f Pn-Nejd (which is tlie 

position occupied by Ed-Dowasir), a:'.-', : ■ ■: 1 ■.'.-Knii , — an incline auflSeient 

lor the flow of water. ' Ikl-Dowftsir borders on the province of Shaliriin or the 
valley of Bisheh. .... M. Tamisier adds that tlie torrent of Bislich loses 
itself and reappears in Ed-l)owasir. Hence we may infer that when tlic 
^vatevs are at their lieiglit, Wadi Shahran and Wadi HowPisir are traversed by 
the same stream. As to the passage of the stream by Ed-DcrUyah, I think it 
Ihore joins the river of WUdi Han i fall, where it issues from the province of 
El-Khaij j for it is certain that that river flows into the AftAn.” 

ThatM. Jomard^s conjectures respecting tho course of the Bisheh and the 
Wftdi Aft^ln had nauch to recommend them is evident from the fact that they 
were either copied or irdqx-r.rlcntly adopted by subsequent cartographers up 
to the present day; r.ovorilK-Irss, if Mr. ralgrave’s investigations are ontitkcl 
to ho regarded as conclusive, they altogetlier upset that hypothesis, and neces- 
sitate seyeral important corrections in the hydrography of our modem maps uf 
Ambia. '' 

Fimt, with regard to the Wfldi Aftan. This, as we have seen, M. Jomard 
was inclined to extend to the sea on the Persian Gulf side; or, if not found 
actually to flow so far now, he presumed that it may have done so in former 
times. And on many of the most recent maps the supix)sed course of the 
w^i is laid down as reaching to within a short distance of the const, running, 
as in Mr. Walker^s map, through the hilly range which hounds the distiict of 
El-Hassa ’ on the west. It was this uniformity which led me to inquire 
whether the numerous watercourses of the EhHassa were supplied by the 
Aft fin. That point may now be considered as definitively set at rest by 
Mr. Palgrave; since, according to his statements, the low mountains which 
hound El-Hassa towards the interior, running almost parallel with the coast, 
inteipose a barrier against the flow of water from tliat direction towards the 
Persian Gulf. The hilly range near the village of “Bjoun’’ (Mr. Walker’s 
Jiiniah”?), where it attains 4ts highest elevation, we learn,, for the first 
time, is called “Djehel Moghazi.” ^J’liis range appears to be laid down iuSfr./ 
Walker’s map with tolerable correclness, though in order to coinbid© 


♦ More correctly “ 1-Ahsfi.,” which is the plural form. 
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feotly with Mr. Palgrave’s account it should be carried farther north towards 
Kweit. 

M. Jomard seems to have assumed that the Aft0,u flowed as far as El-Katlf, 
where it emptied itself into the Pex'sian Grtilf ; but I find no such sti'eam kid 
down in the latest surveys of that part of the coast, and Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Jopp, who visited El-Katif in 1841, and who speaks of good water 
being most abundant in the town, and waterpits in the sand as very numerous 
from El-Hufhuf to ELKatif, does not mention any stream as occuriing between 
the two places. Mr. Pateave^s researches lead us to conclude that none of 
the water of the district finds its way to the sea. 

Taking up the subject of the W^di AftS,n to the westward of Jehel Mogh^i, 
I find. from Mr. Palgrav© that the very name was almost unknown. El-Edrisi 
expressly mentions it, though, with reference to M, Jomard’s quotation from 
that author, I may remark fhai; he is not justified in calling the AMii “ a 
river.” The Ambinu geographer styles it ‘MVMi AftSln.” Mow, a u-ddi 
means primarily a v}'.l.lfly or ravine : secondarily, the bed of a stream ; and lastly, 
the stream itseii’. In which of these senses he uses it in his description of El- 
Yemamah is not obvious, but that of a liver is undoubtedly the least iirobablo. 
His words am, as translated from tlie original : By El-Ardh*^ in this country 
is meant Wadi Aftfin, which divides El-Yomamah from top to bottom ; and 
upon it are inhabited villages, extensive fields, date-plantations, and groves of 
trees.” He then proceeds to give the names of thirteen of these village^ and 
remarks; that they arc contiguous to one another. Hitherto, the term wardi 
AMn” has been supposed to indicate a distinct valley; but a careful study of 
the forOgoiag quotation leads to the conclusion that El-Edrisi considered it as 
synonymous ivith El-’Ardh,” which appears to have heeh the name of the 
valley in ordinary use in the country; and if^‘W0.(ii Aftin” was not a 
common designation in those days, it is not suiprising that Mr. Palgravo 
scarcely heard it mentioned by the present inhabitants. 

The El-’Ardh ” of El-Edrisi is most jirobably the same with the modern 
district called El- Andh,” and he perhaps took the name of the valley which 
he describes from the locality wlierc it commenced ; f for, according to ]\Tr. 
Palgrave, it is from “ Mclka, near Dcmiyyeh, in the Aaredh,” that the WMi 
ITanifeh ” splits into two branches : “ one goes due cast to Deraiyyeh, th.e other 
south-east to Biadh. These branches reunite a little below Biadh, near 
Sckmiyycb. Here runs in the Wadi Solci, from the southern Yemfimch : it 
begins near the Houteh. Thus, its direction is from south-east to north-west. 
Tlie united valley now loses the name of Tlanifeli and ta=kcs that of Solei ; then 
anotlier (which 1 have forgotten), till it ends, on the skirts of Djebcl Toweik, 
which it has thus traversed in all directions, at the wells of Oiieisit, at about 
GO miles from Biadh, and is utteiiy lost in the Dahna.” ThisJdeacri])tioi] of 
the continuation of the W^-diHanifah from El-’Aridh, tli rough 1: e "WTidi 8oi(‘i, 
to southern El-Yemtoah and El-Harik coincides so fully with El-Ediisi’s 
El- Ardh, or WWi Aftin, which he mpresents as bisecting El-Yomtoah from 
top to bottom, that I am inclined to consider the Solei as the actual repre- 
sentative of the ancient geographer’s ‘‘ WMi Aft^n,” The course or site of 
the valley so called in. onr maps to the eastward of Ed-Der^yah is occupied, 
aoeording to Mr, Palgrave, by three w^dis, known respectively as the Farfik, 


♦ He had noLehtioned El- Ardh a few lines before in his Itinerary of the route 
between El-YeMmah and Meccah, which begins thus: — ‘'From El-Yema-mah to 
Meccah there is also a road, viz. from Yemdftiah to El- Ardh ’ one stage/’ &c. 
Gabriel Sionita in his Latin translation of EUEdrisi has attached the remark 
i. e, Plumen/’ in a marginal note on the word El-’Ardh in the above quotation, 
which probably misled M. Jornard, 

t In like manner Abulfdda styles El-Kharj, the existing name of a district, a 
WAdi of El-Yemtoih/^ 
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Ghour, and Ghweir (a diminutive form of Ghour), and by a part of the 
Dabnii. 

Fiirtber : we now possess satisfactoiy evidence against M. Jomard’s hypo- 
thesis respecting the course of the Bisheh and its suggested junction with tiro 
W^di Hanifah. That river, we are led to infer, must be ahsoxdred by the sands 
of the WMi DowEsir, in the j)fovinco of El-Aflaj, which wMi,^ according to 
ISU'. ralgrrvc, l;ocomes entangled and ultimately loses itself in the Jebel 
'.rov/;;!:;. jVikbig this statement in conjunction with a subsequent onoy **that 
there is no direct communication between the WMi Hanifeli and tbe WMi 
Dowto,” it woukt appear that the Jebel Towaik exteiids much farther to the 
southward thau lias been hidiorto supposed, and that the course of the range 
in that direction is to the eastward of Kl-Afiaj and the WMi Powtor ; for 
Mr. Palgrave says that the track loading to the latter place from- BiMh crosses 
the Jebcl Towaik. 

It is intich to bo regretted that our enterprising tmvollcr was precluded 
from carrying with liim any instruments whereby ho might have been able to 
determine the position of different localities with scientific accuracy j never-* 
thelcss, his researches constitute a valuable addition to our present limited 
knowledge of central Arabia, and indicate several important eiTors in tiro 
existing maps of that region. 

• Iletuming to EWIassa and El-Katlf, wo learn from Mr. Palgrave that the 
watercourses which abound in those districts spring from ihe low mountain- 
ranges on the west, and ho atirihutes tbeii- oiiMn to the great central plateau 
of En-Nejd * proper, at an elevation of several hundred feet above the ooastf 
hTorv, if this supposition is correct, docs it not seem highly probable thai 
the numerous springs existing on tlie island of Bahrein, and especially on 
tliG reefs 'where iVeah water rises out of the sea at a depth of from one to four 
fathoms, have their soiircc in the same plateau ? The island, or rather islands, 
of Bahrein are generally low, and are situated only fifteen miles from the 
mainland, nearly midway between El-llufhfif and El-Katif, and it is between 
those two places that the soil is described as being so saturated as to supjily 
waKrrcoui'fics Jo- have to ho crossed by small bndges made of 

date-sticks. t *] ' ■’ interesting one in connection with the 

hydrography of ,V s r ' , • a fuller investigation than I am competent 

to give it. 

Another subject which merits further inquiry is connected with the com* 
parative geography of El-AhsE, and perhaps Mr. Palgmve’s recent researches 
may enable him to clear up some of the existing difficulties. The piinoipal 


* means literally a highland. ^ 

t In like manner, if I remember rightly, Dr. ’Wallin was of opinion that there 
was a gradual incline from the uplandS of the Nuffid to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, 

t This is the district known as M-Msd, the original meaning of which apdy 
describes Its principal feature, and was probably applied to it on that account. 
The word ’comes n-om the root lidmf to drink, to absorb ; and its derivative 
nouns JETisa, JETdsa, (plural, Misd and JJisd) signify a low sandy soil where rain is 
absorbed, or a pit dug therein to procure water. The name is given to similar 
localities in other parts of Arabia. There is one of these spring on the mainland 
of Aden Back Bay, supplied by a mountain torrent in the interior, which is called 
the Hdswah, 

I find this supposition of mine respecting the origin of the name as applied to 
the district of El-Hassa hr Kl-Ahisd corroborated by AlniHVila, who remarks, 
peaking of that locality : — It is said in iljc Mu?ldnrOt iliat Ahsd is the pltiVkl df 
Misdi which means sandf into which the water sinks, and proceeds until it comes 
to the. hard, earth, which retains it; in this the Arabs dig and draw out water. 
M-Alud^ therefore, has become the proper name of a place among the districts of 
the Arabs.*^ 
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places on the coast of that district, as marked on the modem maps and charts, 
are El-Katif and Jilla Ojair,* * * § and in the interior Hufhilf or Fif, f t The dis- 
trict appears still to he called El-AhsS, hut we find no existing town with that 
name, although both Jilla Ojair and El-Hiifhuf are sometimes interrogatively 
marked as occupying its site. 

The following q- notations comprise what the principal ancient Arabian 
geographers and travellers have recorded on the subject : — 

El-Edrisi (A.n. 1150) says, “El-AhsS, is a town on the Persian (lulf 
facing Awtll.l It is a country of the Kartoata, and is a fine town. As to 
the city of El-Kutaif [El-Eatif], it is close to the sea, and is in itself large. 
From El-Kutaif to El-Ahs^ are two stages j and from El-Kutaif to Hamas, 
which is on the I^ersian Gulf, are two days.'’ 

And again : ** To the north [of ’Ammftn ie. Omfe] is the country of El- 
Yemtoah, and one of its cities is Hdjar, which is now in ritihs. Therein resided 

the Queen Yemtoah in her time And from the coast of Hajar to 

Basra there is a road by the shore, hut it is unfrequented.” 

. Ahulfdda.(oir. a.b. 1300) describes El-Ahsa as “ a small cify, abounding in 
palms and running water, and; its springs are very hot. And El-Aiisa [licro 
he appears to refer to another town of the same name] is in the desert, tind is 
in a south-westerly direction from El-I^lutaif about two stages. Its date- 
groves are as extensive as the vale of Bamj^ens and surround it on all 
sides. [Then follows the passage about the derivation of the word 
given in a foot-note in a preceding page.] This is the AhsA of the tribe Beni 
Saad of H^jar, and is a residence of the KarUmata in Bahrein. It is also said 
that the AJis^ of the Beni -Saad is a different AhsS, from that of the KarS,mata, 
El-Ahsa has no wall, and between El-Ahs^ and El-Yemfimah is a distance of 
four days.” 

Ibn Batfita, who was cotemporary with Ahulf^la, and who visited tliose 
parts A.D. 1322, says ; “ I then travelled to the city of if it were a 

word of the diminutive form from Kutf), It is, however, a lange and hand-' 
some place, inhabited by Arabs of the Hafidha sect, extremely enthusiastic, 
publishing their sentiments and fearing no one. From this place 1 pro- 
ceeded to the city of Hajar, which, however, is now called El-HasA. We 
have here a greater abundance of dates than is to be found else where, and 
which are used as fodder for the beasts. The inhabitants ai’e Arabs of the 
tribe of ’Abd cl-Kais. From this place I travelled to El-Yemamah, which is 
also called Hajar, a beautiful and fertile city, abounding with water and 
gardens.” 

We readily recognise the El-Kutaif of the fore^ing extracts in the modern 
El-Katif ; hut where are we to place the two El-^sfts ; since it appears 
tolerably certain that in former times there were two towns of that name: 
one on, the coast two stages from El-Katif, which seems to he that visited by 
Ihn Batfita, and which had originally been called H^jar, || and one in the 
desert, in a south-westerly direction from El-Kallf ? 

, The place now known as Ojair, which is two stages from El-Katif, and is 
described as the principal j)ort of the district of El-Ahs^l, although it can boast 
of only forty or fifty dwellings besides the fort, corresponds, as to site, with 
the old maritime town of EL-Ahs^. The modern name also appears to con- 


* JUla, ia the Bedawy pronunciation of Kalda or Kaldatt a fort or castle, 

t I am. not certain about the correct orthography of this nano e. 

t The route between the two latter places was traversed by Lieutenant Jopp in 
two days> and that between HufhfLfand El-Katlf in four days, and he estimates the 
distances respectively at 35 and 70 miles, 

§ The principal island of the Bahrein group. 

11 Apparently th.e same Hdjar mentioned by El-Edrisi as in ruins when he 
Wrote, for that also was on the coast. 
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firm fcMs identifioafeioa ; for I think ifc not imMkely that the O/afr of our maps 
should be written Eqjair (the diminutive form of Hijar), the original desigria* 
tion having in the course of time undergone a change just the reverse of that 
which has occurred in the case of El-Katlf But how are we to account for 
the disuse of the later name of El-Ahsa? Or, is Ojair still known by that 
name to any of the Arabs in the neighbourhood ? 

Ahulfi^da locates the El-Ahs§. of the desert two stages to the south-west of 
El-Kiitaifi I know of no existing town in that direction which can be 
identified with it unless it he Bl-Hufhiif, hut that is four stages ftOM Eh 
Katif. (ji-ari!.iiig, however, that much stress is not to be laid on the discre^ 
panoy in distance, is the modern town of El-Huilifif over called EhAbat^ or 
have the people there any traditional account of the site and history of the old 
town of tliat name ? 

Lastly, El-Edrisi mentions a maritime place called llamas, two days distant 
from El-Kutaif. I find no such name in the latest surveys of tho Porstan 
Gulf. 

I submit the foregoing queries and suggestions in tlie hope that Mr, Pah 
gi*avo or some of the officers of Her Majesty’s late Indian Navy may be able to 
elucidate them. 

Before concluding, I shall venture an ohsemtion or two on some remarks 
made by Mr. Palgrave in the course of his spirited narrative delivered at 
Burlington House,’ and I feel persuaded tliat that gantleman will pardon the 
friendly criticism.. PEe stated, if I remember rightly, that the prince whom be 
met at SohBr was the ruler of ’Amman j idiat Sohar was the capital of that 
province, and not Maskat ; and that the title of Imdw was improperly applied 
to its sovereign,— that it was not lnd%enous, and was first cemferrm on the 
then reigning prince by Albuquerque* 

All this is incorrecjt. Bohar is the caintal of a ^all imovince of ’Ammliii 
which is dependent on Maskat j and its present governor, Seyycd Toorki, is a 
younger brother of Beyyed Thoweyni, the recognised ruler of ’Amman, to 
whom he is subject. 

Before the -arrival of the Portuguese, Nezwah, a dty situated two days in- 
land from the coast, was the capital of ’Amman and the seat of its oMcf. 
After the expulsion of the Portuguese from Maskat, the successive native 
rulers made that place their capital, and it continues to be the sovereign’s 
residence up to the present day. 

The original title of the rulers of ’Ammfin was or Lord ; but some, 

for special reasons, were styled as Arabian Mstoiy fully tettlicii* 

The late Seyyed Sa’id’s father was so distinguished, and is always called 
^‘Seyved Sultan, El-Imam,” or El-Imam Sultan ” (Sultdn was lu« proper 
name;. Seyyed Sa’td never acquired that title from his own i^eople, but 
Europeans having become accustomed to it through their intercourse with 
M^kat during the reign of Imam Bultaa continued to xm i% and fro-* 
quently apply it to the existing ruler Thoweyni, although by the jieople of 
’Amman and by the Arabs generally he is simply styled Seyyed.” 


Ee^ly to the Queries ofthe Mev. &, F, Badger^ 

Having passed a considerable time in, and journeyed slowly through, the 
region in question, I reply, that, as far as I could make out, whether by myseH 
or through the natives of the counti-y — , V 

1. The very namt; of Wadi Afmu (in thelocaliti^ where maps place it, as 
in their neighhotirhood) is almost unknown, the corresponding site being 
occupied by the valleys l^nown as the Wadi Farouk, Ghour, Ghiiweir, aiul 
part of the Dahna* 

TOL. yiii. 


I 
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. , k The watercourses of the Hasa and of Kathif spring, tlie former from the 
low mountain-range extending from S.S.E. to n.n.w., from below the Schaabeh 
and Eofhouf towards Koueit ^though' it does not reach it), and is called the 
Djebel Moghazi where it ranges highest (near Djoun) ; and the latter from the 
hills above Kathif, a small range nearly parallel with the coast, and the highest 
point of which is called Djebel Moscharrif. 

Mow, as the former mountain-chain (that which limits the province of Hasa 
to the interior) cuts across the imaginary course of Wadi Aftan nearly at right 
angles, the waters of that valley (did it exist) could never reach Hasa, much 
less Kathif, but would have to flow s.S3. or isr.K.w., and thus would go parallel 
to, not into, the Persian Gulf. 

In fact, the Wadi Farouk, in its ultimate termination of the Ghour, is 
here stopped, and comes to an abrupt end as far as its easterly direction is 
concerned. 

3. Wadi Hanifeh is ordinarily deprived of water abov^ the ground-level, 
though the numerous wells all along it attest abundance of water at a very 
slight depth (varying from about 8 to 20 feet), When, the water does flow, 
which hapi^ons occasionally in the winter, it is only for a few days, and as a 
torrent. Much rain fell about the 24th Nov. (1862), while I was at Biadh, 
in the valley, and no water flowed. But the people said that it did some-- 
times. 

Wadi Hanifeh is a valley of a Y shape. It has a double origin ; but both 
hranebes belong to Djebol Toiieik. The first originates between the Kasim 
and Sedeir (but is considered as belonging to the latter province), near Zulfeh, 
and comes down from k.n.e. to s.s.w. as far as Sbakrab in the Wochem. 
Here it joins with another valley, which originates below Oueizeh in the 
Kasim, near Douwademeh (these towns are somewhat misplaced on the map), 
and runs from e. to w. to Sobakrah, where it joins the other. A srnaller 
valley comes in from Kbuac, on the Mejed pilgrim-road, running from s.w. to 
H,E. All this forms the Wadi Hanifeh, which begins, properly speaking, 
at Shakreh. It then runs s.b.e. to Melka, near Deraiyy^ in the Aaredh. 
Here it splits into two branches ; one goes due e. to Deraiyyeh, the other 
s.E. to Biadh. .These branches reunite a’little below Biadh,: near Selamiyyeh. 
Here runs in the Ouadi Sol ei, from the southern it b^hs near 

the Houteh. .Thus its direction is from s.E. to n.w. The tmited vaney now 
loses the name of Hanifeh, and takes that of Sole! ; idten another (which I 
have forgotten), till it ends on the skirts of Djebel Toueik, which it has 
thus traversed in all directions, at the wells of Oueisit (at about 60 miles 
from Biadh), and is utterly lost in the Dahna. 

Hereabouts it 07j.gfht to join the Wadi Aftan; but, as I have already said, 
that valley does not exist. Besides, the nature of the Dahna, loose, shifting 
hills of sand, here extending over a breadth of 25 to 30 miles, precludes any 
real valley. It is not till one has crossed the Dahna and the high open grounds 
beyond it (here called the Mefond, though quite different from the Nefoud 
between the Djouf and Djobheh both in character and in locality) that one 
finds the Wadi Faronk running, it is true, from e. to w., but only for a sboiit 
distance — about 15 miles, I should think, guessing by camel-pace. 

4. From all this it is evident, that (A) no sources can be found to the 

Wadi Aftan, or to any r - 'Vr.:: valley, even though imder another name. 

for there is none; (B) := W ,i;:= Hanifeh, which really fills up (at least 

in its continuation of Wadi Solei) a pari of that lino, has its origin partly in the 
KW., in Sedeir, and partly in the w., l.iclow l,l;e Kasim. And by that 
direction it does run on, as numerous Arabs oi the country told me,, as far as 
the Meghasil, on the Mekka frontier. 

But below the mountains of Aasir, and near Kelaat Bischa, commences the 
long Wadi Dow^ir, wMch then rims from s.w. to 2 !r.E. till it entangles, and 
ultimately loses itself in the Djebel Toweik, in the province of Afladj, about 
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three days (camel-journey) to the s.w. of Eiadh. I visited that province (ftic 
Afladj), and can affirm that there is no direct i;a]7ey communication between 
the Wadi Hanifeh (and -r.s--;-::-- '’y f- ■: IVadi Solei and«upposed Aftan) and 
the Wadi Dowasiiv So : ' ^ . ^ up to Kekat Bischa and Aasir is 

out off. There is a track indeed which leads thither from Eiadh, but has to 
ascend the Djebel Toweik. 

5. As for the valley ffom Harik, I have already mentioned it. And I have 
too much reason to know it, having lain hidden for three anxious days in one 
of its winding recesses. It is the Wadi Soloi. The Arabs say that beyond 
Harik, , to the 8., it is lost in the Dalina, or great sandy desert of the S. Of 
which (D.V.) more hereafter. 

^In dll the irm Nedjed (which consists of tho provinces of Sedeir, 
Wochem, Afladj, and Aaredh — in a word, in the mountainous plateau, of an 
oval fonn called Djebel Toweik, and emdudes the Yemameh, KborJ, and Harik 
to the s., Hasa to the k., and Oiiadi Dowasir and Kasim to the s.w. and K.w*, 
all tlios*-: iviv.'.'incvs being only called Nedjed, iwproperly^ and by a sort of 
a;igi-fc.nii,ivc ccrsrnsi.ijj), 1 have met with only one running stream — I mean 
running even in summer, and not as a more winter-torrent. This one privi- 
leged stream was in the interior of the province of Sedeir, and high up in the 
steppes of Toweik. It had its rise at about three hours’ distance from Mejmaa, 
the principal town of the province. Poor little thing 1 flowing out of its dark 
pool between its narrow and stony hanks, it seemed almost as much surprised 
at finding itself tlius straying to a distance from its source as I was at seeing it. 
Nor did it go far; the gardens of Djeladjil, at a short day’s distance, l)cmg des- 
tined to absorb it — happy, doubtless, in thus devoting its brief existence to tlio 
service of one of the most ancient towns of Central Arabia. 

Nor did 1 hear of any otlier. As for the water-pprings, often very abundant, 
of the Hasa and Kathif, they belong to quite another lev^el, that of tlie sea- 
coast. Their origin is doubtless in the waters of the central plateau — there 
absorbed under ground, and here bursting out into daylight at a level of 
several hundred feet below the Nedjed. Those of Oman, again, belong exclu- 
sively to its hig’ r'.r-;-.' from which they reach to the sea, Amd a 
few of them, as ■ lost all, of Hasa and Kathif, are of a very 

high temperature. 0mm Sabaa, a large source to the north of Hofhouf, at 
about 6 miles’ distance, is so hot as hardly to permit one to dip one’s hand 
in it 

W. a. Paloeave, S. 

Pans, 8rd JfarcA, 1864, 

P.S. — ^It is a curious coincidence that I had been much prepossessed with the 
idea of Wadi Aftan and looked forward to exploring it. But when, ffom the 
heights above Riadh, I first saw (on the morning of 18th Oct, 1862) the long 
blue range of Djebel Toweik far in the e., siretebing due K, and s, between us 
and the Hasa, as far as eye could reach, I felt my Hopes fade awa;y ; and 3ady 
subsequent explorations only confirmedtlie effect produced by the first general 
and distant outline of that region. W. G* P. 


3. on the Lmgmge of South Africa* 

Extract of Letter from le Command. Dorr Joaoifi de FioANikBB, 

(OommuBicated by the Chevalier Duprat, f.b.g,s., H.M.F.M.'s Consul in 

London.) 

I AM persuaded there is no similarity between the two languages of 
Angola and Mozambique. 

For the study of the languages “ Amhunda’^ and Congueza,” we have the 
following works : — 

X 2 
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dictionary of the Bunda’s Language, or Angolense; translated Into Portii-* 
guese and Latin/ Lisbon, 1804. 

‘ Collection of Gfonimatical Observations upon the Bunda Language of 
Angola ; to which is added a Biief dictionary of the Congueza Language ; to 
which is added a Fourth Column, containing the Words of the Bnnda’s Lan- 
guage similar to those of the T.* on, 1805. 

Each work was composed 1 j !!■.,*■;■.■ -■ . ■ Maria de Cannacatim, Apostolic 

Missionary of the Angola and Congo Mission. 

‘ Art of the Angola Language.^ Lisbon, 1697. By the Jesuit Pedro Dias. 

‘ The Nfation of Angola sumciently instiucted in the Mysteries of our Holy 
Faith.* Lisbon, 1642. By the Jesuit Antonio de Conto, 

‘ Christian doctrine, newly translated in the Language of the Kingdom of 
Congo, by order of Padre Mathcus Cordozo, Theologist of the Company of 
Jeaue.* Lisbon, 1624. Published at Eome in the year 1660. 

^ Explanation of the Christian doctrine' in Portuguese and Augolense, for 
the use or the Missions in the Interior of Angola." Lisbon, 1856. Eepro* 
ductioii of another in Latin, Ainbunda, and Portuguese, printed in the year 
1784, supposed to he in Rome ; with a print by Francesco de Saelis Ferreira ; 
and an Appendix, forming a Guide of Conversation in the two languages, Por- 
tuguese and Angolense. 

With respect to the languages of Mozambique, Sehastiao Xavier BotethO, at 
page 386 of his excellent work ‘ Statistical Memorandum upon the Portu- 
guese Dominions of Oriental Africa,’ printed in 1835, has the following; “As 
it is very diflicult to discover the origin of the languages spoken by the 
various people of Oriental Africa, we are of opinion, founded on the best 
authority, that the Oaffre language is the common origin of the languages of 
all this region, but divided into so many dialects that the various tiibes are 
almost entirely unintelligible to one another.” 

When the Arabs took possession of this part of the globe, they gave to 
the nations the name of Oafhes, or Unbelievers of the Koran, and at the same 
time imposed on them their habits and their language, which is very different 
from the language spoken by the Moors of Morocco and of all the Barbary 
coast; so that we now find consideraMe similarity between many Arab and 
Cafire words. 

Generally, the Oaffi*e dialects are composed of words very short, sweet, and 
sonorous, as they are very rich in vOwels, simple, and open, pronounced with 
a sharp accent on the pennl!"r".'r ■'■. '''■•.I ; ■■ through the nose nor guttural, 

with the exception of the ri :■ ■ ■ which is spoken through the 

nose and the th.roaf, some of ihese l.-i:;iig even pronounced with a whistling sound 
oTitin'ly unkiiowTi in l-luroy-ean languages. The dialect of tbe Caffros of Santa 
Luzia river, in the territories of the King Ca}3cla Tnyack and Matola, and at the 
Bay of Sourenfo Marques, is derived from the dialect Makove, having all of 
them their common origin in the language of Hottentots ; they keep the nasal 
sound as well as the guttural, but they differ in the accentuation and termina- 
tion of the words. 

The natives of Inhambane, the Landins, and those who inhabit the low and 
high “ Quiteve,*' pronounce their words with greater suavity, and their dialect 
is a mixture of the language of Monamotapa and Matihana. All the Caffre 
inhabitants of the lands near the mountains of “ Lupata ” have dialects derived 
from the Monomotapa, such as the dialect Mongo, used by the Caffres who live 
near Bios de Senna ; the dialect Bororo, used by the Caffres of the same name 
who inhabit the lands between “ Bios di Senna ” and “ Tete,” the most civi- 
lised of all the Oaffires, and the only one that observe some rules of syntax in 
their discourses ; the dialect Moviza, which is almost the pure Monomotapa, 
because those Cafes traffic continually throughout all that immense region ; 
the dialect Maravi, the population using which inhabit one-half of that large 
tract which extends to Algoa. 
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The natives of the hirip^lon': of Zirirraeissa, Ootango, and Ahutua speak, with 
very little difference, ti'.o !M'.»?:oTiio;iii'a langiiago. It should ^ noted that this 
language is more cultivated than all the others, as it cm. boast of particles. 

The Caffres of Tete, Senna, and Quilimane have dialects derived from thi§^. 
same language, mixed with words of other dialects of Caffres in the neighbour- 
hood, but with so little affinity that they do not understand one another. Of 
all the dialects of the Caffres, but very few are understood away from the 
territories that they inhabit. 

At Quilimane, in the interior and along the coast, are the territoiies of 
Matibana, now incorporated in the kingdom of Macua ; and farther in the; 
interior i,1here is the kingdom of Moja‘ , <: :■ ■ ‘i,- .n immense territoiy 

extending to the coast of >fozair:hifjuo, i ■ » . i .i .'-.i .ii many chiefs, as far 
as the neighbourhood ci’ Mel i: Ah:, a::d southward to the mouth of the Zambezi 
river. 

All these Caffres, hy contact with the Arabs of Quitangonha and Sanoedo, with 
whom their territories are conterminous, andhy the ucighhourhood of the rortu- 
guese, to whom they are subjects and tributaries, ii ive nnxod l;lu*ir language, 
which is Monomotapa, with Arabic words and Portuguese, altered in the termi- 
nations, augmented with particles so various that each of those people has a par- 
ticular dialect, except the Macuas, who live near the se% whose language is also 
that of the Caffres of Quilda, ? ' ar.d ‘'d ;y‘ \ INear the kingdom Macua 

is that of Maurusa, a savag . : ;; ' s, sixteenth century invaded 

Qiiiloa, 'Melinde, and all the coast of Zanzibar. Their language is entirely 
iinknown, and qui:o (liilbrent from all the others in accentuation and pronun- 
rifuion. The general opinion is that it is derived from the Macua, Hottentot, 
ju-.l Aral^ie Iiingr.ago, as spoken by the Caffres of Mogadoxo, Tungene, and 
as far as the coast of ]!domha 9 a (Mombas), in tho middle of wliicli are 
situated their territories ; besides, tlie language Majojo, ^oken by the natives 
of Mombaca, Tungue, the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Mnnfia, Angyane, Co- 
moro, and Mulali is a mixture of the dialect Macua and of the Ara])ic idioma, 
but very much corrupted. The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado 
speak this dialect with very little difference. 
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SESSION 1863~64- 
Medmgf April 11th, 1864. 

SIE BODERIOK I. MUBOHISQN, in the Chair, 

Pbesbntations. — F. S. Fitzpatrick^ Gapt dkmoro^ 

S, Keir, Fsq* ; F, Blore, Fsq, 

,, Elections. — Sir Victor A, Brooke, Bart; A. H, Dick^ Mq., M. A.; Richard 
Fort, Fsq, ; Henry Jeula, Esq, ; W, Mddle, Esq,, r.n. ; James Lafore^ 

Fsq, ; Rev, John Mills ; Hon, Leopold Poioys ; Hon. 0, J, Powys $ Richard 
A, L. Phillips, M.A. ; W. R, Taylor, Esq.,; Edward Thomas WaMfield, 
Esq,, ]tf,A. 

Accessions to Libeaet. — ^ Notes of a Onxise in H.M.S. Fawn, in 
the Western Pacific, in the year 1862, hy T. PI. Hood/ * A Sketch 
of Assam, with some Acooant .of the Hill Trihes, by Officer hr 
the H.E.LO/S Bengal Native Infantiy, in Civil Employ/ Con- 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &c, <&o. 

Accessions to the Map-boom since the last Meeting, March 14, 
1864. — ^Denmark: Plan of Diippel, tvrith its Eortifioations, — N5r- 
rejylland, Plate 8, presented by the War Office, through Sir Edward 
Lngard. — ^Kaart over Slesvigs Eastland, scale ttitVvt* ^ ^ sheets. 
Admiralty Charts, np to publicati(3h. 

The President said the Secretary would read a short communication upon a 
^subject which had attracted some attention among geographers, as to a lake 
having two issues. Various papers upon the point had appeared in the 
‘ Athenseum’ and other journals ; and the gentleman who m^e this cotP' 
naunication mentioned two instances of the kind, -winch had come under 
his own observation in Norway. , 
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Mr. Spottiswoode then read the following 

Letter from Eardley T. Blaokwell, Esq., to Sir Boderick I. Mubohison. 

8, tipper Park Place, Richmond, March 14th, 1864. 

Sir, — attention was called last smnnier to certain letters in the 
‘ Athenseum,’ r.rctiracy of Captain Speke’s assertion, that the 

great lake “IST;) ." /-■/■ Africa, had more than one outlet, I see also 

that this subject is touched upon in the Proceedings of the Royal geographical 
Society, issued the 26th of February this year. 

It has been represented to me that mention should he made of a fact, known 
to , myself (and probably to others iii this country), that lakes having more 
tljan one outlet occur in Norway, 

The most interesting of these lakes is called the “ Lessbe-yo^ks-yand/* lies 
under 62° 13' north latitude, and is close to the high road ooimeoriiig the 
valleys of Culbrandsdal and Romsdal. The considerable rivers “Lougen, ■ and 
*‘Rauma,” esca^ from opposite ends of the lake, the latter i-oaching the 
Atlantic by the Roinsdal’s^ord at Voblungsnces; while the former, afU:T a longer 
course in a south-easterly direction, eventually joins tlie Gionirnen, which 
enters the sea near the Swedish frontier. 

Thus the whole of Norway south of these rivers may be said to be an island. ,, 

I should mention that 'the sheet of the Norwegian Government Map (Amts- 
ka.rt) showing this, is in my hands in England ; and I shall be hapijy to send 
it to yourself, or to any other gentleman desirous of such confirmation of my 
statement* 

. : ’ I remain, Sir, yours with the greatest respect, 

(Signed) Eardley T. BlaokwelIi* 

The PRBSIDEHT said that, at a former meeting of the Society, Colonel Lefroy 
mentioned cases in North America with which he was perfectly well acquainted, 
and other gentlemen had affirmed that there were lakes in difierent parts of the 
world that had two issues. It must constantly happen, where the watershed 
is at no great elevation, that the determination of the water to one side or the 
other is a phenomenon that might easily occur. , 

Mr, Duncan- thought the case just recorded tsidlyhpre referees tq tie out- 
lets Ave had heard of from Captain Speke. Thfe“ Outlets wafe both in One 
direction, Avhilc most of those we had heard of flowed in different directions. 

The Prksident said, Cai)tain Speke had never asserted that there wqre :two 
distinct outlets in one direction; he only examined one Ontlet ^ 
he only heard of from the natives. It rested, therefore, ho rOSl 
that the two outlets had the same direction. 

The first Paper read was — 

I,. On an Overland LJxpedition from Port Denison to Mochinpham Bay in 
' Queensland, By A, J. Scott, 

Communicated through the Colonial OrriCE, 

Tee Expedition, which was under the leadership of Mr. Dalrymple, 
was undertaken with the object of ascertaining whether there was 
the possibility of establishing a dray-road from the Yalley of Lagoons 
to Rockingham Bay, which the writer described as a first-class port, • 
only 75 miles dis-t^t from the Lagoons; while Port Denison, the 
present port of shipment, is upwards of 200 miles. The Paper was 
accompanied by an official letter on the subject of the expedition, 
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from Ms Excellency Sir George Bowen to tlie Duke of Newcastle, 
from wMoh tke following are extracts : — 

“ The station occupied by Mr, Scott and bis partners, on wMob 
they baTe already placed abore 25,000 sbeep and cattle, is situated 
at a distance of more than 1000 miles from Brisbaiie, in the fine 
pastoral country surrounding the ‘Valley of Lagoons,' on the 
basaltic tabledand first discovered by Dr. Leicbbardt. This rich 
and beautiful plateau, though so far within the tropics (the Valley 
of Lagoons lying between the 18th and I9tb degrees of south 
latitude), enjoys a healthy and delightful climate, owing to its con- 
siderable elevation above the level of the sea. In Juno Mr. Scott 
found the water of the Lagoon sometimes frosson over in the morning 
with ice that would bear a pebble thrown on it. The present port 
of shipment for the Kennedy District is the town of Bowenj at Port 
Denison, distant above 300 miles; while Bookingham Bay is distant 
less than 100 miles from the Valley of Lagoons. Eoroseeing that it 
would become an object of vital importance to the settlers in the 
northern part pf the Kennedy District to have a nearer port of 
shipment, I carefully examined the neighbouring coast in September, 
1862, in conjunction with the late Oommodore Burnett, on my return 
in H.M.S. Pioneer from my expedition to Cape Vorik. Oommodore 
Burnett was of opinion that there are two gooS anchorages in 
Eockingham Bay, at either of which a port might be opened. It 
remained to discover a gap practicable for bullock-drays in the 
mountain- 3 ’ange which runs parallel to the coast, and this was the 
main object of the expedition described in the enclosed Bepork A 
ship will shortly be despatched to meet another overland party at 
Bookingham Bay, where a new port will probably be opened in the 
course of the year 1864.’' 

The Paper, after describing the overland coui^se from Port 
Denison to the Valley of Lagoons, proceeded to nairate the jolrmey 
in search of a passage through the coast-range. A detaolunent of 
the party first marched to Mount Lang, 30 miles distant from the 
Lakes, with a view to ascertaining from its summit the most practi- 
cable route. Mount Lang is a hill composed of basaltic rock and 
lava, rising abruptly to the height of about 800 feet from the table- 
land. Mr. Scott supposed it to he the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and mentioned having three times crossed streams of lava flowing 
from the northward into the Valley of Lagoons. Deep fissures and 
chasms occur frequently in these streams, some of which are frdl of 
water, green, clear, and of immense depth ; the vigour of the 
tation proving that there must he perennial water ever^h|^# 
beneath. The trees are of great size, and an infinite v^e|y of 
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flowering slirubs, some of tliem of great beauty, clothes the sides and 
the tops of the lava-streams. On reaching the summit of Mount Lang 
a clear view of the coast-range to the east was obtained, distant about 
40 miles, and a low gap was discovered, towards which the whole 
party then directed their steps. The needle, when placed on the 
rocks, was found to be deflected four points easterly, — >a oiroum- 
stanoe which Mr. Scott believes to have led Leichhardt to place Mount 
Lang several miles too far to the westward. The region between 
the Labes and the coast-range is undulating, and' consists of open 
forest country, with long narrow plains, and rich abundant pasture. 
In trav^sing it they met with several camps of natives> who resort 
here to hunt kangaroos, and who are a fine, athletic race, of tnuioh 
lighter colour than the natives of the souih;^ In some of the camps 
representations of men and women in the attitudes of the “oorro- 
boree ’’ were seen, drawn with a sharp stone on the inside of box- 
bark. About 9 miles from the junction of the Great Antill Creek 
with the Burdokin they came upon a chain of lagoons, the southern- 
most of which, about 3 miles in circumference, was named by the 
party ** Lake Lucy.” Beyond this the travelling became very dfficidt, 
owing to the boggy nature of the soil ; and at a point distant only 
20 miles from the Pelican Lakes (their first starting-point) the party 
were compelled to retrace their steps to the Valley of the Burdekin 
in search of a more practicable route to the north-east. The 
WidjLey of the^^n^ itself seemed to offer the desired opening. It 
averaged about 2 miles in breadth. Numerons lagoons, covered 
with water-lilies of various kinds, lay along both sides of the 
channel, and there was most excellent pasture. The country on 
the tops of the ridges which bounded the valley was of a very 
inferior description, the grass being worthless for pasturage and the 
timber stunted. During two days they were obliged to travel along 
the valley, but afterwards, finding the ground more firm on the tops 
of the ridges, they ascended, and thus advanced 25 miles to the 
north-east. At this point they came upon a branch of the Burdekin 
flowing from the south-east, and found extreme difiaonlty in fording 
iti owing to the boggy nature of its banks. From their encamp- 
ment on the right bank of this stream they heard the distant roar of 
Waters, which was afterwards ascertained to proceed from a oascad0 
20 miles away. Continuing their course next day, 15 miles to the 
north-east, among the hills of ihe coast-range, they encamped at a 
point where a view of the sea was obtained, Goold Island being 
distinctly visible. A deep gorge was then seen stretching to 
the north-west, between their position and the highest part of the 
coast-range ; the sides were precipitous, and about 1000 feet high. 
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Through, this gorge flows, in its course towards Eookingham Bay, a 
large river, which Mr. Scott supposed to he the same that formed 
'the large waterfall in escaping from the table-land through the 
coast-range. The party now descended in a thick fog to a small 
valley at the foot of the range. On following the stream flowing 
through this valley for a few miles, they discovered that it must be 
one of tlfcie heads of the Burdekin ; so the obvious inference was, 
that they might have followed the river up to this point without' 
crossing the range at all. The country now opened out, and a 
succession of lightly-timbered forest-ridges was seen, abundantly 
grassed and watered by small streams. They continued their 
journey to the south-east, and at a distance of 1 6 miles from their 
previous encampment passed over to the watershed of Eookingham 
Bay. The land on the coast was flat, and apparently swampy. In 
the range was an opening formed by the valley of the large river, 
already mentioned, flowing from the westward. Mount Lang bore 
4 Httle to the north of west, and Goold Island nearly due east. 
To the south-west Mr. Scott could trace the valley of the Burdekin 
the whole w^ay to the Pelican Lakes, by which a road might he 
obtained without any obstacle. It was impossible, hdwOver, td 
reach the coast, owing to the impenekable tropical jungle extending 
on all sides • an attempt wus made, but they were obliged to desist, 
and finally to return to the station in the Valley of Lagoons. The 
author concluded by declaring the intention of himself and party 
to undertake another journey for the j)urpose of opening a road; 
adducing, in proof of the necessity of the road, the rapid progress 
Of settlements in this extremely rich pastoral district. In three 
years the stations of the Queensland colonists had been pushed for- 
ward 500 miles towards the north, and a territory as large as the 
British Isles had been during the last two years more or less densely 
occupied by the flocks and herds of the squatter. In another year 
the advancing settlements would reach the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The IttEsiDEKr said that the Paper was of great value, not only from the 
oharactef of the gentleman, who is a Fellow of the University of Oxford and 
a settler in the country, but from the very clear manner in which he bad 
described the products of the country. He liad proved himself a good 
geographer in determining all the positions that he visited, by latitude and 
longitude. It was a valuable addition to our knowledge of Australia, and 
showed I'.ow in vi ling a fold Tor colonisation Queensland must be. The author 
stated : he ngn-td well with Europeans, and that large flocks of 

sheep are duiving in tiiai; very latitude in which some gentlemen thought sheep 
could not flourish. 

SiB CiiAaLEs Nicholso^t suggested that the discussion' should be taken after 
tlie next Paper had been read. , : 
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■ Tlie second Paper read was— 

2. A Gommmicatimfrim SiB Geoese Bowen to iAaDuKE of Notcastle. 
Gentaining Eeports upon the Formation of a New Settlement at 
Cape York, at the Northernmost point of the Australian Con- 
tinent • and upon the completion of the Survey of the Inside of 
the Grkt Barrier Beef, off the North-east Coast, by Commander 
■ Eobinson, b.n. 

Conuuumoated through the Colonial Ootoe. 

Phb suggestion of a Btation near O^pe York '^as made by Sir 
George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, in a despatch of 4th ApiE, 
1860 ; and the Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty having con- 
curred in the general project,, his FxoeUenoy and Commodore 
Burnett (the senior naval .ofB.cer in Australia) received instructions 
to visit the district with a view to ascertaining the best site for an 
establishment. The voyage of inspection was made on board ]I.M.S. 
Fianeer in August to October, 1862, and the result was communicated 
in a series of reports, from which the following are extracts. 

Sir GEORes Bowen relates that having embarked in Moreton Bay 
pn 27th August, and fallen in with the south-east trade-vdnd, the 
'pioneer made a good passage under canvas, inside the Great Barrier 
Eeef, to Booby Island, in Torres Straits, the farthest limit to the 
north-west of the jurisdiction of Queensland. From the 10th to the 
o.Ond September the ship was at anchor near Gape York, principally 
in Ivans’ Bay and Port Albany, during which time he and Commo- 
dore Burnett carefully examined the neighbourhood of the north- 
eastern point of the Australian continent. They came to the con- 
clusion that the proper site for the projected settlement was Port 
Albany, which combined almost all the required advantages. Close 
to the landing-place was found good and safe anchorage, sheltered 
from all winds, for a limited number of vessels: while whole fleets 
■might ride safely at anchor, at no great distance, in Evans’ Bay 
duiing the south-east monsoon, or in Newcastle Bay during the 
north-west monsoon. There is also abundant pasturage, good soil 
fpt gardens, and plenty of timber, stone, and lime, both on Albany 
.. Xdl.'ninfd CfUd on the mainland, from which the island is sepai-ated by 
a de^ channel only one-third of a mile broad. The temperature 
was remarkably cool for the tropics and healthy for Europeans, 
the thermometer marking never above 85° during the expedition. 
Above all, a plentiful and evidently never-failing supply of fresh 
water was found, although their visit was at the dose of an un- 
usuaUy dry season. Near the north-east point of Albany Island a 
rill of pure water, fringed with flowering shrubs and grasses, 
trickles over the cliff into a small natural reservoir, which was 
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named tlie “ Poimtain of Aretlmsa,” from its close resemHance to 
the Homeric fountain in Itjiaca. The place chosen for the proposed 
settlement was on the hank immediately over the anchorage at 
Port Albany; hut the future town— destined, perhaps, to he one 
day the Singapore of Australia— would doubtless grow up on both 
sides of the narrow channel separating Albany Island hrom the 
mainland. ■ It would he named Somerset, in acknowledgihent of 
the readiness with which the present Pirst Lord of the Admiralty 
had lent his aid to an undertaking of such great importance to the 
interests of the British Empire in Australia. Very friendly relar 
tions were established with the small tribe of aborigines frequenting 
the neighbourhood, and tlio party wore enabled to communicate 
with them by the help of the excellent vocabulary of their dialect 
printed in the Appendix to the ‘ Voyage of ILM.S. Rattlesnake/ 
Their physical characteristics differed in no essential respect from 
those of the same race elsewhere j but their arms, canoes, and other 
implements were of a soniewhat bettor description. The general 
aspect of the coast along which the Fione$r sailed, in the voyage to 
and from Cape York for nearly 8000 miles, resembled that of 
Southern Italy and Greece, Th© mountain-ranges of northern 
Queensland have much of the picturesque outline and rich colouring 
of the Apennines in Calabria, and of the hills of Euboea and of 
the Peloponnesus ; while the group of islands through which they 
threaded their way often reminded -^em of the isles of the JBgean 
and Ionian seas. 

Commodore Burnett reports that, having decided to examine 
first that part of the mainland of the northern extremity of Aus- 
tralia which lies to the westward of Cape York, inside Endeavour 
gtrait, the Piwar proceeded, on the 10th September, fromBooter 
Island to an opening on the said mainland in ^longitude 142® 12' 20”, 
which proved to be too shallow for the light boats to get more than 
one mile up in salt water, although the Pioneer (drawing 12 feet) 
anchored within two cables’ length of its entrance. Hence, on the 
same day, the ship was taken to and anchored within the channel of 
Dayman Island, inside of which Simpson’s Bay is marked on the 
Admiralty chart. During the 11th September lines of soundings, 
taken across Simpson’s Bay, showed that it is a worthless anchorage, 
fqll of shoals and very irregular soundings, and fit only for very small 
praft. The whole south coast of Endeavour Strait is very sandy close 
to the sea; with numerous salt-water creeks, into some of which Jigfit 
boats may gefi From the appearance of the mouths of many of 
them, and from the grass growing near them, he felt satisfied that a 
great deal of &esh water must find its way by them to the sea at 
POrtam seasons. Di'om the: 12th to. the Ifith Septeinber the ship was 
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anoliored at Eyans* Bay, tlie cotintry about wMob was examined, 
and small supplies of fresb water fonnd in boles (i. e. native wells), 
in the two positions only marlced in the Admiralty plan of the bay* 
Whilst anchored here he visited what has been described in the 
‘Australian Directory’ as Mew Eivnlet,” but fonnd the water 
pej'feotly salt. Evans’ Bay was a moderately good bnt contracted 
anchorage, with poor holding-ground, and quite exposed to winds 
fi'om the north-east and east. The ship then proceeded to Port 
Albany, and Albany Island was traversed in all directions. He 
found, in company with Sir George Bowen, numerous springs of 
excellent water, which appeared to be never-failing, although the 
dty reason was at this rime at its height. Albany Pass was a 
spacious and fair roadstead, with nowhere more than 13 fathoms at 
low water. Port Albany is ooiiYenient for large steamers, and its 
adjacent bays on Albany Island are good and safe for small <naft. 
The mainland from Bishop Point to Vallach: Point was next exa- 
mined. In Shallow Bay no fresh water was found. In Somerset 
Bay fresh water seems good and abundant at two places. In Fresh- 
water Bay was found abundance of fresh water breaking through 
the sand at different parts of the heaob, and also small streams 
apparently coming from swampy ground. The best site for the first 
establishment of a healthy station would be on Seymour Point, 
Albany Island. This point is not commanded by any height near 
i%: i and has open forest country close inland from it on Albany 
■Island ' " ' ‘ ' 

Mr. Walter Hill, Director of the Botanic Qaidens of Brisbane, 
who accompanied the expedition as botanist, states that he oarefhlly 
examined Albany Island during three days, and found it upwards of 
three miles in length and one mile in its greatest breadth. Its out- 
line is irregular, from number of bays with small rooky headlands. 
The land consists of three-fourths open forest, the rest being scrub. 
Several hundred acres of the open ground have scarcely a tree upon 
them, and are thickly covered with excellent grasses suitable for 
grazing purposes- The greater paid; of the soil consists of red sandy 
Icam, mixed with small ironstone nodules, and varies from 6 to 15 
inches in depth. In addition to grazing capabilities, tbere are 
several spots where the soil is well adapted for the growth of most 
usefnl vegetable prodnetions. The rocks are either a stratum of 
ironstone in irregular masses, or a very coarse sandstone. The 
latter is suitable for building purposes. On the eastern side of the 
island are large beds of coral, of the best description for making 
lime. During three other days he extended his researches to two 
or three miles into the interior of the mainland opposite Albany 
Island. One imporhtnt result was the finding of two fresh-water 
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strfeams, about 8 feet wide, aud ruuuiiig iu different directions : one 
emptying itself about one mile ^ from Hy Point, tiie other nearly 
opposite Port Albany. The latter waters a ffne yalley, where trees 
grow in great luxuriance. Along the valley are some beautifal 
clear flats, with fine open forest ground. The soil of these flats is 
of great depth, and consists of black loam. The variety of trees on 
the mainland is much greater, arid they are of a better d^eriptioln 
bu&ding purposes than those found on Albany Island. Between 
SSount Bremer and Evans* Bay, close to Cape York, there is a belt 
of scrub and a tract of forest. The soil here consists of rich blaok 
sandy loam, about 24 inches in depth. The soil at Evans’ Bay is not 
adapted for the cultivation of any plants that are used for oommer- 
oial purposes, on account of its general sterility; but firesb water of 
excellent quality was found in two native wells in the scrub at the 
back of the beach. 

Captain Kobinson, commander of the Pioneer^ subsequently ad^ 
dressed several communications to Sir George Bowen on the subject 
of the new settlement, and also on the inner route for vessels inside 
the Great Barrier Beef. In the first, dated May 10th, 1863, he 
describes the manner in which ho had executed the mission 
entrusted to him of planting fruit and cotton trees on Albany 
Island ; concluding by saying that this work would, in one or two 
years, prove of inestimable value to mariners and crews of ships 
passing from all portions of the world, who, without diverging 5 
miles from their course, would then obtain the suppli.es they^most 
need, and which cannot now he obtained at a less distance than 
1500 miles. In the second letter, dated July 2nd, 1863, he de- 
scribes the advantages which the inner route offers to the colonists 
of Queensland. He first reverts to the publicly-expressed opinion 
of Commodore Burnett, that the Gfeat Barrier Reef, hitherto re- 
garded by seamen as a bugbear, was one of Queensland^^ greatest 
blessings, being a natural breakwater to the South Pacific Ocean, 
and making the intervening sea from the Percy Islands to Cape 
York oM grecst (itid harhemr* The greater safety of the ‘‘inner ” 
over the “ outer” route appears to he allowed by everybody; but 
it was supposed to have a disadvantage in ships being obliged to 
anchor five or six times, causing a loss of time. But there is in 
reality no loss, of time, and it is better to have the trouble of 
anchoring five or six times in secure waters than to endure the 
anxieties of the outer route, where, after all, anchoring has to be 
resorted to three times, exposed to the ocean-swell, which sets with 
much violence against the reef. According to the ‘ Australian 
Sailing Directory,’ twenty-one days is a fair passage from Sydney 
to Booby Island by the “outer route,” and twenty-five to thirty 
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da^ys' a fair passage by the “ inner route but -Ure shortest passage 
known was performed by the inner route, namely, by H.M.S. Eatth- 
snake and two merchant-ships, which cleared Booby Island on the 
twelfth day after leaving Sydney. The advantages and facilities 
are very great for tlie establishment by a colonial company of a line 
of steamers to run fortnightly between Sydney and Singapore, M 
the inner route,’' and Cape York. 

The pBESimuN'r said he was happy to find that the views of Sir George 
Bowen, the enlightened Governor of Queensland, were sustained hy such great 
naval authorities as had been q[uoted, and particularly by , the Ilydrogi-aphor to 
the Admiralty, Captain Bichards, whoso report upon the subject ho was sure 
•would bo considered of naMonal value. 

• 8b OHAunEs INioholsoh said the diffiouliios wMdh wete ^eototered by 
Mv. Sootfc in endeavoirring to got from the coast-range down to Eookingham 
Bay were precisely those which might have been predicated by any one at all 
conversant with tlic physical geography of Australia. The great coast-range, 
extending from Capo York on the north, down to Wilson's Promontory on the 
south, exists with scarcely any interruption, forming m abrupt oso^ment 
towards tlio sea, and gradually trending off to the plains in the interior. In 
colonising the country from the coast the great difficulty has always been to 
get over this great barrier. The first colonists of New South Wales occupied 
the country m the neighbourhood of Sydney for twenty-five years before they 
lyere able to get across the Blue Mountains. It is only on two or three points, 
where rivers make their way to the coast, that access is afforded into the 
iUterior. One of these points is the valley of the Fikroy Biver ; there is a 
depression there in the coast-range, and facilities are afforded for getting into 
tbj0 interior plains of the country. It was this difficulty of gottii^^ across the 
dividing range which led to ^ich disastrous results in the expedition under^ 
taken by Mr. Kennedy, who ultimately perished in his exploration farther 
north. The description given hy Mr. Scott and his companion Mr. Dalrymple, 
who is well known in the history of Australian expeditions, is confirmatory of 
the statements made by Leichhai'dt, who first discovered the eount^, and who 
gave the names quoted by Mr. Scott, the Lynd, the Mitobell, the Gilbert, and 
lie Burdekin. Ldchhardt described this central country as of surpassing 
beauty, and as consisting of basaltic table-land. He was afraid Mr. Scott 
rather under-estimated the difficulties of getting from the dividing range down 
to the coast ; probably tbe only way would be to approach from the coast 
upwards, following the course of some river which found its way into the sea 
at that point. It was interesting to observe how rapidly the process of explora- 
tion apd occupation is going on in this magnificent region. He was afraid 
almost to speak of its Kiture destinies. He had had opportunities of seeing 
considerable portions of Australia, and he had never seen any part which 
impressed him so much with its vast capabilities as the southern part of 
Queensland. No doubt there would he difficulties with reference to the 
climate. It was impossible to ignore the fact that it is a tropical region, and 
if agriculture is to be pursued in that country, he believed it v^ould not 
be by Anglo-Saxon population, but by some Asiatic raoe^ probably tile , 
Chmese. 

The Pbebident ; But as a pastoral country ? 

Sir Oharlbs NioUolsok .* As a pastoral country, no doubt, it could be 
occupied by Europeans. Unfortunately, the rivers which fall into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria have mrs at their mouths ; therefore, unless more easy access were 
fpun^ into the interior, it was not probable that any towns would be formed 
tixere, The most likely place for a settlement-*on the Gulf of Carpentaria 
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would be at Investigator Strait. He was glad to find tbat so much empbasis 
had been laid upon the utilising of the magnificent route for navigation on 
the east coast provided by the Barrier Beef, extending a thousand miles in 
length, and securing tranquil waters and freedom from the annoyanc^ and 
dangers of a sea^voyage. Government had been somewhat remiss in not 
establishing more actively a line of steam-communication by this route. Pro- 
gress, however, is being made. We have now steam all the way round along 
the south coast, and up as far as Port Denison. The next point wouM he 
Eockingham Bay, and then Gape York; and then they would see what a 
short distance it was from Cape York to Timor, with which the Dutch Go votu^ 
naont has a fortnightly steam-communication. The Dutch Government had 
lust made a contract with an English Company^ for a line of steamers to 
traverse regularly the whole of the islands with which they have connexion in 

the P". Arob'-'-''-'"'. As these steamers would come within a short distance 

of tj ■„ ( , . is, it would be an r.rd "candal totlie English 

Government if they did not take the .»■’ -ixtonding steam-com- 

munication up to that point. Ho ah, =■ : .... (rovemment might be 
induced to take some steps with a view ' > ' ■ x; of New Guinea. 

Oaptaih Biohabds said, on his return from America, a short time since, ^he 
had permission to come home by way of Australia, on purpose to pass through 
the inner route, with the view of forming an opinion as to its i;raci.-ii:abir.t,y for 
navigation, and also respecting the formation of a settlemeni at Cape York. 
He passed through the route, and lie considered it a very easy route, free from 
any difficulties in the way of navigation. The action of the Government m 
sending out an expedition a few months ago on purpose to establish a colpny at 
CaiK) York, and to maintain communication between it and Moreton Bay, was 
one of the most important things that had hecn undertaken for the last fifty 
years. Until that settlement was established the country to the north could 
not be opened, for there was no nearer outlet at present for the produce of the 
country than Moreton Bay and Port Denison, ^jle knew Mr. Scott very ^vell ; 
he was a wealthy and an enterprising man, and a first-rate wool-grower. He 
met him at Brisbane; and he also saw Sir George Bowen, and he might be 
allowed to say tbat too much credit could not be given to him for all that he 

had done for the colony. « . . .i . . 

The PjEtESiDBKT asked if Captain Biohards was of opmion that the inner 
route was the preferable one. * rm 

Oaptaih BiOHABBSsaidthathepreferredtheinnerroute himself. Therewasno 
doubt, as soon as there was a settlement at Cape York, that steam-communication 
would be established with Moreton Bay. He thought it very probable, bowevesr, 
tbat mail-packets from Singap-oTo wonld take the outer route, and that the inner 
route would he taken for the eastern coast navigation. The attempts made to 
colonize North Australia during the last twen^-five years had failed because 
of the want of communication with other parts of the world, but now every- 
thing was favourable in that respect, and he thought the present attempt was 
made in the right place. Teh years ago Brisbane was a village ; it had now a 
population of 60,000 people. Port Denison had been established two or three 
years, and in five or six years it would perhaps be as populous as Brisbane. 
There was another point at Endeavour Biver favourable for a settlement ; and 
he believed in twenty years’ time the whole coast would be as thicMy popur* 
lated UP to Cape York as it was at points lower down. It was his opinion, and 
he believed it had been proved, that it was in vain to attempt the coloniisatiqn; of 
a country until that great precursor of civilization and commerce had been 
achieved, viz., the nautical survey of its shores. Twenty year^ ^o this im^ 
passage from Cape York to Moreton Bay was the moat intricate inthe wbifd ; 
now it was as easy to navigate as the English Channel. Silently hnt steadily 
this great work had been progressing during tliese long years, and it was inde- 
:hiably one of the most gigantic and splendid undertakings ever carried out by 
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any isiatioH, Tfc had been acoomplislied by Captains Blackwood, Owen. Stanley, 
and others, whose names in connexion with it would never be forgotten. He 
was glad to recognise among those present Commander Evans, one of the most 
able and eminent of those officers who had laboured in Torres Btrait with the 
late lamented Captain Francis Price Blackwood. 

^ The PBKsiniiJNT was sure they had listened with great attention to what had 
fallen from Captain Bichards. He believed with that officer that comparatively 
few persons were acquainted with the labours of the distinguished men engaged 
in the nautical survey of this coast. They were not unknown, however, to the 
i.... who would ever cherish the recollection of tliese bold and 

: , by whose labours Hiose coasts had been rendered navigable 
to all the nations oJt the earth. He was particularly fateful to Captain Bichards 
fov having called attention to ih.e feats of his predecessors, which, had been 
admirably brought to a completion by Captain Bichards himself. 

Mil. J. CRAwruRD said he believed it to ho impossible to colonise tropical 
regions with the Anglo-Saxon race. They were toodiot for Kuropeans to 
inhabit and multiply in. Sir Chaiies Nicliol$on admitted that it won lei he 
necessary to got Chinese to do the labour. It would not be a European coloni^ 
tion, where the majority of labourers were Chinese. There would he two dis- 
tinct races ; the Chinese would ho the helots, imd we should be the masters. 
It was said the thermometer was never higher than 86°, hut they had not been 
told how low it fell. 

Sir Charles ISTioholson said it had been stated that the creeks were 
covered with ice at Table-land. 

Mr. CBAWEtnan said that the Table-land was only 2000 feet high consequently 
the :feiU of the thermometer could never he more than 4P or 6°. W ith respect to 
question of sheep and wool, and cattle, he must confess he was surprised 
to hear of the vast flocks that were being drive rii i;;; to lie nrtecnih degree of 
latitude. He ventured to say that at the fifteen ili clegroi: of iaiiii-.dc, even at 
2CKX) feet above the level of tto sea, no great quai.riiy of wool wonld ever be 
produced. Ho admitted that the sheep would thrive there, get fat, and furnish a 
large carcase ; hut why should it produce wool, which i t did not want ? The ex- 
pcctiition of forming a second Singapore at Cape Yoik seemed futile, for what 
produce were tiie steamers to get there ? Capo York would only he of adv^- 
tage as a port of call to British ships passing thrdu^ Torres Straits. With 
rererence to establishing steam-communfcation with the Dutch possessions, 
why Timor, the nearest island, was 1000 miles distant. 

Oaptaik Evans said there was one point deserving of interest in connexion 
with the settlement at Cape York, and that was Hew Guinea. About 100 
miles from Cape York were tlie mouths of a vast river, which he in vain 
endeavoured to, ascend with his ship owing to the shallowness of the water. 
The boats went up, and they found a large population, and the country 
abounding in sago and palm, and magnificent forest-trees. The houses of the 
natives were 300 feet long. Of this country, so near to Cape York, we know 
uething, except that there was this river, whose mouths extended over 60 or 
100 miles of coast-line. The opening up of this country, viewed in connexion 
with a settlement at Cape York, was a point that ought not to he lost 
si^t of. 

Mb. Saunders thought the observations of Mr. Crawfiird as to the imprac- 
tioabihiy of the noi’th coast as a place for settlement by European labourers 
ought to be taken into consideration. Wh en G ovemor Bowen proposed to form a 
settlement at Cape York, were we to understand tliat he meant such a settlement 
as we had at Brisbane, where persons could take 40 oi’ 60 acre lots, and work them 
by their own labour?. He imagined that no such course would be practicable 
along the northern coast. Hobody ought to think of going to the northern 
coas^who had not been well seasoned in the southern part of Australia. He 
pmte&ted against any proposal that would have tlie effect of sending out the 
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poorer class of persons, who would have to labour with, their owu hands, to 
the northern part of Australia. He saw na hhjeofcion tQ sending out capitalists, 
who had the means, if they did not like the country, to leave it. There was 
sample room for' the investment of capital in stock ; for we could not doubt the 
statement of Leichhardt that his cattle fattened along tie road, sustained as it 
was hy the evidence of squatters. He did not think Gape York would ever 
he a place of trade ; a ^eat many ships might pass, but passing ships did not 
make a trade. We had to look for the d.evelopment of the trade of Horthem 
Australia in those parts to which ships could penetrate the farthest into the 
mainland, whence to draw their exports ; and it was the bottom of the/ffqlf 
cif Carpentaria that would bo the great seat of the export and import trade of 
Kbrth Australia, He believed the Liverpool Eiver was the place riiost worthy 
the attention of capitalists for settlement, to the north and west df the Gulf. 

Dr. Kinkel said Mr. Crawfurd had maintained that wool had never been 
grown in a tropical country, or in a countiy possessing the natural conditions 
df the north of Queensland. Ho thought Egypt was a country the temperature 
of which agreed very much with what we knew of North Queensland. Now, 
in Egypt not only had wool boon grown, but wo were able to prove that the 
oldest woollen stuffs in existence had been manufactured in Egypt. The rugs 

''V. '’''.V' f ■: bones of a mummy in the British Museum — the king who 

: ■ ! . ; yramid — were of wool. Again, it was almost certain, from 

the paintings of the ancient Egyptians, that the covers of their horses woro 
woollen rugs. Tlie existence of sheep in Egypt at a time previous to the 
invention of linen was proved by paintings found hy Lepsius in the tondhs of 
the oRicers of tlje Fourth Dynasty, at least 2000 B.o. 

Mr. Duncan said the navigation of the inner route of the Great Barria: 
Beef was of great importance to the naeroantile marine. No doubt it wO^ 
available for steamers and men-of-war. Last year he lost a fine ship in the 
oiite'" 'y 1 he had been listening attentively for information respect- 
ing : ■ ; , .1 of the inner passage for sailing-vessels. Of course, much 

would depend upon the prevailing direction of the winds, and he should like 
to have some information upon this point. 

OAPtPAiN Riohards said the inner passage was perfectly clear and navigable, 
and the wind was fair for nine months in the yeaiv Charts and smlii]^-^ 
directions had been published, so V'r'' r'-'-rtf'- ,)oulcl be at a loss. 

' The l^BEsiDENT, in closing the ■.v.-'. those who had been in 

the country really thought mat sheep could thrive up to nearly 18° of lati-^ 
tude, approaching to the southern end of the Gulf , of Carpentaria. He must 
do Mr. Saunders the justice to say that on former occasions he had s^ken of 
the southern part of the Gulf of Carpentaria as a good place of settlement for 
English colonists. Between that point and Cape York there was a great 
difference of temperature. That difference did not depend entirely upon latitude ; 
for it was a matter of feet that the cooling properties of the vast plateaux of 
land near the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria did limit the heat to such an 
extent, that he had no doubt, from what he had heard from colonists who 
had sheep there, that wool might be grown and that Englishmen might live 
in those regions ; but not at the extreme northern point to which they were 
now invited to go. Up to about 19° north latitude, he was sure there was 
room enough for all our extra population for many years to come. 

He took that occasion to express the deep regret of the Council and himself 
at the death of their excellent IVcasurer, Mr. Robert Biddulph ; and stated' 
that, as it was ahsohiicly lioccf-sary for the transaction of the business of 
the Society that a succ<;-s«(‘r sliould be immediately appointed, they had, 
subject to the sanction of the Anniversary Meeting, appointed Mr. Reginald T. 
Cooks, to fill the vacant post. 

The Meeting then adjourned/ 
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Sir Bichard Q. Glyn, Bart*; Bohert Carr Otyn, Esq*; Charles Plarding, 
Esq*y F.B*s. / Wilson Lloyd, Esq* ; BaiM L* Morgani Esq^; Thomas 
Ogidvy, Esq* ; Le ChemHer Joaquim d$ Almeida Portugal ; F* 8* Pomll, 
Esq*y K.i». ; Thomas B* Quioh, Esq* ; Arthur C* Banyard, Esq* ; P* M* 

Tatty Esq. 

Acoessxons to Libraey. — A oomploto set of Oastlenau’s Works, 15 
Yols. folio and 8to*; presented ky 0. E* Sfarkliam, Esq., F.a.o.s. 
Oontinnations of Transactions of Yarions Societies, &o. 

Accessions to Map-eoom. — JTew Zealand : Otago ; by J. T, Tbomp- 
Bon, Esq. (2 copies). Australia : showing Stuart’s Eonte across the 
Continent; by E. Weller, Esq., f.b.g.s. McLeod’s Middl^olass 
Atlas. 

Exhibitions. — Seat and Canopy of the King of Dahomey ; presented 

by Commodore A. P, E. Wilmot, C.B., African Station. 

The Peesident called attention to the new large map of Africa npon the 
wall, which had been prepared in the Map-room of the Society, under the super- 
intendence of Capt. 0. Greome, and which denotes all the recent discoveries m 
that region of the globe. He remarked the improvement on the former map, 
which is now worn out from constant use. , ' . . ^ 

In connexion with the first Paper to he read, the President stated that at the 
opening of the present session he had called attention to a very touchmg ^xid 
interesting letter from Mrs. Petherick, describing the very great difficulties mat 
herself and her husband had encountered in endeavouring to reach Gondokoxo, 
to establish that commvmication with Captains Speke and Grant which it Was 
the object of the Society to accomplish. The present communication is the 
iGmg-expected diary of Mr, Petherick himself. It is^ accompanied by a 
tration of the observations, astronomical and otherwise, made by himselt 
Br. Murie, his travelling companion, and also by a detailed «account of his 
expenditm-e, and so forth, in the management of the expedition which was 
entrusted to him. 

Mb. Spotijiswoode then read the first Paper, which was entitled — 

1, Explorations in the Begion of the Upper NUe* 

The Paper is Mir. Petherick’s Eeport to the Society of the conrse 
followed in carrying out the work undertaken by bim.* In order 
to place tbe matter in a clear lights the Council bare ibougbt it 

^ The geographical details of the land journey, with Mr, Petherick’s map, will 
be published in tbe 34th yolame of the * Journal.^ 
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advisable to preface tbe Heport by tbo following extracts from 
previous numbers of tbe Society’s Proceedings. 

8, Cork-street, June 19, 1860. 

Mt Loru, — I n consequence of tbe refusal of Her Majesty’s Government to 
support tbe application for pecuniary assistance made on my bebaJf by 
Royal Geograpbical Society, for tbe purpose of enabling me to meet Captains 
Speke and Grant with an armed escort, and to fumisb them and tbejr pturty 
"witb provisions and tbe means of transpoi't down tbe Nile, and tbe^'Countl^il 
Raving liberally beaded a subscription with 1002., to wbicb your Lordsbip bas 
invitS tbe Fellows of tbe Society to add tbeir names, a few remarks upon tbe 
following two subjects will not be out of place : — . * ot i 

1st. Tbe nature of the assistance I should propose to give Captains bpeke 
and Grant to contribute to their safe return down tbe Nile, and tbe expenses 

2nd.' Tbe probable expense of an independent Expedition from Hharttei to 
follow up the course of the Nile to its source, in combination with tbe aid to 
Captains Speke and Grant, as stated above. ^ * n. • 

In order to afford tbo greatest possible assistance to tbo Expedition of 

Captains Speke and Grant, I consider it necessary to place three wcll-pro- 
visipned boats, under an escort of twenty armed men, at tbe base of tbe cataracts 
beyond: Gondokoro, in tbe month of November, 1861, 

men, natives of Kbarfcto or tbe adjommg provinces, I 
thou would undertake personally to penetrate into the int^ior as fiir as the 
T.akc Xyarizn, wiui a view to effect a meeting with the Expedition md assist 
it: liivongiL liiii liostilo iribtis between the Rud, tb® Nile, and return thence 

by the boats to Kharttlm. ^ ’ ,. 1 ^. t u 

Should I be unsuccessful in meeting with the Expedition, I would then 

endeavour to estabbsh beyond a doubt whether or no there was any connexion 
between tbe Lake and the Nile. ^ 

If it should be considered desirable, and my means were sufficient, I would 
proceed along tbe western shore of tbe Lake to tbe extreme point of Oapt^ 
Speke’s late discovery, so as to connect, by a series of observations, North with 
South Africa ; after which, having met the Expedition or not, I should return 
to my boats at tbe cataracts and thence to Kbartdm. 

I behove that, with the facilities at my command in tbe shape of boats and 
arms, tbe expense of such an expedition would amount to about 200OX 
In the event of so large a sum not being available, I would then propose to 
place two well-provisioned and anned boats, under tbe superintendence of one 
of my own men, on whose integrity I could confidently depend, to await the 
arrival of the Expedition at the above-named cataracts from November^ 1861, 

until June* 1862, ’ ' zn . 

This precaution I consider most important to the success of Captains 
Speke and Grant, and the expense would be, on a moderate calculation, 
lOOOZ. , . , * 

Sixteen years’ experience On tbe Nile, and tbe brilliant examples of illustnous 
countrymen, have created in me tbe desire and ambition, that by placing my 
experience at tbe service of the Royal Geographical Society, I may aspire to tbe 
proud eminence of adding to British gloiy by assisting in tbe .discovery of tbe 
sources of the Nila 

Single-handed, unfortxmately, I have not tbe means to achieve it, other 
important interests compelling me to devote my attention to regions VJiiqh T 
have bad honour to make known 'to tbe Society ; but if so far in tbe 
enjoyment of the confidence of the Royal Geographical Society and the 
nation, as to obtain sufdcient support, I feel that in me, which wiU command 
success. . , ’ 
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It strikes me forcibly that the most feasible metbod of accompliebing the 
object abore stated? is to follow the stream. 

For this purpose I would supply myself with a boat, either by takiug out 
one in parts from this country,* or by constmctinq one on the spot; the mate- 
rials for which, with the exception oI‘ tiiui-er — {.Ijiit: being abundant in the 
locality — I would take with me, as well as also artisans from Kharttoi. 

The men and materials I would endeavour to place above the cataracts early 
iu 1861, so that in November of the same year, with the setting in of the north 
wind, I should he in a position to navigate the unknown Upper Nile ; and 
during the same season — 1 should hope to arrive at its extreme navigable point, 
where it would be necessary, in order to keep up my communications, to 
establish a station* . 

During the rainy season, if the course of the stream continued from the 
soutir, the prevailing south wind would pr(3vent farther navigation during the 
inundation ; hut if it proceeded from the west or cast — which latter I think 
Xn'obablc — it might offer no impediment to the sailing of my boat, and I might 
continue my explorations. 

Should die stream continue running from a northerly direction, the heavy 
rains would, I fear, prevent my following it by land until September or October, 
1862 ; and it would probably require the whole of llic ensuing dry season until 
February, 18G3, to secure the ohjoci: of ihe l-‘.xpo<VL:oTi, wlieri, God willing, the 
flood would bring me down the river to the cataracts of Gondokoro, and thence 
via Khartum, home to England. 

Such an expedition would involve boats on the White Nile from Kbarthm 
to Gondokoro; one or n ’v-f** and a smaller one, on the 

Upper Nile above the c. - ‘i ; and two establishments^ — 

Che above the said catamets, and the other at the extreme navigable point 
of the stream, in order to keep up my communications for all necessary 
supplies. 

An undertaking to ensure the accomplishment of so glorious an object, if 
put before the nation under the influential and powerml patronage of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, w’^ould, I would fain hope, he eventually carried 
out; and when it is considered that the proposed expedition might be effected 
with the double object of independent discovery and of rendering the assist- 
ance to Captains Speke and Grant, by supplying flhem with provisions and 
transport on their way down the Nile without any increased expense, I believe 
that in consigning the proposition to the able bands of your Lordship, the 
mystery that for ages has attached itself to the sources of the Nile is doomed 
to give way before the powerful influence and unflinching enterprise of Great 
Britain. 

Haying placed my opinions before your Lordship, I have the honour to 
subscribe myself 

, Your Lordship^s most humble and obedient servant, 

■ , John Pethbeiok, F.R.a.s. 

The Mght ’ Lord Ashlurton, 

JPre^ident qf the Boyal Qeograjphical Society^ etc. 


Agrem&nJt between Constd Fethenck and the Eoyed Geographical Sockty^ 
m4jfA,1861. 

1. ** Consul Petherick undertakes, in consideration of the receipt of lOOOL 
towards the Expedition, up the Nile, to place two well-armed boats, during 
November, 1861, at Gondokoro, with a sufficient stock of grain to ensure to 
Oeptaih Speke and his party the means of subsistence upon their arrival at 
that place.” ' ' 
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2. *‘If Captain Speke skall not arrive in November, 1861, that Consul 
Petherick shall proceed with an armed party southwards towards LakeNyanza 

to meet him.” n r 

3. “ If Captain Speke shall arrive at Gondokoro before June, 186^, Oonsiu 

Petherick promises to assist Captain Speke in making any explorations which. 
Captain Speke may deem desirable ” • . . 

4. “ It being farther understood that in the event of Captain bpeke not 
having arrived hy that time at Gondokoro, Consul Petherick shall not be bound 

to remain beyond June, 1862,” 

' ^'1 


InstrmUom for Consul FethericUs proposed Bxpedithn up tU White Nile 
in Aid of Captains Spelte and Grants Feh 8^/i, 1861. 

. The President and Council of the Eoyal Geographical Society having asoor« 
tained that the amount of subscriptions will not be siiflicient to enable you to 
remain two years to the soiitliward of Gondokoro, and thus to carry out your 
proposition in full, proceed now to give you instructions whorohy the great 
object of their desire — tlie rendering assistance to the expedition under 
Captains Speke and Grant— can he best accomplished with the means at4heir 
disposal. 

By leaving England in March, you vdll be enabled to reach Kharttoi in 
time to equip two boats with a supply of piuvisions sufficient for your own 
and Captain Speke’s party until July, 1862. With these you will proceed to 
Gondokoro, where it is veiy desirable you should arrive early in the month of 
October ; that is to say, as soon as possible after the cessation of the rains. 
You will then, in the event of Captain Speke not having arrived, leave a trust- 
worthy person with a suflicient force in charge of the boats, the mainteTiance 
of these until June, 1 802, at Gondokoro, being of primary importance. 

■ The next object the President and Council liavc in view is, that you should 
proceed in the direction of Lake Nyanza, with a view of succoiu-ing Captain 
Speke, and bringing him and his party in safety to the dcpOi ai: Gondolvoro. 

The President and Council do not attempt to lay down any limit: io lliis 
exploration, but, fully trusting in your known zeal and energy, feel assured 
that you will do all in your power to efect the above-mentioned object, without 
serious risk to the lives the party under your command. 

Should the junction with Captain Speke be effected, which there is every 
reason to believe it will be, previous to June, 1862. you will consult with him 
as to the best means of employing the period which will elapse before the 
change of the monsoon will pemiit you to descend the Hile, in extending our 
knowledge of the adjoining region. 

In entosting you with the sum which has been subscribed for this purpose, 
the President and Council, considering themselves accountable to fte gub* 
scribem for its proper expenditure, will require an accost of its^ disburse- 
ment If circumstances should prevent your meeting with Captain Speke’s 
expedition, they consider that you are entirely relieved from the responsi- 
bility of remaining yourself or detaining the boats longer than, June, ^62, at 
Gondokoro. 

The Prerident and Council desire to impress upon you the necessity of 
obtaining as frequently as possible astronomical observations for the ascertoan- 
ment o ° 3 'Our geographical position, and tliat you forward, as often as oppor- 
tunity offers, copies of your journal to the Secretary of this Society. , 

A list of instruments, together with instructions respecting their us^ AiiC: 
notices of such phenomena as it is likely you will have an oppor'ririi|%oif 
observing, is herewith appended, to which also are added Manbals oh 
logy, Botany, and Zoology ; to each of which sciences, as well as Geology, you. 

roL. vin. M 
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mil laave an oppo^rfcn^^ adding mitcli new information » In addition to 
tie ^Rints for Travellers/ published by tbis Society, particular instructions 
relative to the peculiar character of the great river you are about to explore 
have been prepared, and which, it is to be hoped, will assist you in making 
observations which will throw much light on the geography of this region.* 
The President and Council take this opportunity of expressing their adniira-^ 
t5on of the spirit of enterprise which has induced you at great persoual risk, 
and possibly considerable i^ecuniary loss, to undertake the charge of this 
expedition ; and they hope, u'“ you may not only succeed 

in affording succour to the /.i : .t a period when it will be 

most in need of, it, but that you will succeed in opening a new field to the 
Qivilhsing infiuonces of commerce. 


v from Proceedings at Evening Meeting, February 25tli, 

^ 'V ' 

Mb Consul Pethbbick said the President liad so well doscribed the 
difificultiea that lay in the way of Captain Speke’s progress from Lake Nyanza 
to the PTile that it was unnecessary for him to add more. It Avas only reserved 
for him to assure the Geographical Society that he would do the utmost hi his 
power to carry out their object of effecting a meeting with Captain Speke/ 
Naturally, any Englishman situated as he would he in those regions, hearing 
of the coming of a countryman, would do his utmost to see him ; therefore he 
took no merit to himself for promising to do that. The circulars of the Boyal 
Geographical Society in connexion with his expedition pointed out that there, 
was "a wisli that he should proceed towards the sources of the Nile, provided 
paptaiu Speke did not succeed in discovering them. Por cariying out such 
an expedition as that, the sum of 2000?. would he required, as has been stated 
iu the circular. However, little more than half of that sum had been sub- 
scribed, which would only suffice for carrying out the first part of the jirojcct 
of ,the Society, namely, that of meeting Captain Speke and supplying him 
with grain and other necessaries. In case he did not meet with the Captain 
at Gondokoro, he purposed proceeding into the interior in order to bring about 
the meeting,, 


Mr, Petherick^s Eeport is as follows : — 

Mt deae Bie Eodeeiok, 

My last from Khartum, informing you of the^departure of two 
boats on the 15th November, 1861, under the direction of one of my 
agents, Ahd-el-Majid, with a statement of his instructions, and a 
#py of a letter to Speke, in the happy event of a meeting, wHl, I 
toust, j^ave been duly received, 

^ ^.List of Inskuments, JBoolcs, #c., supplied to Consul Feilt&rich hy the Society. 

. Quintaat, by Cary; Sextant, by Casclla; Telescope, with tripod stand, by 
Troughton and Simms ; Prismatic Compass, by Trenghton and Simms ; Artifieii 
Horizon, by Troughton and Simms ; Mathematical Instruments, pocket-case, by 
Cary ; Boiling-water apparatus, complete, by Casella ; Chronometer, by Barraud 
and Lund j Parallel Ruler, 12-inch, by Cary ; Protractor, ivory, 6-iuch, by Cary. 

Raper’s Navigation; Nautical Almanacs, 1861-2; Blank forms for computing, 
tiz., 3 Field-books ; 2 Register 4 Days* work; 3 Latitude by Merid, Alt ; 2 Lati- 
tude. by Circum. M. Alt, ; 2 Time, and 3 Pocket-books j 29 Memoranda, &c. 
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On my return from England to KUxartdm I unfortunately learned 
l^at tlie majority, nay, I may say all of tlie traders on the White RiYer, 
regarded the ivory trade a pretence to cover their slave-hunting 
propensities ; and the minority, who still trafficked in ivory with the 
natives, carried on their business, not as formerly hy legitimate bar- 
ter, but by robbing one tribe of cattle to pay anolier for tusks of 
ivory, and their carriage through the country to their boats* The 
hathral result ivas the necessity of larger armed escorts to proceed 
•vfith any. degree of safety through the country, as Arabs— *and I 
regret to say the white man also — had become devoted enemies to 
tlie negro populations.. Those oiroumstanoes I refrained from citing 
prior to my departure from England, from motives which perhaps 
in the minds of some, might have created a suspicion that I was 
raising difficulties from hearsay; hut the more so, from a desire-to 
provent anxiety in those at home connected with the gallant tra- 
vellers whom I have undertaken to meet. 

XOtt will redoUeot I had stated a mucih larger sum would be ro^ 
quired for the expedition I have entered on than that which I 
actually received. Her Majesty’s Government, contrary to expecta- 
tion, having declined its support, 2000L were attempted to be raised 
by the members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

This enterprising spirit of the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
memhers of the Society kindled so strong a desire in myself to sup- 
port their views by all the experience, energy, and means in my 
power ; and the. subscriptions falling short of the sum attempted to 
be raised, I accepted one-half of the sum proposed, well knowing it 
at the time far from sufficient to meet the expenses necessary for an 
etfeotive push into the unknown interior. 

Owing to the circumstances cited, to realise funds for the provision 
of the elements necessaiy for a subsiantial expedition-— one thaifc 
under the blessing of Providence should command success-^becam© 
a duty,, to acquit myself of which was the cause of my prolonged 
sojourn at Khartum. Eeady-money was scarce ; and to effiect im- 
portant sales of goods in my possession, for cash, traders from the 
frontiers of Abyssinia, and ivory-merchants from Massdwa and the 
Hedjas, had to be waited for ; thns vexatious delays were occasioned ; 
•and it was the end of Eebruary before I had realised sufficient to 
enable me to depart frcmKhartlim on the 2(lth of March, in support 
of the advance-party under Abd-'^l-Majid*, 

' In addition to the two boats sent forward on November !§., teli, 
another large boat was despatched to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, to remove 
my men there located, td the support of Abd-el-Majid at Gondo- 
-koro. Thus, uniting a* force of seventy-five men, he would be able 

m2 
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to proceed to a station of mine, some six to eigM days’ journey _SOTa- 
west of that place ; and, in case of necessity, he conld still further 
increase his party from that establishment, in order to proceed south* 
wards in the direction of the Lake Nyanza. 

The difiBcnlty of transport appeared to me the gi'catest obstacle to 
overcome, as the traders, in Hen of beads, now pay their porters with 
a plundered cow or bullock each : it was clear beasts of burden 
became a necessity, and consequently forty donkeys were pur- 
chased. To convey them, two boats had to be procured ; thus my 
personal expeditiph was augniented to four boats. 

The Kathken, a new boat, fitted up for the occasion at Gairo, had 
experienced such delays in surmounting the cataracts of Wadi 
Haifa and Longola, that in default of its arrival I was constrained 
to the nse of a favourite old boat, re-named the Lady of the MU, for 
Mrs. Petherick, myself, and the lad Foxcroft, who had accompanied 
me from England as insect collector. The next boat was occupied 
by two medical gentlemen and an elephant-hunter, a young Lom- 
bard, from Pisa, Carlo Evangelista, engaged at Eharthm. Dr. 
Murie left England subsequent to us, as Photographer and Secre- 
tary and joined at Korosko, Dr. Brownell, of the United States, 
volunteered at Khartum to accompany the expedition as Botanist, 
lu addition, the boat contained merchandise, and on the deck Mteen 
donkeys. The third boat, independent of the hold full of gram amd 
goods, carried a couple of saddle-horses on the deck; and the fourth 
contained also large quantities of provisions and twenty-five 
donkeys. 

Thus itr the afternoon of the 20th March, 1862, with the good 
wishes of the Gtovemor, who, instructed by H.H. the Viceroy, had 
rendered me several services, and an incessant discharge of firearms, 
intermingled with hearty shouts for a happy return, from a crowd 
collected on the shore, we sailed down the Blue Nile. At sunset 
we had turned the point, and made fast, in sight of Khartum, to wait 
the arrival of sundiy truants. 

In the event of the necessity of a boat, to navigate some unknown 
water, of larger dimensions than any portable gutta-percha punt, I 
brought a quantity of nails, and the carpenters to build one were 
supplied by the Egyptian Government, Waiting for these men 
detained us until March 22nd. 

The consorts had preceded ; and the Lady of tlw Mle, under three 
large lateens, followed at a spanking pace. It was late in the season, 
and, the duration of the north winds being uncertain, the captains 
had augmented their sails to imprudent dimensions, so that prior to 
our quitting Egyptian territory all, more or less, came to grief. 
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Tlie Ladp of the Nile weathered it best : two boats had their spars 
shattered and sails tom ; but the dootors^ boat fared the worst, as, 
bowling along, we passed them in tow, with mast and rigging over 
the side. But fortunately a temporary boat-building station beyond 
Aleis, called Hellet Donagla, was only some 15 miles a-head, and 
leaving the roughly-handled boats to follow as best they might, tlie 
of the Continued her course before a stiff north-east breeze, 

ha order to prepare for the crippled oraffc. The arsenal was reached 
at 9 March 2Brd. 

Four days were occupied in mending spars, changing others out 
of laid-up boats, putting in a new mast, and reconstructing the doc- 
tors^ cabin, which, smashed by the falling yard, frightened, but 
happily did not injure, its occupants. 

At sunrise, March 28th, the boats again sailed, and everything 
went on prosperously until March 30th, when, to our groat sorrow, 
the winds began to fail t towing along the banks was now resorted 
to. On 31st March we reached Hellet Kaka, formerly the pripioipal 
ShilLook settlement, but now deserted. A notorious slave-hunter^ 
Faki- Mahomed Hheir, assisted by Numerous horsemen of the 
Bagara tribes, and numbers ef armed freebtOpters, in boats from 
Khartum, had spread ruin and devastation far and wide: the here- 
tofore friendly Shiilooks that have escaped massacre and slavery 
are now houseless, driven to the hush for safetyw 

On the 4th of April the first intelligence from Gondokoro was 
reported to us by the rais or captain of a trading boat. Mj agents 
Abd-el-Majid, had opened a new country ; hut there were no tidings 
of Captains Spoke and Grant. On the 8th of April we passed the 
Sobat, which we found greatly swollen. We passed the Giraffe; 
and on the 13th I obtained the first interview with the aborigines, 
who hitherto at the sight of our boats had fled. 

April 15^^.':—Entered the Nouaer district, and on the 17tk arrived 
at the confluence of the Bahr-el-GhazaL Thus far, although impeded 
by the gpreat height of vegetation, we had been able to tow along 
the banks ; but now uninterrupted marsh extended on either side to 
the horizon. Our small boat and a canoe now became invaluable., 
as, with their aid, lines were sent out to he made fast to the reeds, 
and 'round robins towed home. Thus we managed to make good 
some six or seven miles a day. Mosquitoes became intolerable. 

AprB 2Btk — Frequent heavy showers had fallen, and inteiffered 
with our progress. A boat horn, Gondokoro conveyed tidings that 
our exploring party were still in the interior. They did not know 
their whereabouts ; neither had any tidings been heard of Captains 
Bpeke and Grant. ^ . 
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Mccy heavy storm, accompanied with fearful thunder and 

lightning, ending in a gale, carried away spars, and more or less 
crippled each of our boats. Befitted hastily, and in time to profit 
by Ihe fag-end of the hurricane, now manageable, and made good 
the equivalent of some half-a-dozen days^ towing. 

May 6th , — ^Made the Nouaer settlement of AliS^h. Our carpenters 
were set to repair our broken spars on real Urrafirma^ an object we 
]iad long lost sight of. The cargoes of both boats were landed to 
dry ; and the destruction of property from constant wet was found 
to be considerable. The doctors with iheir consort w:ei^e astern, 
and not visible ; and w^ proceeded to caulk out consort.- 

young Maltese with two boats arrived from Gondo- 
koro 5 bis establishment he stated to bo some ton days' journey 
south of that place, and east of the Hile ; but he could convey no 
tidings of the Speke expedition. The doctors and their Companion 
boat arrived ; and, both requiring caulking and various repairs, I 
was fortunate in the possession of men equal to the emergency. N o 
end of damaged goods was brought to light from the cargoes ; and 
both doctors were laid up with fevers. From tbe leaves of tbo Delaeb 
p^^lin, a species of Borassus, onr boatmen occupied themselves in 
making towing-lines, 

. May 16th — In company with the boat containing our horses we 
left our moorings, towing against a southerly wind ; and on the 10ih 
of May met Abd-el-Majid and his three boats returning from Gondo- 
koro, which place he had left eight days ago. In. reply to my ex- 
pression of surprise at meeting him, he said everything in bis power 
had been done to meet Captain Speke. The expedition from' my 
Sstataon, owing to his (Abd-el-Majid^s) illness, had been entrusted to 
Mussaad, the ageni in charge, and had made good seventeen marches 
southwards, to a place called Wanja, iu Kakoa. But owing to the 
troubled state of the country, and deficiency of the most ordinary 
kind of food, Mussaad and his party, after four days' subsistence on 
■roots and bulbs, were obliged to return No tidings had been 
‘gleaned of the Speke expedition ; but he had learned the existence 
extensive sheet of water, stretching westwards, distant about 
four days’ march farther south ; but whether lake or river he was 
•unablo to ascertain. 

May — ^The canoe sent on from tlie boats in the rear brought 

us the painfol intelligence of Br. Brownell’s death. In order to 
ensure to his remains as decent an interment as possible, we con*- 
tinned to a locality, reported by Abd-el-Majid not far distant, where 
^ spQt of. dry land would answer the purpose. On the 21st poor 
Brownell, was laid in the centre of one of a few prominent dry- spotist, 
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formed and deserted by white ants, wkiob being above the level of 
the marsb promised to retain tire deeply-regretted remains of our 
companion unpollnted and proteoted from external injury. I read 
tbe Service, and a volley of musketry fired ovor the brave fellow’s 
grave teiminated the monmful ceremony* A fearful Storm and 
beavy rain contributed to aggravate our discjomfort. 

On tire of May another most unpleasant oircumstoce, but of 
a different nature, transpired in the discovery of eighteen slaves in 
Abd-el-Majid’s boat; and, after having proved the latter as the 
capturer and owner, I handcuffed him myself, and ordered, him to 
be consigned to the Governor of Kliartdm, to whom I addressed the 
proofs of his guilt The children and girls, fortunately rescued 
from slavery, X consigned to another boat, to return with us to 
Gondokoro and their homes. 

. May 2r)^/i.~-Mussaad and twenty-five men were removed from the 
homeward-bound boats to our own, and, after an exoliange of a boat 
for a ISfi-ger dahabyeh — one that had performed tlie service of con- 
ducting my men from the Bahr-el-Ghazal to Gondokoro-~--I consigned 
it to Dr. Murie, and we followed our various deetiuations : 
the Lady of the Nile and three boats up-stream ; one boat to Kharffin, 
with Abd-el'Majid a prisoner;; another to the Bahr-el-Ghazal j and 
the to my station on the Sobat. 

June A severe hurricane caused the dragging of our anchors 
and sent us on the reeds, froni which, without damage, we got off 
and continued towing. The weather cold and showery. . 

June 1 Ith — ^Aftor days of dead towing and frequent heavy showers 
tl:^e collection of lowering clouds astern boded a favourable breesse, 
,^d np sooner bad the storm burst than our sails were sprea^, 
<3lallant was the behaviour of each boat, and, blowing harder, ou? 
ward we raced, when, omshi Surkatti’s yard way; and, 

letting go the sheets, the huge sails flapped and roared aboye the 
storm* Half-a-d 02 ?en of our men were tossing in the small boat to 
assistance of op disabled consort, and all hands hauling home 
pur rebelUaus sheets, we again resumed our course. 

Jum 13tA*~A bad leak half-filled the Lady^ and we all felt the 
old boat could not much longer resist the rough treatment of heavy 
gales. On the 14th of June we had another storm, and, carrying on 
Until our sails were rent, we scudded under bare poles. 

Jum 15^^.— Wo bad now reached Gaba Shambyl; the right jSfile 
bank entkely inundated,, but the left, to which we made to 
repair damages, presented a fine plain, skirted with thick and noble 
forest. Our smsjl boat we down stream to meet and assist the 
doctor’s boat in tpwing, it being desirable the boats should lay up 
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togetlaer for iihe niglit, as tlie Begro tomtoms on shore denoted the 
aborigines on the alert, and they might perhaps attempt an assault at 
night. Herds of antelopes were in sight, and I succeeded in stalking 
and bagging one and severely -wonnaing another, when nightfall 
put an end to tracking it. 

June — ^Donkeys and horses were put on shore, and m 

exhilarating lide proved the latter to have stifiered nothing by 
confinement. "We soon found my antelope of the last evening. 
Quantities of vultures hovered over it, and Ihe greater part of the 
carcase had been devoured hy lions, the tracks of which were 
evident. Many of out men were ailing, and ono of the shipwrights 
died ; the poor fellow was buried under a large tree. 

Jum — ^At 0 P.M. we arrived at Mr. Binder's station, formerly 

De Malzac's. During a long ride in search of material for cordage 
I shot a large male baboon, and his skin was preserved by thf 
doctor and assistant. 

June — Heavy rains deluged our grain; and wo spread it 

out to dry. But for tarpaulins, another storm at noon would have 
ur|||ne our handiwork. 

^m 20tJu — ^Kepeated showers and storms, and blowing from the 
i^puth we were windbound until the next day, when, with Surkatti 
and horses in tow, we struggled onwards; our men, nothing 
daunted, carolled home the lines with lighter hearts than our 
drenched position could justify. On June 22nd: there was more 
heavy rain. 

June 23rd , — ^At dawn two canoes from Ponoet’s station at Abu 
Kuka came alongside to inquire who we were. They had paddled 
mght hours dovm stream, — a distance that it might take us a week 
to perform. At 9 a.m. they returned to bring us some cordage, as 
ours was perfectly rotten and breaking hourly. 

July 2nd , — ^Arrived at Ahu Kuka, or Lolnun, and the elder Ponoet 
gave us as hearty a welcome as the swamp ho inhabited could 
afford. He had sent us his only towing-line, and the country 
affording no palm-trees no raw material was procurable. Under 
these circumstances to quit the boats and proceed by land was the 
only alternative ; and Jickwi, the Kytch chief, promising porters 
with alacrity, 1 at once decided to proceed vid the AliS.b to Gondo- 
koro, or my station, as circumstances might dictate. 

J'tJy Uh — ^The doctor’s boats and consort joined, and the donkeys 
were sent on to Ad6r, some 12 miles' distance westward, where 
Poncet possessed a hunting-station. The chief Jickwi had promised 
porters to conduct us to the Aliib from Ad6r; but, on eliciting 
particulars, I found the payment -was expected to consist of a cow 
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for each porter. Hie Beceaisary' cattle were to te obtained by a 
razzia on my part against the Ali^b, with whom the Kytoh were at 
fend. The proposal was declined, and the npshot of a long conyer- 
sation with Poncet and a palaver with Jickwi was, that I must 
proceed to the Eohl, some fifteen days’ journey dne west. At that 
place I could obtain pOrtets fot copper bracelets, and thence any 
desired number of negroes for the same commodity or beads, to my 
station, presumed due south. Ponoet’s principal station was at the 
Eohl ; therefore, his statements seeming reliable, I decided to adopt 
the route, although a terrible roundabout way to Gondokoro. On 
the 8th of July a party of negroes ware despatched with loads to 
Ad6r. 

July — Got out my gutta-percha punt, and, to the agree- 

able surprise of our men and some wondering negroes, I rowed 
Mrs. Petherick across the Nile. 

July 17th — Several heavy storms had considerably damaged our 
stores, and quantities wore thrown overboard. 

July 18^A. — ^Bright moining; thunderstorm and drenching rain at 
noon. At 3 p.K. seat off another lot of forty-live porters. 

To Surkatti, under orders for Gondokoro to await us and support 
Captains Speke and Grant in case of their arrival, was given the 
dispensable cordage from the standing rigging of three l)oatS, 
/ (which were to return down river) to serve for tovnng-lines to 
conduct him to the Shyr. At that place raw material was known 
to exist sufficient for the manufacture of any amount of cordage he 
might require for his necessities till he reached Gondokoro. 

Preparations were completed by July 25th, and his hoat laden 
de^ with stores, the liberated children, and a guard of twelve 
men, Surkatti^ with the good wishes of aH, spread Ms sails to a 
favouring breeze. . 

July 27th — Jickwi and the porters became exacting, and, in life 
of a pair of copper ear-rings or a bracelet, a cow for each porter was 
insisted on. “If I was to rob any one, I would sack his house 
village for breach of Contract; and I could forego the goods already 
forwarded to Addr, if unable % proceed tihither in person.*’ The 
argument was conclusive, and in the aftenmon Mussaad, with an 
escort, accompanied a party of laden porters to Ad6r. 

Khartum, Dec. 20, 1863. 

The above and my accounts — ^the latter drawn up by Dr. MuriCij 
kept in a tin box, and placed for greater security in one of the huts, 
adopted as a storehouse — ^unfortunately, by mistake, was taken by 
Mussaad to the Addr. 

The boats were reduced to the smallest possible allowance of 
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grain for their return voyage to Kharttinx, and it was heyond my 
power to detain them in order to await onr arrival at Addr and the 
return of the documents. Therefore, owing to prolonged and 
tedious illness, terminating with Guinea worm in the right foot, 
I am now only enabled at intervals of short durations of strength, 
by the exeition of all my efforts and the sacrifice of official and 
other oorreepondtooe, to continue my Eeport, 

To proceed with my Journal* I was occupied on the 29th July 
with final preparations for the retnrn of the boati$ and our journey 
inland. BverytJiing was prepared for leading by tixe next day. 
Jdeans were taton to provide a rein&roemmit of men and add^ 
tiohal Stores, with the despatch of the boats from Kharttim to Gon^ 
dolcoro, as early as possible in the approaching season. 

July 31sf. — ^The negroes having disappointed ua, we set out alono 
at noon with a small party only of our men, who by this time had 
become familiar with the route. The Doctor and Foxoroft} were 
left to bring up the last loads, for wliich wo hoped to send the 
required porters from Ad6r, The boats also were about to leave 
th^r moorings for Khartfim, and with heavy hearts their crews 
took anadous leave of us. 

proceeded on horseback tlirough slush and marsh, and over 
water in our punt We passed the night in a kraal. The gre^tei* 
part of the cattle lay in water, and to all intents and pu:tposes, like 
their masters, they had become amphibious. 

Jugust 1st , — A continuation of marsh to the precincts ofAdor, 
where we found our tents pitched outside the station. Jiokwi and 
put actiis^e agent, failing to procure porters at any price short of cattle 
to be stolen feom the Ali^h* had, to lose no time, at quadrupled rate 
pf copper bracelets, hired twenty negroes to proceed with sixteen 
laden donkeys, supported by an escort of twenty-seven men, under 
alt old hand, to the Boh], some sixteen days’ march due west. HVom 
this date pur Pay-book was regularly kept; and as I forward it 
for your inspection, I need now but touch upon the pnnoipal 
eyeuts of our journey, which therein may not be sufficiently 
explained. * 

. Aug, 11th , — ^Notwithstanding the endeavours of Deradan, chief of 
the village, Jicl^’s brother, we could not obtain sufficient porters 
for even, the most indispensable of our requirements. Therefore, 
on the ' 15th of August, we were constrained to leave 150 loads 
behind. Left Ad6r with forty porters, eighteen laden donkeys, six 
trained bullocks, and several head of cattle, purchased at 15s, a-hea4 
|br our requirements on the road. 

4^- At 3 p.:^. we arrived at some fishermen’s huts, forming 
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aliaiolet, called Jemeed, ob tiie of aa apparently boundless 
lagoon, called Faragan, condi^icting to tli© xirer Hangajx; supplied 
hj streams from the soutb, anddiscliarging itself into tlie Kile at the 
BortlxeTn extremity of Gaba Sbambyl, in tbe tenitoiy' of Fouaar» 
Tlie lagoon divides the Kytcb on the east from the Atvrat and 
Eobl on the west^ After lie rains the waters subside into two or 
three channels^ and the land affords coarse but abundant pasturage. 

Aug, 22rid» — The fishemen of the hamlet, who yesterday had con- 
tracted for thirty canoes to ferry us across the lagoon, during the 
night have decatnped with bag, baggage, and canoes. 

Aug, 2bth , — At 7*25 p.m. saw a comet, and ^observed distances — 
from Bonotnasch, in Ursa Major, 10^ S' ; Ras Alhague, in Ophiuchi, 
80"^ 5B’ ; and Alphota, in Coronec Borealis, 2b^ 44'. 

Aug* 28 'A. — Tho negroes of the adjoining village of Keot harr* 
boltring the fishermen, and refusing to bartei" grain or food of any 
desojiption, we were obliged to occupy the village, and, in the 
ovent^of a protracted refusal to ferry us over, were determined to 
subsist on their ripening grain until the drying up of the lagopt^ 
The huts, at considerable distances from each other, were being 
abandoned, and the high com dividing thw was resorted, to by 
the negroes, to all appearance bent on attaching us. Flanldng our 
porters, we marched to about the centre of tlie village without 
opposition ; and, taking possession of a deserted sot of huts in an 
enclosure fot the deposit of our traps, our tent was pitched outside, 
H%h stages, used by the negroes as look-outs, were occupied by 
pur sentinels. After a short palaver with a few of the natives^ 
and a repetition of our requirements and intentions, canoes were 
promised on the following day. 

A heavy shower of rain followed; and when about to cease, in 
lieu of the expected fishermen, we were astonished by flights of 
arrows, discharged by the negroes in tlie belief, as we afterwards 
discovered, that the rain would prevent the discharge of our fire- 
arms. Several shots from our wary men told a different tale ; and 
hurrying, rifle ii\ hand, to a stage to show them the effect of our 
arms, and daunt them at the least possible expense of life, at 800 
yards I picked off a leader backed by a strong party. 

The man was no sooner down than his men relieved him of his 
bow and arrows, and fled* Our attendant, Einga, true to Nyam 
Nyam habits, administered the coup de grace in the head. I was sorry 
for it, and would have preferred having him a prisoner. His wife 
and son, a boy, fell into our hands. Four or five others had fallen ; 
,and, finding their bows and arrows took no effect, the affair tei> 
ifiliaated. . 
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Aug, 2^th,- — Three negroes presented themselres, and peace was 
offered and accepted. To ratify it, the next day, a white hnllook 
was slaughtered, and ourselves, but particularly the t<mt^ w^e 
elaborately sprinkled with water, Kshermen and canoes were 
promised to convey ns on onr way. 

Aug, 315^. — A heavy storm and abundance of rain ; our tent ivas 
inundated ; negroes did not show themselves. 

Slumber 3rd — ^Sevenfeeen canoes in waiting, we retuined to our 
old quarters at Jemeed. At noon the canoes were laden, and sent 
on to a deserted kraal farther south, to which we followed in our 
punt bn the next day. We had scarcely time to pitch our tent 
v^heh a heavy storm inundated our baggage. 

S^pt bth , — The canoes, with a guard of ten men, heavily laden 
with the greatest part of our stores, at 9 a.m. left to cross the 
lagoon, and return for the remainder. 

S^t, Uh , — Some firing heard in the direction of Jemeed w^ 
ihetplibable ; and, at 7 a.m., twenty-one of our men, with forty 
p 3rters, on their way back from the Eohl, came marching gaily up 
with colours flying. They had successfully crossed the lagoon the 
day previous; had seen nothing of our 'party of ten men and bag- 
gage ; and, ignorant of our presence, had dismissed their canoes. 
They were on their way back to Ad6r to fetch some of the remain- 
ing stores. 

At 10 A.M. two shots were faintly heard across the lagoon, and 
we fancied they might proceed from our men, perhaps returning 
with the canoes. The day passed without infceUigenoe of them, and 
suspicions were entertained that all was not right. 

The return men from the Eohl, on their upward journey, had 
been deserted by the fisheimen after having ferried over their goods 
only ; and the greater part of the men, at the risk of their lives, 
had to swim and wade .alternately diu iug an entire day to cross the 
water. Their porters, with the sole exception of the chief, Jiokwi, 
took advantage of their opportunity and deserted, Eeduoed to 
thbir donkeys, they were obliged to advance short stages, and 
return for the remaining loads ; thus they accomplished a weary 
journey to the Eohl, compelled to traverse the same ground twice 
over. 

SepU ^th, — Despatched,, at 8 a.m., seven men and an interpreter — 
Oheir AHah: — ^in the punt across the lagoon to look out for the 
advance party - proceed with them to Atwat, and endeavour to 
procure canoes. 

At 5 P.M. five canoes were announced ; they turned out to be our 
own men, who had left us with the seventeen canoes laden with 
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good« on tlie 6 tli, They had evidently heen roughly handled — ^ 
vouched for by bruised faces, cut heads, and swollen arms. The 
negroes had, in fact; betrayed them by upsetting, at a given signal, 
the canoes. The unfortunate men, straggling in deep water, were 
mercilessly clubbed on their heads, faces, and arms, held up to 
protect themselves ; and two of the party sank to rise no more* 
The loss of goods was sad and irreparable, comprising photographic 
lens and chemicals, arsenical soap, and Haying-instruments 5 tbe 
whole of our..stock of beads, four elephant-rifles and muskets, a pair 
of tusks, trophies of Carlo ; the doctor’s, Poxoroft’s, Carlo s, and 
the entire of the men’s clothing, with other things too numerous to 
mention. 

Fortunately two or three of the naen retained their guns, and, 
notwithstanding the immersion, they did not fail them ; and, Idlling 
as many negroes, the savages made oiF, leaving five canoes, bottom 
up, by means of which they returned to us. To add to our mis- 
fortunes, Mrs. Pethorick was suffering from fever, myself with 
lumbago, and our men, of whom many were invalids, were sbcaifc- 
ened for provisions. 

Sept. Sth . — ^Embarked mght men^ with the few stores we had left, 
in the captured canoes^ and, at d p.m., after a hard day’s work, tJiey 
returned, having landed the goods in a deseited kraal, and consigned 
them to Abd-el-Oheir and his party, who had yesterday crossed in 
the punt. 

Sept, 9th . — Sent our porters, under an escort, across the water ) 
and, as Mrs. Petherick v^as too ill to move, gave orders for them to 
proceed with the baggage to the Eohl, and to return as soon as 
possible for us. In the m.ean time I retained the men and poxters 
thence, who had joined, on their way for more goods from Ad 6 r. 

Sept. 10th . — The canoes having returned, sent Medin4, an o|<i 
servant, with a reinforcement, to join the men on the other side, 
and proceed with them to the Bohl, fearing lest a small force might 
come to grief. 

Sept 12th. — Eeturning from a morning ride, with some guinea- 
fowl, I Was astounded to learn that our trusted agent, Mussaad, had 
been shot at, and killed instantly, by a youth of Moorish descent, in 
a quarrel. The lad was sitting some 50 yai4s off, in the expeota- 
tion of a sipflar fate ; but I handcuffed hfra instead. 

Sept Mrs. Petherick, feeling herself equal to the tash^ 

although very wealc, begged to leave tlie unwholesome spot) and;^ 
accordingly, we embarked our remaining baggage in the canoes, 
and, wilh astronomical instruments and our firearms, we entered 
the punt. Crossing ihe Hangan, we had navigated a narrow channel, 
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in the reeds, about a mile, and got. into a strong current joltdi^ 
the central channel. Their united streams, called' Ameen, &md 
north, and formed a stream about 30 yards wide and 16 to 18 feet 
deep. We then passed into shallow water, from 1 to 8 feet 
deep, amongst high grass and reeds, with occasional open ^aces of 
Clearwater. 

The dense wood seen on the horizon from our camp on the Hangan 
Was now but a short distance from ns, and it also was inundated. 
Ant-hills became conspicuons, and we disembarked on one, whence 
our effects were carried by the porters to a deserted kraal, called 
Abael, and the canoes returned for the doctor and the rear* Thus 
the Lagoon was virtually passed ; but although we were now on a 
spot of dry ground, the entire countiy as far as the eye could reach 
was inundated. 

Hence through the Atwat territory we waded full three-fourths 
of the Way to the Eohl, and at noon, Sept. 22nd, we reached the 
long-talked of Poncet station, near the village of Adael. The station 
consisted of an extensive stockade : the outer one was allotted to the 
cattle, and in the inner one, containing some seventy huts, we were 
allotted three thereof for our accommodation. 

Sept 26ih to 2Sth . — The ways and means for further progress 
having been proposed, and my plans fnistrated as tauoh as possible 
by the agent of the station, to whom I had delivered a letter con- 
cerning us from his employer, my presentiments, gleaned Sn rou^e 
from the men, at length were beyond a doubt confirmed, that 
without cattle I could not move. 

What the intentions of Poncet and his agent at Ad6r were, to mis- 
lead me by representing the Rohl as a bead-trafficking communitj’', 

I could not imagine, as even the ordinary articles of consumption, 
such as moderate quantities of grain, honey, and tobacco, could only 
be obtained in exchange for a cow or calf. Had I chosen to rob • 
cattle in order to pay the porters, I could have done so at thei Addr, 
and avoided all the inconveniences and heavy losses that had^ befallen 
irs by following this impracticable and circuitous rortte. What was 
to be done ? Indebted to the amount of some sixty head of cattle 
for the hire of the porters who had accompanied our men, whom we 
teiCt on the Lagoon, the agent, for an equivalent of goods or money, 
could or would not supply me with any more cattle. Neither would 
the negroes of the adjoining village dispose of any of their cattle for 
any consideration in our power to give them. The men’s detnmds 
for cattle to purchase their different requirements, put off from day 
to day, rendered them troublesome and turbulent. They told me 
we could neither return nor proceed^ and they would consent no 
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longer to privations, whilst in possession of the means to obtain: 
them, and, with or without mj consent, thej were prepared to join 
Poncet’s men in a razzia. 

The storm I had long foreseen brewing now burst, and, as matters 
would be only aggravated by a refusal, I gave my reluctant consent. 
Our reflections, as may be supposed, were none of the pleasantot. 
In lieu of the introduction of more valuable and civilising merchan- 
dise, such as cutlery, or cloth for wearing apparel, as articles of 
barter, of which the nogi’oes are very fond— when the value of glass 
beads and copper ornaments began to decline and to lose their charm 
— the traders disgraced themselves by descending to the level of the 
savages, and imitated them, on a larger scale, in their attempts to 
enrich themselves by the plunder and destruction of tribe after 
tribe. From this to slave-stealing, and the pursuit of the irafSc, was 
but a stop, which, according to my experience, all the tmdors have 
learned, more"* or less, to indulge in. With the produce they pay 
their men, and realise such profits, that to many, I believe, the ivory 
trade is but of secondary consideration. 

Oct. 22rid. — A commotion in the village. Some cattle have b#eu 
stolen by the natives from the Atwat, and traced to Adael; setetal 
women and children have beeh seiared in the corn-fields, to be 
retained as hostages for the stolen cattle, 

Oct — Our marauders returned, and after the deduction of 

one-third for the men, as I was informed was usual, we possessed 
sufficient cattle for all of our requirements. The only casualty was 
the loss of one man, in an elephant hunt, 

JSfovmher 13th. — ^At length the arrangements had been oompletecl, 
aild with one hundred porters for ourselves and fifty for a detach- 
ment of Poheet’s men, we left the station to proceed due sputlh 
Poncet’s agent and fifty of his men accompanied us to bring back 
the negiues to their homes, as, if left to themselves, they would risk 
being exterminated by the tribes. 

iVbu. lUh . — Crossing a sheet of water, w© suffered some iuconve- 
nienoe by the desertion of a number of our porters, and the loss of 
some loads, which, thrown into the high grass or wafer, could not 
be recovered. 

PassHg subsequently through the Pj our territory, and entering 
that of Moro on the 30th November, we made Neangara, the village 
of a chief of that name, who mled over a district called Moro MorO^ 
todo. The country traversed gained in elevation, and we were now 
enjoying the prospect of several hills. The Eohl porters, as also 
Poncet’s agent, would proceed no farther ; and as the aboiigines 
would not carry loads, we were obliged to wait here until portend 
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could be- obtained from my station, situated at soni© eigb-t ox ten 
days’ journey farther south. 

Decemher 2 One-half of our mm left for the required porters. 
Illness prevailed to a great extent amongst us, and, in particular, 
my dauntless wife and myself were great sufferers* N eangara snd 
the natives were well behaved, and paid us great attention: many 
of our men were known to them by name, having been here on former 
trading expeditions from the station. 

Deo, 15th , — Our agent Awat arrived from the station with a 
numerous escort, and brought us upwards of one hundred porters ; 
but I was too ill to think of moving for some time to come. 

Deo. Awat, having some months previously loft me^rohan- 

diso for barter with several Nyai^ Nyam chiefs, about four days* 
journey westwards, proceeded with some hunters, thirty meU) 
and all the porters to Malcraka, a Nyam Nyam district. Provisions 
there Were abundant, whilst Neangara could with difficulty sripply 
US with a sufficiency. 

JayiucD'y 12th, 1863. — ^Awat and his men, with ahout 10 cwt. of 
tuslos, opportunely arriving, were gladly welcomed. 

Jan, 11th , — ^Arrangements being complete, and we convalescent, 
left Neangara, and, travelling thi'ough an undulating and prettily- 
wooded countiy, occasionally intersected by brooks, we crossed in 
our punt a considerable and highly picturesque river, called Ayee* 
Its course was 10° (azimuth compass), and its breadth ahout 100 
yards. The depth varied from knee to waist, and it was reported 
to contribute its waters to the Hangan, of which lagoon I believe ■ 
it to he perhaps the principal feeder. 

Jm. 25iih , — ^After crossing another pretty stream, the Bibio, wo 
arrived at my station, situated near the junction of the Bibio and 
the Ay ee, formerly known by the name of Neambara, hut really 
situated, not in that district, hut near the village of Wayo, in the 
More territory. Our donkeys, originally forty, had now dwindled 
to fifteen, and I lost my horse. 

February l2th . — Having waited for a change of porters, we pro- 
ceeded easterly, vid the Neambara, through a romantic group of 
hUls, compared by our doctor to the Trosaoha, the drainage of 
which, the river Queeny, flowed north, and emptied its watirs also, 
it was said, into the lagoon of Hangan. 

Feb. -A vast plain, inhabited by the Bari, was reached, 

sixty men, a reinforcement from Khartum, were met, who with four 
boats had arrived at Gondokoro. The men were bent upon searching 
for us, and conveyed the. unpleasant news of the rumour of our 
deaths, as also a letter from Mr. Baker, dated Gondokoro.. 
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The various sluggish, and now for the most part dried up, water- 
courses which ti’averse the well wooded and fertile plains, take an 
easterly direction, and finally discharge themselves into the Nile 
helow Gondokoro. 

Feb. 20 th. — AiTived at Gondokoro, and to our agreeable surprise 
were greeted by Captains Speke and Grant, as also by Mr. Baker — 
the former having preceded us by five days. We were glad to find 
that Captain Speke, on his aiTival, had availe/1 himself of our stores 
for the clothing and support of his men ; but an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding, to which I will not hero allude, having arisen, with 
the exception of a daily allowance of grain for his men until the 
date of his departure, he would, unless for payment, accept of no 
further stores or provisions. 

The Kathleen^ our dahabyoh, hitherto occupied hy Captain Speke, 
as also four other boats, one of which, Surkatti’s, had reached Gon- 
dokoro some months previously, were, one and all, forthwith declined. 
Thus terminated an expedition, as unpleasant as it was arduous, 
and for the execution of which I had exhausted our moans and 
energy. 

In consequence of having performed my official duties in opposi- 
tion to the slave-trade, and the interests Of large bodies of men 
assembled at Gondokoro, a revolution^y spirit was cohununioated 
to my men. Insubordinate during their inebriation, ttb daily 
discharge of firearms in near proximity of our boat, when seated on 
its deck, and abundant whizzing projectiles, gave ample warning of 
the danger to which we were exposed. 

Cm' intention of proceeding to the cataracts, and thence on the 
western side of the Nile in search of the lake cited by Captain Speke, 
and previously reported by our agent Mussaad, was frustrated ; for 
out of the 200 men, exclusive of sailors, who were with me, only 15 
diedared themselves willing to follow me. Fifty-four of them seizi^d 
a boat and proceeded to Khartfim direct; whilst others, according to 
their pleasure, either went to my establishment or consented to 
visit Sobat, on their way home. Under these oiroumstances I 
proposed joining our residue with a like number of men who also 
consented to follow Mr. Baker, and jointly to undertake the journey ; 
but no sboner was the proposal made known than the men of the 
latter stoutly refused to move, if in my company. There was no 
alternative but to return ; consequently on the 28th of March we 
left Gondokoro in the KatUem with a consort, attended by fifteen 
men, and proceeding down stream, I was fortunate, during occasional 
convalescence, in being enabled to measure the volume of waiter 
which the Nile and its principal tributaries conveyed per second. 

roL. viir. N 
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For tfae ©f maasuxemeitts, you mil please to refer to 

t3!i,e Day-feoOk.^ 


♦ Volume of Water^ White Mw&r above JmcUon with Bahr'd-Ghazat 
(April 25, am). " 

Kate of Current above Junction — T knot per hour = 23| feet per second. 

■Width of Stream above Junction —228 feet 6 inches. 

l)iffei’ent depths of Kiver from East to West bank at nearly equal distances, 
viz.— Fm. ft. in. 

1 3 0 
4 0 0 

223 ft. 6 in. X 22ift. X 23ift. -+• 14 seconds ss 8288 cubic ft. per sec. 6 0 0 

4 6 0 
4 4 0 
4X0 
3 2 .0 
1 3 0 




8)29 4 0 

Mean depth in fathoms „• 


.. 3 4 3 


Volume of Water supplied by Balw-el-Ghazal (April 25, 1863). 

Kate of Current below Junction = 1 knot per hour = 23J feet per second. 

W'idth of Stream below Junction 480 feet 9 inches. 

Different depths from East to West bank, viz. : — Fm. ffe. In. 

1 3 0 

14 0 
3 10 

480 ff. 9 in. X 14 ft 10 in. X 23| -5- 14 secs. = 11,330 cub. ft. per sec. 2 4 6 

Deduct volume of Water above Junction .. 8,288 3 1 0 

3 1 2 

Vqlume of Water supplied by Ghazal ... .. 3^0421 cub. ft. per sec. 3 12 

3 0 0 

2 -0 ,8 


9)22 1 10 


Mean depth below Junction, m falhnms 2 2 10 J 


Volume of Water supplied’ by Sobat (June ^th, 1863), 
Rate of Current — 16 tfeet 3 inches in 14 seconds. 

Width of River — 309 feet 3 inches. 

Different depths of River at nearly equal distances,, viz, : — 


309 flL S ini X,24 ft X 16 ft 3 ia„* 4 " 14 =? 8615 cubic ft. per second 


Fra. ft. In, 
12 0 

2 3 6 

4 2 6 

6 3 0 

6 10 
6 1 a 

4 3 6 

3 5 6 

2 2 6 


9)36 0 6 


MfiUtt deptR of Rivmv ® Jhile above Juuctkm,. . 4 0 ff 
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The results are as follows, riz. 

Feet 

Belo w*junction of Bahr-el-Ghazal . , . . . . • • 11, 330 

Above ditto .. .* * 8,288 

Voluine of water of Babr-ehGhazal .. •* •. 3,042 

Yolume of water of Sobat ,, .. .. .• 8,615 


Of the second Sobat I regret my inability to supply iiie measure- 
ment, never having heard of its existence except in the imagination 
of Captain Speke. 

I had hoped to have been enabled to funiish the volume of water 
conveyed by the Blue Nile ; but serious illness since my return to 
Khartum has prevented it, and it is now too late to convey any 
approximate idea of it in connexion with the above. 

The accounts of my expedition, daily journal, sketch-map, and 
astronomical observations, accompany tliis my lioport, for your 
inspection. My collections of objects of natural history have been 
forwarded to the British Museum; and the botanical collection, 
commenced at Korosko and prosecuted during our entire jouimey, 
was consigned to my Mend Captain Grant, for presentation to the 
Kew Gardens. 

It remains for me to state, that on our return down the Nile we 
visted the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The greater part thereof, owing to the 
shallo w state of water, was found overgrown with reeds and ** anibadj 
(^Admone miraUlis), and two days prior to our arrival, at our old 
moorings, the island of Kyt, the navigation was through a narrow 
putiid ditch, so onoumbered with papyius plants and ambadj, that 
the Kathleen bears the marks of their inconvenient proximity* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour most humble servant, 

John PKEHnnioiC* 


The astronomical observations alluded to in the foregoing Report, with the 
Map, will be included, as before stated, in Mr. Petherick’s details of liis land 
jouniey to be published ia the 34rth valume of the ^Journal,’ The following 
is his katement of account of his expedition 



Mr. Pbtheriok^s S^A'CEMiasT of Accoott of his Expedition. 
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.April 25, 1864J ^ MRS. PETilEEICrS lETTEE. 

TJie letter of Mrs. Petheriok is as follows : — 

JS^artthif Soudarij Africa^ 
July 26, 1863. 

Sib, — ^M y huslmnd, Mr. Consul Petberick, is very ill, and in the absence of 
any one who might render him this service, I beg you to accept a letter from 
me. I feel sure that you will not deem it out of place, and I also believe that 
you will extend your warmest sympatliy to Mr. Petberick. We have now- 
been at Khartikn six weeks : the day of arrival we were unable to land, so 
inipaired was our health. I am slowly recoveiing, but Mr. Petberick is much 
worse j he is completely prostrated, and utterly incapable of attending to busi- 
ness in any shape. I do not feel justified at present to send you the accounts 
of Consul Petherick^s disbursement of the 950?* subscribed for his expedition 
under the auspices of the Iloyal Geographical Society, thoiigh they Lave been 
ready many months. There are also the solar and lunar observations, the 
days* work of travel in the intenor, the map of route, and the sketch too of the 
southwards one, taken by our Agent early in 1BG2 in search of Captains Speke 
and Grant. Should my poor husband continue thus seriously ill, I will make 
my beat endeavour to forward you the papers alluded to. 

You will soon hear in detail the many trials that wo have endured, and all, 
alas I to he of no avail ; we rest alone upon the consciousness of having dono 
our best, using incredible efforts to reach Gondokoro, On the 1st of August, 
1802, we. wer^ voompelled to abandon the boats, in con86C|uonce of tbeir leak^ 
condition, The cordage was rotte% from constant immersion and three months’ 
t''w:n 7 , so th'it there rrm'-'V'd not a chance of reaching Gondokoro by river. 

:■ i: , < \i the commencement of our overland journey, 

was a wretched swamp, a few patches of ground alone being visible, on which 
toolmls had been built, and formed a temporary station belonging to the 
"brothers Poncet, from whence the ivory brought from inland was shipped. 
The station is known to the Arabs as Abu Kulca, but by the negi-ocs it is 
called Lolnun. 

Three boats returned to Kharthra, whilst another proceeded to Gondokoro, 
laden with the little grain saved from the quantity damaged by leakage and 
rain. Several invalids went in her, a few soldiers, and a number of slaves, 
whom Mr. Petheriok had rescued from one of his agents, and was now able 
to send on to their relatives. It was a joy to hear, upon our arrival at 
Gondokoro, that their freedom had been accomplished, and their friends 
crowded to the Consul to give thanks. Wo were to push on by land, and the 
route that it was at first proposed we should take was through the countides of 
the Aliab, Madar, Shyr, and the Bari. This was the direct way south : the 
negro porters, however, refused to carry our baggage, unless Mr. Petherick 
fought the Aliab and seized their cattle, which was to be given to the negroes 
in fieu of copper as hire. The tribe who thus made proposals was the 
Kytoh; they were infuriated because the AliAb had stolen enormous herds of 
their cattle some time previously. Mr. Petberick not consenting to their 
request, his only alternative was to proceed westwards to Gondokoro by an 
indirect and untravelled route. The country that we were to travoi'so, as 
far, as Mr. Poncet by report had knowledge of it, to his third station, the 
Bohl or Adael, was a bead-trading one, and this Petherick felt to be of gi*eat 
advantage. 

The negroes willingly carried, each for a pair of copper earrings, our loads 
to Poncet’s second station, Ador, one day’s journey from tbre river* The 
of the Nile sailed for Khartiim a few hours after our disembarkation, and upon 
her arrival at that port, went down, damaging goods saved from former mis- 
fortunes, also lepers, &c. A! party of our soldiers went a day in advance of 
us ; they had with them sixty porters, and were accompanied by the Chief 
JIbkw; they were boimd for the Eohl station, a distance to be accomplished 
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tinder favourable circumstances within three weeks : the port^s were paid in 
advance with massive copper bracelets. We reached Ador on the 2nd August, 
starting at noon the day before, the crossing of the lagoon and the heavy rain 
having prevented us from doing the march in the course of the day. When 
there every effort was made to leave Ador with another large party as soon as 
possible, hut the negroes believing that to a certain extent we were in their 
pewer, as our boats had left, refused to carry unless paid with cattle. Bemon- 
Btrances were of no avail, and they were even offered four times the amoimt of 
copper accepted by their comrades. 

A fortnight was wasted in endeavouring to bring them to reason ; the chiefs 
wife, “u vim with them, said to Mr. Petherick, “If you 

retnar* !■■ ’--i v.-!;' j«'l ; e-- :i. we shall not he able to supply you with grain, 
and without porters you cannot leave. My people are thick-headed and obsti- 
nate, and will not lislon ::o my words; you must therefore seke them and 
force them to carry your loads. I will bring you a few, chiefly women ; pay 
them what you havo promised.’* 

No time was lost : th(; chiefs wif.; clircclir.g our men wlusre to search, several 
Uhle-hodied negroes were secured, and the loihnving diiv, Au^st 16tb, we 
started, but were coinpelled vo leave a huraired ‘.osds U.liiml, ana we travelled 
without even the comfort of tea or sugar ; every luxury was dispensed with. A 
week brought us to the great lagoon ; we were here attacked by the negroes, 
who wanted ns to return, and we could get no canoes for a length of time. At 
last, by persuasion, hacked with threats, the canoes were brought, and half our 
force embarked with the merchandise and great quantity of powder. Where 
the current was strongest (the meeting of' two rivers) the negroes upset the 
-canoes, and clubbed our men as they rose to the surface; but the men, ren- 
dered desperat(i, fired, though the guns had been immersed. Two went off, 
killing a negro and wounding another, when these negroes, panic stricken, 
seeing the effect, and finding their calculation wrong as to the utter uselessness 
of firearms when wetted, made off, leaving five of the sixteen canoes on the 
water. Two of our best men were murdered, and the property was lost. 
Amongst it was the fine photographic apparatus brought out from London. 

I have no time to dwell upon the difficulty wc now experienced to get on, 
but the lagoon was crossed ; not however without the loss of life ; and we reached 
the Bohl at the end of September, where we found the men who had preceded 
us. They had been shamefully used : the sixty porters ran away when they 
reached the lagoon, the chief alone remaining with tliem; and the men of the 
canoes left onr people in the centre of the lagoon on a very small island; they 
too had been paid in advance. The soldiers had then to get on as they could: 
it fortunately happened that they had donkeys, and were thus able to convey 
the luggage. Dividing their party, one body went a march in advance, depo- 
siting the loads and returning for the remainder; their journey was thus 
doubly tedious, and they had reached the Bohl only a short time before we 
did. 

At that place we were detained two months. The negroes would not listen 
Ip suy’ proposition for hire hut that of cattle, which Petherick refused to give, 
During this wearisome stay, the men of the zariba, anxious to go upon a cattle 
razzia, a system to which they were often compelled to resort, as the negroes 
refused to barter unless for cattle, induced our men to solicit permission to 
accompany them. Their request was passionately refused by Petherick, when, 
to our dismay, the men said that they would go ; that Petherick had no right 
to keep them thereto starve, and they refused seri’ice. Our position was any- 
thing hut pleasant ; and the men of the station, headed by the agent, insinuated 
that we could no longer remain there. We were in debt to tliem sixty head 
of cattle, which wc had borrovred for necessary expenses ; cattle invariably 
was taken for pa 5 ’mcTit; without salt for a considerable time, a small lump 
was offered for sale — ^the price, a cow ; and again, during a severe attack of 
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fever, ■whicli prostrated me, T tad ask-ed for a little toney, and a cow w^as 
charged for it. Sphit was distilled at the station, and our men had gone 
deeply into debt for it ; so all tliese oircumstanocs formed a combination too 
strong to resist, and, reluctantly, a consent was wrung from Petherick that his 
men might go with the others on the razzia. They returned with cattle, 
porters wore speedily procured, our debts paid, and we left in November the 
Eohl, for a place called the Neangara, a settlement south of theHoro tribe; 
our porters would not accompany us beyond, as the tilbes were hostile. 
Arrived there we were distant hut a week’s quick journey horn Petherick’s 
Btaticm of the Neambara, and thither we sent for porters to convey us on. 
iThe Consul was here attacked with severe illness, and for a month he was 
perfectly helpless. His horse died w'hen we were there detained, so that when 
our journey was continued he had to ride a donkey. There were hut ten of 
those animals left of the forty which we brought from Eharidm. 

.Tr/ . 1863, we arrived at our own beautifully situated station, tlio 
Nv. " i, . ... ■■■ <; here remained only a fortnight. It was necessary to hire 

fresh porters, and for this troublesome land it may be considered fortunate that 
th^ were in that time forthcoming. 

The jouniey from the Neambara to Gonclokoro was truly pleasant. The 
country was high and fertile — a great change from the marsh lands — our 
health became re-established, and we arrived at Gonclokoro in good spirits, 
there to meet with Captains Speke and Grant. Mr. Baker with boats and a 
good fs^oe from Khartum was also there ; from him Captain Speke* had already 
accepted the use of his dahabytli on its return to Khartum; also stores from 
him, though our dahabyeh, with three other boats laden with stores, were at 
Gondokoro, and xjlaced at Captain disposal, but he rejected any aid 

from Mr. Consul Petherick. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Baker should proceed in the direction of a 
large lake reported tc f.v^ .'-i hut which be had been unable to visit, 

Captain Speke giving cirections for the guidance of Mr. Baker, 

And thus it seemed that there was no opening for Mr. Fetherick, yet he deter- 
mined to push on towards the said lake, though in a different direction from 
that to he jjursued by Mr. Baker. 

In a few days Captains Speke and Grant sailed for Khartiiin, carrying with 
them our letters, the first we had an opportimity of sending for many weary 
-months. These brave and successful travellers had hardly left Gondokoro 
when Mr. Baker’s men mutinied and refused to proceed inland, a few only 
remaining faithful. Our men rebelled at the same time, and declined to 
serve Fetherick any longer, Sixty-tliree of these renegades insisted upon 
being sent back in tbe boats to Khartum, and ibis request, if denied, mey 
said they would enforce. The feeling against Petheriok was very violent, 
and Ms life was in hourly danger. All this was owing to his attempt to sup- 
press slave traffic; he acting according to orders recelvi^ from his Government, 
and having exposed the system ntdrersally adopted, traders and soldiers were 
vindictive — ^indeed they had sworn to take away his life. Some fifteen men 
remained true to us, but these included our personal attendants. Mr. Baker’s 
reduced force numbered about tbe same, and, placed in this dilemma, it was 
proposed that the two small bands should become one, and that at once we 
should start towards the lake* reported by Captain Speke. But again a 
difficulty arose : Mr. Baker’s men refused to proceed if accompanied by the 
Consul, We were isolated. Mr. Baker, with ,Ms few soldiers, joined a strong 
party belonging to a trader who -^ere returning to their station, some five 
marches eastwards of Gondokoro, For us there was nothing left hut to retain 
to Khartum, with the enormous supply of stores which had been brought up 
bjf the boats a few weeks previously. 

Hie greater part of the stores which we brought last year from Khhrtiim 
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^were , destroyed by tbe rains and leakage. The losses have indeed been 
serions ; and the expenditure which Mr. Petherick lavished upon the Expedi- 
tion, from his private means tends well nigh to ruin him; and there is no 
longer legitimate trade; its existence, once flourishing, will become a tra- 
dition. 

We left Gondokoro on Mai*oh 28th, intending to proceed to the Balir-el- 
Ghazal, and, on our retnim, visit and survey the Bobat ; we had hoped that the 
river-voyage and tranquillity might restore health. Progress down stream was 
very tedious, going only vtdth the current and sweeps; the wind was genemlly 
northerly, and so strong that tbe dahahyeh was almost daily made fast to the 
reeds until the storm passed, and then down came the rain. Ead those capri- 
cious winds but served us at the same season the year before, how much 
unhappiness might have been spared us I 

At the lake we had the ploiu-unj of meeting Madame la Baroniie, Madame 
Tinnd, and her daughter; tln.y w(mv: about to proceed to the station of a trader, 
and pass tlmrc the rainy season ; from thence to go to fclic N'yara Nyams. But 
they, like all other travellers in this land of vexatious delays, were constantly 
retarded, and the rains had already commenced when they set off, and witliout 

the protection of the two gentlemen who were of their party, the Baron d’A 

and Herr von Heuglin : the latter was too ill Lo travel, and the Baron was 
compelled to await the arrival of i)ortGrs. The ladies, with a numeauus suite, 
got w^oll over the first day’s march, but then rain fell as it only does in the 
tropics ; tents were blown down, and speedily the young lady was attacked by 
fever, and for many days was too ill to travel. The delay caused the diminu- 
tion of grain, which was sufficient to have lasted until the station for which 
they ’were hound was reached. In consequence of this unforeseen difficulty the 
porters revolted, the soldiers threw do’wn their arms, and were on the point of 
abandoning those they had come to i)rotect. Fortunately at this time grain 
.was brought into camp ; the trader knowing that the delay would cause the 
consumption of the supply, thoughtfully sent some,, and then peace was 
restored. The Baron hearing of this disaster, started immediately to render 
assistance, and subsequently Herr von Heuglin was carried in a litter to the 
rendezvous. Since our arrival at Khartum we have heard that the adventurous 
ladies are well and comfortably settled, and that they have received an invita- 
tion from a Sultan of the Nyam Hyams to visit him. 

The Bahr-elrGhazal is now a vast swamp, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that a passage can he forced through reeds and the pithy ambadj-treo, 
which has encroached everywhere. The steamer hired by Madame Tinnd 
had the paddle taken ofT ere it could he attempted. The place is most 
unhealthy; and we, attacked by typhus fever, were compelled to make a 
hurried retreat. Amved at the Sobat, it was discovered that we were 
almost without grain, and none could he purchased, so that we went on 
to Khartum. Here everything is in disorder, and the report of our death, 
so universally believed, has caused us great vexation. We are out off from 
all knowledge of home news ; my last letters bear date October, 1862, and 
the anxiety for tidings tends to aggravate the fever from which I daily suffer^ 
and you must permit me to offer that weakness as an excuse for tlie very 
disorderly written letter which I now send. It has been a trial to complete 
it, and I have been several days about it, often able only to pen a few Ones, 
and I now feel how imperfect it is. I hasten to conclude, as the post leaves 
to-day. I wish I could give you a better account of my good husband’s health, 
and, trusting fervently that shortly it may he in his power to write to you, I 
beg to remain, sincerely yours, 

Khartum, Aug, 3, 1863. Katheeinb Petheeick. 

iTo Sir Roderick MaKCH:i:so3!r. / , - 
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P.S. — I find upon re-reading tliis letter tlxat I have omitted to tell yon that 
Mr. Baker did not proceed inland with the men and Jakeel of Laliffes, who 
hronght down Captains Speke and Grant, as was arranged. Universally 
the mm protested upon taking Englishmm to their locality ; and thus it 
was that Mr. Baker joined a party returning to their station eastwards of 
Gondokoro, belonging to a Circassian, Knrschid Aga. We heard of his 
safe arrival at that zariba, and at the same time of the disaster 'which 
befell the men of the neighbouring station of a Copt, of the name of Shnooda, 
who is American Consular Agent of this place : one hundred and twenty of a 
party of his men, accompanied by a number of Kursoliid Aga’s force, and two 
malcontents of Mr, Baker’s, who within a few days had levanted, set off on a 
razzia. The company sepai'ated at the foot of a lofty mountain. Shnooda^s 
men roachod the summit, ca])tixriiig the cattle, and seeing no ne^oes, they 
made a descent on the opposite aide, when, in a gorge, a shower of rocks and 
stones was hurled upon the Arabs, and one hundred and five lost their lives, 
fifteen only of the iiarty :* t- the tale. Since I signed this letter 

we have received a lotto' . .'i Timid, wlio informs us that it was 

from Mr. Pethcrick’s agent at the Bahr-cl-Ghazal she received tlio timely 
supply of grain, and not from the agent of the zariba to which she was going. 
Herr von Ileuglin had not joined them j he was, in consequence of illness, 
tiuvelling very slowly. 1\ 


The pRKSiDEKT said tlic paragi-aph relating to the liberation of slaves had 
reference to a cliarge which he believed had been most unjustly brought against 
Mr. Pethcrick, that lie gave encouragement to the slave-trade. It now appeared 
that the first operation he uhdertook in connexion with slavery was to hand- 
cuff the captain of the vessel trading in shr. ( S, and to liberate the slax'os. li e 
need not remind the meeting that Mrs. PoVhencii had .shared all her hushan j’s 
difficulties. The touching letter to which he had a.l laded wr/.ild bo ifiacouin 
the hands of the Secretary, for there are i-arts o:' it wliich oiigl't i.o fonn a 
portion of the communications published in the Proceedings of the lio-ml 
Geographical Society, The spirit of enterpnso and devotion with wbioh Mrs. 
Petherick has followed the adventures of her husband are truly remarkable. 
In reference to the catastrophe, which no doubt originated the report that Mr. 
Petherick was drowned, the letter described exactly what occurred. The cal- 
dilations and observations in Mr. Petheriok’s Paper were in the hands of the 
officers of the Society. Among the documents is a map of Hie countrv to the 
south of Gondokoro, executed in a rough manner by Abd-el-Majid, the man 
whom he sent forward and who brought hack the information that he could 
not liear of Speke and Grant. ^ Oaptaui Speke himself intended to haVo been 
present, but he was in Paris, having been r^uested to wait upon the Emperor 
of the French in roferenco to,exploi‘ations in the interior of Africa. He had 
sent a telegram to inform him &at the Empeuor of the French is very well 
disposed to encourage all explorations in the interior of Africa, and will be 
happy to co-operate with England in any efforts to detei-mine the sources of the 
great rivers which flow from tJhe interior of Africa. 

Ur. Muhie, at the invitation of the President, gave some additional details 
of Mr. Petheriok’s expedition. Starting from Khartilm, at the junction of the 
Blue and the White Hile, the party were favom-ed with tolerably fair winds, 
and the boats went up merrily to Bahr-el-Ghazal. Here the winds, which had 
been coming from the north, carrying the boats up against the current, changed 
and came blowing from the south, so that they had both wind and curreht 
against them, and they had considerable difficulty in gctluig aloUg. ibe 
country is marshy, which rendered towing impossible. Accordingly ihoy de- 
termined to quit the river and make a detour to the 'we.si, to ^Ir. Pet n crick ’a 
Station at Neam-hara, which is about 90 miles due west. After a series of 
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tnaFcsibes iliey xeaclied the station, and then went round to G-ondokoro. In the 
previous Kovemher Mr. Petheriok had sent a parly np the river to meet 
Oaptain Speke, and they reached Gondokoro .Tp.r'::r:y, Mr, Pethcrick 

left Khartlini in March, 1862, and did not ■■...■ until FelJniary, 

1863, the march round occupying as many months as it ought to have done 
weeks. They encountered many difficulties. Being unable to get porters to 
carry the baggage, they were obliged to wait at several stations until they 
could get men. The country on both aides of the N ile at Bahr-el-Ghazal consists 
of a series of marshes and lakes. On their way to Eohl they came to a winding 
river with a general course from south to north, almost pamliel with the Kilo 
itself. They found great difficulty in crossing, and it was here that many 
troubles occurred and the misfortune happened \)mich had been mcmtionecl. The 
boats which were sent forward to Gondokoro Dr. Mprie believed had orders to 
remain there until either- Captain S|^ke or Mr. Petheriok should arrive. The 
Arab in command, Abd-el-Majid, went to the station at Heanxbara to iiiQ 
west, and from this point sent the men under Mussaad to the south, ^ey 
made a march of sixteen days southwards, and when travelling would go at 
the rate of 10 or 12 miles a day. The country we passed through, as well as 
that desorihed to the south, is gently undulating and covered with vast forests ; 
very fruitful and healthy. The chief thing which troubled our men in tJieir 
march were ulcers in the legs and feet, caused by the sharp grass cutting the 
skin. Fever is comparatively unknown in that part, and mosciiiitocs arc few. 
Cotton, tobacco, and many other products, are common. Mnssaad reported 
a piece of water, flowing to the west, but was uncertain whether it was a river 
or a lake. Dr. Barth, in his Travels, has stated that he had heard from the 
Arabs that so many days south there was a river flowirm to the west. Whether 
this was the same or not remains to be determined. He would say one word 
wiih regard to Mr. Petheriok and his expedition . The Geographical &ciety sent 
him out to succour Captain Speke. He was to send boats to Gondokoro, wbi(ffi 
were to remain there a certain tinae, and if Oaptain Speke did not come be was at 
liberty to withdraw. Mi*. Pothorick liiTn^olf, 33r. Murie presumed, so understood 
his instructions, and did send boats to Gondokoro. Abd-el-Majid, however, 
seemed not to have followed what Dr. Mnrie understood were his instructions, 
for he left and was coming down the river when Mr. Pethcrick met him. 
With regard to slavery, he might state that the whole of that country of tlie 
FTile is in a perfect ferment on the subject. Mr. Petheriok met his own men 
coming down the river with slaves. It is almost out of the power of any man 
to prevent it. You cannot tell what the Arabs are doing in tlie boats up the 
river, and when they come down they conceal the slaves in their boats and 
land them at a point w'hcre they are sent away ; some in an easterly direction 
towards Abyssinia, some to the west, and’ some down to Egypt. 

The Pebsibent said he had received a letter from Mx\ Colquhoun, the British 
Consul at Cairo, stating that he had received hobks and packets of letters from 
Mr. Petheriok, which he would send home by the Southampton boat. He had 
not heard from Mr. Petheriok since Captain Speke left Gondokoro, and he was 
'in ignorance of Ms movements ; but had gathered that bis health and that of liis 
.wife w©:e much broken, Mr. Colquhoun added that the consulate in the Soudan 
had been done away with for the present. As the trade with the Soudan became 
more important, it would be necessary to re-establish tlie consulate, but on, a 
totally different footing. “It is a w’retched countiy,” continues the letter, 
and wnll need, what i fear it will not receive for some time, a thorough re- 
organisation. The slave-trade demoralises every one apparently who sets foot 
in it.’’ In reference to this communication the President said he hoped, if 
.through any misrepresentations Mr. Petherick had lost his appointment, that 
he would ho re-instated. This was the first time that wc had been enabled to 
do justice to him, for until now wc had never had the real details of liis expe- 
dition. The documents, on which geographers most rely, are in the hands of 
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tLe Secretary, and will be examined ; and we ebali see bow they will enable 
r'‘T*r.rb'"- 'mprove tbeir naaps of a portion of Africa where no 
g., v been made. 


Tbe second Paper was-^ 

2. On Fossil Bones from the AUuxdcd Strata of the Zambesi Delta* 

Bj John Kikk, m.d. 

These bones were collected in tbe bed of a stream wbioh joins the 
Zambesi near tbe bead of tbe Delta, wbitber they bad been trans- 
ported by tbe rusb of water from a little way inland. In hlammali% 
tbe bones and teotb of lai'ge antelopes were most abundant; next, 
those- of tbe buffalo, bippopotamns, and lion. Among reptiles, 
fragments of tbo osseons back of tbo water-tortoise and bones of 
crocodile were found. Besides bones there were many fragments 
of pottery, rounded on tbe edges, wbicb, on fracture, bad tbe same 
appearance as tbe half-baked pottery now in use by tbo natives ; 
but tbe surface- markings differed from all kinds of pottery known 
either to f)t. Livingstone or Dr. Kirk. It seems probable that 
these fragments were washed from tbe clay strata, as well as tli© 
bones, in company of wbicb they are found. Tillages in this region 
are commonly sitniated near a lagoon or creek, and it is tb© super- 
stitious custom of some tribes to cast into tbe water all bouee of 
animals after tbe flesb is eaten. Tbo bones have evidently not lain 
long exposed to tbe sun and air, otherwise they would not bave 
retained so well tbeir form. All the specimens yet examined 
belong to species now existing in tb© Zambesi Delta. 

Tbe Fbesidbkt said he would read a short commrauication of bis own in 
relation to tbe Paper just road. They would excuse him if upon this occa^on 
be commingled a little his peculiar science of geology with physical geography. 
He bad always endeavoured to combine them, because be believed one is the 
foundation of the other. He deeply regretted that tbe fossil bones collected by 
Dr. Livingstone and Dr, Kirh should be a remnant only of the fossil remains 
and other natural history objects collected by .them. The chief collections bad 
been sent by trading-vessels to Mozambique, and not having yet reached this 
country it was to be feared they have b^n lost. The geological maps of the 
late Mr. Bichard Thornton, the geologist who went out with the expedition, 
except one map of the Kilimandjaro Mountains, have in like manner been sent 
away in ships and have not been heard of. 

The PaBsmnOT then read the thi^gd Paper— 

3. On the Antiquity of the Fhy steal Geography of Inn&r Africa* 

By Sir Eoueeiok I. Murohison, k.o.b. 

He commenced by expressing tbe regret wbicb every one must feel, 
that so small a portion of the fossil remains and Natural History 
objects, collected by Dr. Livingstone and Dr, Kirk, should bave 
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reached England ; tlie greater part having Been sent ty* tradings 
ressels to Mozambique, and not since been heard of. The greafc 
interest which attaches to the bones bronght* home by Dr. Kirk 
from the Zambesi is, that, though they have been so long entombed 
in argillaceons drift as to have lost their gelatine and to have 
become truly fossil, they are confined to animals still living in 
South Africa. This supports the theoretical view which Sir 
Eoderiok put before the Society in 1852, viz.— -that South Africa 
had, from a remote secondary period, or that of the fossil reptile 
Dioynodon, maintained, throughout its central regions, undisturbed 
lacustrine and terrestrial characters up to our own days. This view 
was also demonstrated by Livingstone as regards the Zambesi, and 
had been well sustained in Central Eguatorial Africa by the re- 
searches of Burton, Speke, and Grant. Ih none of these adventurous 
journeys have the travellers met with ancient fossiliferous formations 
which would indicate that this continent had been submerged in 
former periods, like most other countries. Nowhere have they 
detected limestones with marine organic remains, though they have 
been especially urged to direct their inquiries to this point. The 
only marine shells which have been found occur on or near tbe 
coasfe, and are either of eocene nummulitic, or of recent age. 
From the observations of Mr. Eichard Thornton and others, it is 
evident that the nucleus or backbone of the continent is formed of 
the older or palsBozoio rooks of geologists ; hut there is no evidence 
of the existence of any secondary or tertiary fossiliferous marine 
rooks in inner Africa. The opiniou of the author of the Paper is, 
that the superficial deposits w’hich do exist are of purely terrestrial 
and lacustrine or fluviatile origin. . The only striking fossil shell 
which Speke found, in a ridge at a great distance from the coast, 
proved to be a large Achatina, similar in form to the A perdisc, now 
living in South Africa. All the evidence which has been Obtained 
sustains the validity of Sir Eoderick^s hypothesis of 1852, that the 
same physical conditions have prevailed in Central Africa from 
those days when tliat remarkable reptile of the marsh lived, which 
was discovered by Mr. Bain in the interior of the Cape region, and 
named Dioynodon by Owen. The author then proceeded to remark 
that the vast interior of the South African continent exhibits no 
signs of suhaerial volcanoes, and consequently its surface has not 
been ^diversified by the outpouring of lava-streams, or brok^ up 
by efforts of subterranean heat to escape, or subjected to those great 
oscillations by which the surfaces of other continents have been in 
decent geological periods submerged beneath the waters of the 
oc^an, and strewed with erratic blocks. In conclusion, he referred 
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to Dr. Kirk’s opinion regarding the age of the fragments of the 
pottery, and remarked that if the contemporaneity of these remains 
of human art with the fossil bones he eyentually established, we 
should have every reason to conclude that the Negro type of man- 
kind inhabiting this ancient continent must be of great antiquity. 
In view of its antiquity, the very slight advances in civilisation 
made by this race were very remarkable, especiall}’’ if we compared 
the Negroes with the American and Polynesian races; for these 
have had to struggle against the want of those powerful helps to 
progress — domesticable animals — which have always abounded 
amongst the Negroes. ■ 

Db. Hodgkin said, bo hoped ho should not be intruding upon the Society if 
he offered a few remarks upon the physical geography oi Korfch Africa. His 
obserYations did not extend much above one bundrea miles from the coast ; but 
the appearances which fell under bis notice struck him as very remarkable, 
On landing at Mogador, bo found that the sandstone fonning the coast and 
the rooks in the sea were more or less covered with a calcareous coating, very 
likely of a tufaceous kind. He bad then no conception of wliat it was, or how 
far it extended. As he proceeded day by day into tlie interior, he noticed that 
this calcareous tufa became much thicker, presenting various phenomena, 
under very interesting modifications, up to klorocco itself. Returning by a 
diflerent route, thus travej'sing a triangular space Of several miles area, be 
found the same formation of vaitous depths ; sometimes a merO thin coating 
lying upon limestone in steps, covering it almost like a carpet on stairs ; in 
otlier places, forming beds of various feet in thickness, arid containing em- 
bedded in it various masses derived from the rocks of the interior. He always 
found the dSbris of the covered rocks on one side, and not on the other — 
a fact which, as respects the place of origin, seemed to indicftte the course in 
which this covering had been derived. In returning from Morocco he crossed 
the Jehlet chain of hills; and even the sides of these hills were covered with 
the same formation up to a considerable height These hills were formed of 
strata, which in some cases were almost vertical ; and even in this position 
their extremities were covered with a layer of this same calcareous matter. 
He proceeded to Mazagan, and up to the coast he found the same thing. His 
friend Captain Armitage, who went from Morocco to tlio coast at Sana, also 
noticed the same phenomena. 

ADAtiBAii Murbay said, after papers were read, one of the first things that 
Sir Roderick Murchison did was to call upon the Society to return tlieir 
thanks to the author of the paper. His modesty would not allow him to do 
the same thing with regard to his own paper. Would they Hierefore allow 
him, as an humble individual, to ask them to return their thanks by acclama- 
tion to Sir Roderidc Murchison for the very interesting paper he had read ? 

The PRESIUENT returned his hearty thanks for the compliment. In 
reference to what had fallen from Dr. Hodgkin, he begged to say that his own 
paper had exclusive reference to Africa south of the Equator. He was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the very different structure of North Africa, in 
which there is a great' number of these formations extending a considerable 
distance into the interior, which are not found in Soutlierii Africa. Dr. 
Hodgkin accompanied Sir Moses Montefiore in his recent expedition to 
Morocco, and if he would bring before the Society a special ]iapev on the 
structure of these rocks, they would he glad to receive it. As Dr. Kirk was 
present, and they had not seen anybody from the Livingstone Expedition for 
some time, he hoped that gentleman would favour them witli a few ohserva- 
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iioDiSi. He wotild ask Mm to state tke oiroumstancc® uiider wMok ke fotmd 
tka kon^. 

Dll fciRK said they kad entered the Zamkesi at its most southern mouth, 
and had reached the head of the Delta, where the liver flows from north to 
souths The creek in which the bones were found comes frem the west. It 
could not come any great distance, as the rocks found washed down by it 
were chiefly of clay, with a few calcareous nodules in them ; whereas the 
coast-range is composed entirely of calcareous tufa, the represeutative of 
the' limestone of the Tertiary times of Mozambique. It seemed to bim 
extremely probable that there is a connexion between these bones and the 
ancient inhabitants of Africa. He canie to this oonclusion from all the bones 
being in fraginoiits ; it is not at all likely they would have been broken had 
they been cit*i)ositc(l by the de ath of animals in marshes. All the long bdnes 
were broken, while the vertebrae were perfect and not in any way wotn. One 
of the bones of a buf^o is quite sharp on the edges ; yet no skull or long 
bi)ncs, such as the natives would break, wore found. Hundreds of s])ocimens 
were picked up for transmission home, which have not arrived. He had also 
found a few bones in the banks of Lake Nyassa ; the spot was in latitude 
13° S., near one of those promontories where the river comes in from the 
mountain range to the west, I'yassiug about four miles of flat alluvial plains,; 
very similar to the Zambesi Delta. These plains arc composed of clay beds 
with ferruginous sand, and at tho mouth of these the bones were found — not 
ill the least degree fossilized, yet tending that way, hut containing a little oil. 
These seem to have been doposited in the clay when the lake was drying up, 
for* that lake has stood a hundred feet above the present level. He had no 
doubt that farther research in the lakes will lead to the discovery of the re-» 
maih^ of animals, and possibly of human inhabitants. 

Mn. Galton asked Dr. Kirk how far the loss of gelatine in hones, lying on 
the shores of the Zambesi, was a sign of their antiquity. In the hot and dry 
regions of Africa with which he (Mr. Galton) was acquainted, bones lose them 
gelatine rapidly. He mentioned a case in the Bishari Desert, where he had 
seen dead camels lying by tho roadside, so thoroughly desiccated and so do- 
fldent in organic matter, that he was able to lift an entire quarter of an animal, 
with ease. ^ Again, in the same latitude as the Zambesi, but in the con- 
fessedly drier regions of West Africa, ho had noticed recent bones wholly 
robbed of their animal matter. When burnt they gave out no smell. If 
bones lost their gelatine as rapidly by the side of the Zambesi as in the other 
X)laces he had named, it is quite conceivable that they should be destitute of 
gelatine when first embedded. Of the action of the Zambesi climate upon 
the gelatine of bones be had no knowledge, and therefore requested informa- 
tion from the experience of Dr. Kirk. 

Dr. Kirk said the hones in that region not only speedily lose their gelatine, 
but in a year’s time are completely destroyed. But it is not in this case the 
loss of gelatine : the hones are thoroughly fossilised, are much heavier than 
ordinary bones, on being broken adhere to the tongue, and on being burnt 
show no trace of organic matter. There is a great distinction between bones 
which have had their gelatine extracted and bones which have been undergoing 
a chemical process. 

The pRESiDElfT said, the hones are as completely fossilised as the hones^ of 
the mammoth or any extinct animal that have ever been found in the old 
diluvial drift. . 

Before adjourning the Meeting, the President announced that Dr. Living- 
stone may be expected home very shortly. It is perfectly certain that he had 
returned to the Zambesi in very good health. 
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1 * Note on the frequent Omismn of Headings of the Barometer and TheT'^ 
mometer in Sextant Ohsermthns for the Determination of Latitude and 
Longitude. By Edwik Dunkin, Es<i» 

(Extracted from the ‘ Monthly Notices of the Koyal Astronomical Society/ 
vol. xxIt. p. 121,) 

In offering the following remarks on a snhjeot which lias lately given mo 
much trouble, I think it may bo useful to call the attention of those mombora 
of the Society who are interested in ^ ‘“ivestigations to a 

ii:oat imi'orfnr.t fact. It appears that, of latitudes and 

loagii.ii-!(:.s V-y 1.1 le sextant, while the greatest care has generally been taken 
by, taravelle^'in; the astronomical part of the phseryations of meriman altitudes, 
local time, or lunar distances, leaving really nothing more to be desired in that 
direction ; — corresponding observations of me variations in the condition of the 
atmosphere are irequently omitted, notwithstanding that they are such im- 
Iiortaiit elements in the deduction of the proper correction for refraction. This 
omission is to be regretted, even when the traveller keeps a meteorologioal 
journal, as the observations in this instance are generally Sonfined to a few 
readings daily, which differ considerably, especially the temperature, from what 
would be recorded about the time of the sexiani ol;s(;rva: ion. 

These few considerations have occun'ed to me during the discussion of Gapt. 
J. H, Speke’s astronomical observations, the reduction of which was performed 
under my superintendence. So far as Capt, Speke’s observations are con** 
cerned, I have nothing but the most unqualified commendation, and I have 
felt personally indebted to him for the general accuracy and order, as exhibited 
in the whole of his astronomical records from Zanzibar to Gondokoro, ]^e 
object of these remarks is, therefore, not to complain of, nor even to critioise, 
what is already performed, hut simply to offer a suggestion which might ho 
available for the future. 

As a result of the absence of corresponding meteorological observafitms. t 
have been informed that it has frequently been the practice in the reduction 
of lunar distances, &^Ci^ to extract the oorreotion for reffaotion from a table, 
constructed with a barometer reading of 30 inches and a thermometer reading 
of 50°, without any regard to the condition of the atmospheric pressure, or of 
the temperature of the air at the time of observation. For nautical purposes, 
this rough method may in general be sufficiently accurate ; but when the 
observing station is elevated several tlxousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and when the resulting longitude is intended to fix permanently Hie geo- 
^apbical position of the place, the effect of the decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure becomes of the highest importance, and ought on no account to hs 
neglected. 

To exhibit the effect of this omission, I have* given as exampros, 
no means extreme cases, two different re.siilts for longi.n;cc with tlie luiiaf 
tances corrected and uncorreoted for the variations in the* readings of the- 
barometer and thermometer. In the reduction of Capt. Speke’s ast^nomical 
observations, I was obliged to assume these readings, in consequence of no 
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recorded barometric readings having been placed in my hands ; but fortunately, 
scarcely any ill effect arose from this circumstance, as I found subsequently 
from an examination of some observations of the temperature of the boiling 
point of water made during the route, that my assumed readings differed very 
little from the truth. ^ 

Prom the mean of a series of sextant observations made at Kazd by Capt. 
Speke, in 1861, February 28, at 20h. 25m. 34s. local time, it was found 
that the am^ular distance at that time between the Sun and Moon, when cleared 
from refraction and parallax, was 123° 10' 28" corrected, and 123° 11' 4" 
uncorrected. These values give for longitude : — 

ir tnu s. o t tt 

Corrected .. .r .. .» 2 12 4 ES. sa 33 1 0 E* 

UncoiTected .. 2 13 8 r= 33 IT 0 


Difference ...014 » 0 16 0 


Again, in 1862, Decerhber 12, at Faloro, at 20h. 37m. 27s. local time, the 
angiiiar distance between the Sun and Moon was found to bo 103° 39' 1"' 
corrected, and 103° 39' 25" uncorrected ; the resulting values for longitude 


h. m. 8. ^ 

Corrected 2 7 25 E. = 31 61 15 B, 

TJncorrected ♦. .. .» 2 815 = 32 3 45 


Difference 0 0 50 = 0 12 30 


I think these differences are sufGciently important to attract the attention 
of those who may in future he called upon to make or reduce similar astro- 
nomical observations for geographical purposes. They also justify me in 
laying the subject before the Society. I would, therefore, most strongly 
recommend that future travellers should be specially instructed to record, not 
orily the readings of the chronometer and sextant, but also the readings of the 
barometer and therniometer at least 072c*e during each scries of obscrvalions. If 
they will faithfully do this, they will greatly relieve the mind of the com- 
jnUer, and also (w'hich is of more consequence) increase the value of their 
observations two- fold. 


2. Gold Fidds in Queensland. Extract from a Despatch from Sjua 
George Bowek to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Communicated by the Colonial Office. 

Tw^o Gold Fields have been recently * proclaimed ’ in this colony. One of 
them is about 20 miles inland from the town of Gladstone ; and the other is 
on the Peak Downs, about 250 miles north-west of Eockhampton. ' A large 
number of Iversons have almady congregated at these two localities, and a con- 
siderable quantity of gold Las been procured. The discovery of anew Gold 
Field in Australia no longer causes the general excitement of ten years ago^ 
Gold has also been recently discovered near Dalgai on the Darling Downs, and"^ 
at some other places. A rich copper-mine is being worked by a Company close 
to the Gold Field on the Peak Downs. It was from the first foretold that the 
increase of our population would be sure to lead to the development of our 
mineral resources.” 
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3. Errata in * Notes on the Language of South Africa,^ by Senhor Com- 
mand. JoROE 0. DB PioAmkRE ‘ Proceedings/ voL viii. p. 106). 

^ Senbor Jor^e 0. de Figanite bas communicated to ns tbe following correc- 
tions of Ms Memoir, published in the last number of tbe * Proceedings — 

Page 106, line 10, instead of *'Tbe Nation,” read “ Tbe Native.” 

Page lOG, line 21, instead of Botetho,” read “ Botelho.” 

Page IOC, line 00, instead of nations,” read “ natives.” 

Page 106, line 42, instead of ** Soiirenco Marques,” read Lourenco Marques 
(Delagoa Bay).” 

Page 106, line 43, instead of of Hottentots,” read of the Hottentots.” 

Page 106, line 67, instead of “ wbiclx extends to Algoa,” read “which extends 
to the lake known by that name (Maravi).” 

Page 107, line 1, instead of ‘‘ Zinganissa,” read “ Chingamira.” 

Page 107, lineal 2, instead of ** extending to tbe coast,” read extending to tbe 
west.” 

Page 107, line 1.6, instead of Sancctlo,” read “Sancule.” 

Page 107, line 26, instead of “ Tungene,” wed ** Tungue,” 

. Page 107, line 29, instead of “ Angvane,” read “ Anjoanes fJolmnna).” 

Page 107, line 31 — “The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado speak 
this dialect with very little difference;” add the following notet — **The reader 
will find a vocabulary of about 140 words of the dialect of a tribe inhabiting tbe 
coast near Delagoa Bay at the close of tbe last century in the following work : — 

* .Tournal of a Voyage performed in the Xtbn, extra Indiaman, from Madras to 
Colnmbo and Delagoa Bay, in the yeAr 1798 ; with some account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants of Delagoa Bay, and a Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guage." By William White, Esq., Captain in the 73rd Highland Eegiment of Foot. 
London, 1800. 

Nearly the whole of this vocabulary has also been incorporated into the 

* Vocabulary of the Languages of Mozambique," edited by Dr. Bleek.* 


♦ 'The Languagesof Mozambique : Vocabularies of the Dialects of Lourenzo 
Marques, Inhamhane, Sofala, Tette, Sena, Quillimane, Mozambique, Cape Delude, 
Anjoane, the Maravi," &c. Drawn up from the manuscripts of Dr. William 
Peters, Member of the Berlin Academy, and from other materials, by Dr, Wm, 
H. J. Heek, Member of the Germar. D;-icr.ral Society. London, 1856. 
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Ehmnth Meeting, May 9, 1864. 

SIR EODEEIOK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., Pebsideot, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Sir Richard G. Olyn; Robert Carr Gflyn, Eeg*; 
Wilson Lloyd, Esg, ; J Kirke, Esg * ; Charles FavLkmr, Esq , ; E, L» 
Beits, Esq, 

Elections. — Robert Bum, Esq . ; Charles Faulkner, Esq , ; Lieui.^ 
Col, A, Fremantle; George Goodall, Esq,; Capt, R, C. IJolms ; Vesey 
Weston Holt, Esq. ; Copt, J. R. Luce ; Capt, Roderick M, Murchkon ; 
R, W, Roberts, Esq,, b.a. ; H, Oliver Robinson, Esq.; Admird Saurin ; 
Frank Simpson, Esq., MED. staff; Eduard Webster, Esq,; Mark B, 
Whyte, Esq, 

Accessions to the Library. — ‘ Handbook of the Panama Railroad,^ 
by P. N. Otis ; presented by J ohn Power, Esq., f.r.g.s. * Le Japon j 
Histoire et Description, Moenrs, Contumes, et Religion,^ par M. E. 

' Prfiissinet ; presented by M. V. A. Malte-Bmn, h.o.f.r.g.s. * Bitpe* 
ditions on the Glaciers ; including an Ascent of Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, Col du G^ant, and Mont Bu^t,’ by a Private of the Thirty- 
eighth Artists, and Member of the Alpine Olnb. OontimiationS of 
Transactions, &o. 

Accessions to Mar-boom.- — W. M*Leod"s Middle-Class Atlas, on 
29 Maps. — New Zealand : Waikato. River, on 2 sheets, showing the 
seat of war. — ^Atks, by Dr. Hochstetter. — China : Large Diagram, 
presented by Capt. Sherard Osborn. — World, in Hemispheres; 12 
copies ; School Series. — Photograph of Erebus and Terror in a Gale 
in the Pack, January 20th, 1842 ; presented by Staff-Commander 
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Davies. — Contimiation of the Admiralty Oliarts and Ordnance 
Maps. 

Exhibitions. — Stanford’s Library Map of South. America. — Views 
of the Victoria Ealls of Liver Zambesi, by Mr. T. Baines. 

The Pbesident congratulated the Society on the reappearance among them 
of Sir Woodbine Parish, one of their earliest members, and who, having thrown 
great light -r hr of South America, was now about to make an 

additional !i,.>pectiiJg that region, of great novelty and im- 

portance. 


The Paper was entitled — 

1 . A Journey across tJie Southern Andes of CIn\ with the object of (opening 
a New Route across the Continent By Bon Guillermo Cox. 

Translated and Communicated by Sir Woodbine Paribk, k.o.h. 

The journey, of which the present Paper gave an account, was 
undertaken towards the close of 1862,, by Bon Guillermo Cox, a 
gentleman bom in Chile, but of English parentage. Its object was 
to discover an easy route between the new Chilian settlements on 
the Pacific coast, in 40"" and 41° s. lat., and the river Negro, which, 
eighty years ago, had been proved by Villarino, a Spanish explorer, 
to he navigable from the eastern side of the Andes to the Atlantic. 
He equipped an expedition at his own cost, at Port Montt, a new 
German settlement, now containing 15,000 inhabitants, opposite to 
the Island of Chiloe, and proceeded, in Becember, 1862, by way of 
the two lakes, Llanquilhue and Todos Santos, towards the almost 
unknown inland sea of Nahuel-huapi. He traversed the lakes in 
boats, and passed over the dividing ridge of the Andes, by the Eoza- 
lez Pass, which had been discovered in 1855 by one of Senor Cox’s 
party, Bon Vincente Gomez. The height of this Pass was dete^:- 
mined at 2760 English feet. Anived at the far end of Lake 
Nahuel-huapi, on the banks of which they had built a boat for the 
remaining part of their journey, Senor Cox was rejoiced to find a 
broad stream issuing from it in the direction of the rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic. Nine of the sixteen persons who formed 
the expedition here returned to Port Montt; the rest embarked in 
one of the boats, and descended the river, which is called the Limay, 
and forms one of the affluents of the Eio Negro. The voyage was 
attended with ^eat risks, owing to the rapids ; and the various adven- 
tures encountered were narrated in a lively manner by the author.. 
At length, when within five miles of the point to which Villarino 
had attained in ascending the Eio Negro from the Afianticj the boat 
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was -upset, and the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a tribe of Pampas Indians encamped near the spot. 
Sehor Cox appeased the anger of the cacique, who threatened to put 
him to death for having visited his territory without permission, 
by playing a tune on a flageolet he had fortunately saved from the 
wreck. The cacique farther promised to assist him in reaching the 
Bio Negro, on condition that he first went to Yaldivia for presents. 
The recrossing of the Cordillera by the pass of Banco, at a more 
northerly point towards Valdivia, was accomplished without nauch 
difficulty ; but the main object of Senor Cox's journey, namely, the 
opening of a now passage across the continent, was for the time 
frustrated by the hostility of the Indian tribes ; although Senor Cox, 
so far from hoing discouraged, was determined to renew the 
attempt, and writes to Sir Woodbine Farisb that, after accom- 
plishing the passage down the river Negro, he shall never rest 
till he has made a complete exploration of all Patagonia to tbe 
south of it 

The PREsinsrsTT said their best thanks were due to Sir Woodbine Parish for 
having translated this interesting communication. He was happy to see pre- 
sent that distinguished naval officer, Admiral FitzBoy, Commander of the 
Beagle^ who explored the coasts of the region under consideralion clunng five 
years. He had fixed the altitude of some of the mountains mnnuoncM: in th.c 
Paper ; and these heights were found to he so accurate, -that the author had 
adopted them. His gallant friend had also thrown much light on the natural 
history of South America, hy taking with him Charles Darwiu ; and as it was 
not often they had the pleasure of seeing him at time 

being much occupied with meteorological inquiries ■ ‘ i''- : . ! i:.; i'V.y he 
hoped he would now offer a few observations on the ■ ■ ■ i’..:;:'. 

Admiral FitzBoy, after complimenting Sir Roderick JVIurchisoix upon his 
unintermitting exertions in the cause of Geographical Science, to which he 
attributed much of tbc success of the Society, said the interesting Paper which 
Sir Woodbine Parish had brought before them related to a country where a man 
does not go, as it were, with his life in his hand. It is a country suited to the 
constitution, habits, and pursuits of Englishmen. From lat. 46^ fl. to 36® 
it embraces, on the western side, some of the finast regions in the world. One 
proof of its adaptability for colonisation by Europeans is, that, during the 
last ten or twelve years, no less than 15,000 Germans have settled at Port 
Montt, a spot where, when he was employed in exploring some twenty-nine or 
thirty years ago, there was not an individual except the aborigines ; while a 
little farther to the north, where at the time of his visit a few fragments of 
coal were found lying on the surface, and were not thought worth picking up, 
there are i^ow from twenty to thirty ships at a time loading coal, with all the 
necessary contrivances on land for that purpose. The region north of Ohiloe 
and Port Montt, and between that and the south of Chile — ^between Valparaiso 
and Conception — is one of the finest he had ever seen. Then, there is the 
immense range of the Andes running far north and far south, containing an 
unlimited store of minerals, probably of nearly all kinds. Whereveb the 
mountain-ranges had been examined, from the farthest south, among the 
broken islands of Tierra del Fuego, up to Central America, they have been 
found rich in minerals. From the eastern side of these mountains across a 
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very "broad space of flat country, tlie tliere is the easiest possible access* 

So valuable did the original Spanish explorers consider it, that one of their first 
objects, after getting a sort of temporary possession of the outskirts of the 
country, was to push a mission through to the Lake Nahuehhuapi. At the 
east side of the lake a Jesuit mission was established in 1670, and continued 
there till about 1716, when it was broken up in consequence of the hostility of 
the Indians. From that point the whole country to the east was brought 
within their reach ; but the wandering tribes of Indiana, having horses which 
they obtained from the original )Spaniard8, kept the Spaniards so completely 
in check, that to this day they have remained in a state of independence. 
From about lat. 40°, towards the south, the country is open for civilised 
settlement. The Chilians claim one side, and the people of Buenos Ayres the 
other ; but they have made little or no use of it. Within the last two years 
he had heard that a colony of Welshmen had gone out to the east of that 
country, and settled, he helievcd, near the mouth of the Liver Chupat, which 
runs a little to the south of the Elver Negro. There is also a colony of 
Chilians in the Straits of Magellan, and there are our own settlements at the 
Falkland Islands, and perhaps at the mouth of Santa Cruas, So that all sides of 
that region are beginning to be appropriated by civilised man. The Paper also 
drew attention to the character of the coiintiy. The whole of the west side is 
well-timbered, most fertile, and very thinly peopled. The readiness with 
which the Chilians welcome settlers from Europe is shown in some degree by 
the success of the German colony. He might just refer to the curious fact of 
there being forests of apple-trees in the " ' ’ " v’' ■ 1 of Lake Nalmel-huapi. 

These apple-trees at the time Villarino ■ ■ ■ ■' rer were in full bearing, 

consisting of several varieties of good edible apples, showing that they must 
have been grafted. They were either jflanted and grafted by the missiona-ries, 
or they must have been indigenous and improved by the Indians by grafting. 
This country has also indigenous potatoes. Our potatoes for the last half cen- 
tury have been getting worse, and it has been a matter of surprise to him that 
no one has taken steps to import the Indian potato from that part of the 
world. He had eaten three different kinds of potato among the Indians, 
between Yaldivia and Conception, and they were better than any he had 
ever eaten. He might also advert to the ^eat railw^ works which Mr. 
Wheelwright is carrying on in South America, between BdSario on the Elver 
Plata and the country across the Cordillera of the Andes, also between Buenos 
Ayres and a port to the south by another railway ; hum which, when com- 
pleted, we might hope for great results. 

The Peesidbitt said there was another short communicaf ionupoii the subject 
of South America, from Consul Hutchinsovi, v.'hicii tlu* Senmuny vor.h'i r(’ri.n. 
As the name of Mr. Wheelwright had been mentioned, he might state that 
they had marked on the map exhibited to the Meeting, the projected line of the 

remarkable railroad which Mr. W '■ J I :*■ . •!, ht across the 

Andes. The subject was brought 1 ■■■■;:;: ■' .\- . ‘/..Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne, by Mr. Wheelwright. Plis proposal was to cany a railroad at a 
height of 16,600 feet over a pass in the Andes. The project is a gigantic one ; 
hut from the success which has attended Mr. Wheelwright’s undertakings on 
the Pacific, and the power he has shown in moving locomotives up very steep 
inclines, he had no doubt that, if the capital were supplied him, the enterprise 
would be found perfectly feasible. 

Mr. Spottiswcoot then read the following communication from MEr. Op^ul 
Hutchinson: — . 


e 
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2. Details of a Journey through parts of the ScJado YaUey and across some 
of the Argentine Provinces, By Thos. J. Hutchinson, H. M* Consul, 
Rosario, 

This Paper contains an account, in very minute detail; of a journey 
performed by Mr. HntoMnson fhrougli the Argentine provinces, and 
especially tbrongb tlie valley of the river Salado. It gives the dis- 
tances from place to place with more exactness perhaps than has been 
done hitherto, and is accompanied by an excellent map, by Dr. Bur- 
nioistor, of Buenos Ayres, which, although founded on those drawn 
by Mr. Arrowsmith for Captain'* PitzRoy’s and Sir Woodbine Parish’s 
works, contains some more recent data and corrections by Mr, 
Hutchinson himself. The whole country, from the mouth of the 
Plata to Diamante in Entro Rios, is described as flat; and the aspect 
of the undulating . land of the Entre Rios province is described as 
very pleasing from the contrast it offers to the level region. The 
Salado is called the Northern Salado River, to distinguish it from 
the southern stream of the same name, which flows through the 
province of Buenos Ayres. Its mouth lies between Diamante and 
Santa F6, in s. lat. 31"^ 38' 34" ; w. long. 39' 40". Little or no- 
thing was known of it previous to its exploration by Captain Page, 
of the IJ. S. Navy, about ten years ago, who ascended it in a small 
steamer to a point 340 miles from its mouth. The river has 
since been more carefully oxarained by Mr. John Coghlan, civil 
engineer at Buenos Ayres, who has x^ronounced on the possibility 
of its navigability to a distance of nearly 1000 miles above Santa 
PL The line of railroad from Rosario to Cordova, projected by 
Mr. Wheelwright, is carefully laid down upon the map; and 
Mr. Hutchinson (who holds the post of H.M. Consul at Rosario, 
and is therefore a most competent person to form an opinion upon 
such a subject) bears the strongest testimony to its great and un- 
doubted importance to the future prospects of the whole of that 
republic. The port of Rosario (he says) is the natural outlet for 
eleven out of the fourteen provinces into which the Argentine 
Republic is divided ; and the carrying trade, effected by bullock- 
carts, between the city and the interior, amounts to nearly 18,000 
tons per year. 

Mr. Wheelwbioht said that the communication from Consul Hutchinson 
reminded him that a new pass had heen discovered and examined in the dor- 
dillera of the Andes, which might perhaps he found more practicable than the 
one he had explored, with reference to an interoceanic comraunication, in the 
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latitude of Atacama in 1855. The elevations to he overcome in the new pass 
appear lower than anything he had obtained in the north. The only obstacle 
which presented itself to his mind in relation to it was the snow — ^it being in 
the latitude of 35^ s., whereas the Pass of San Francisco is in 27° s., and for 
nine consecutive years passengers had passed and repassed without interruption. 
Se came to the conclusion, from this circumstance, that the northern pass 
might be found practicable for locomotive power, and the surveys he had made 
induced the conviction that practical gradients could be obtained. Such has 
been the result ; and although a longer route and far to the north, its freedom 
from blocking snows was a powerful argument in its favour. It would cer- 
tainly be moat desirable that a transaiidino communication should embrace 
Santiago, the seat of government in Chile, and the commercial capital Val- 
paraiso, both connected by a railway, which extends to Curico, from 80 to 100 
miles south of Santiago, and the apparent starting-point 1bTc;,.gh tV.e Pass of 
the Andes. Should the statements prove true (and they arc cm itled 

to credit), and no obstacle interpose, thiS'^'toute would obtain a decided pre- 
ference over that of tbe north. Should this he the case, the projected railway 
from Cordova northward to Horqueta, instead of bonding weshvard, as originally 
proposed^ towards the Cordillera, would continue its norihcvly course through 
Tucumau, Salta, Jujuy, and finally enter Bolivia, or what was formerly Tipper 
Peru, and restore its foreign commerce and trade to Buenos Ayres; but instead 
of a journey of three or four months, it would, through "railway facilities, be 
accomplished in as many days. Should the southern pass be found prac- 
ticable, it would take the Rosario and Cordova line of railway from the valley 
of the La Plata, and continue it on to the Villa Nueva station, about 160 miles, 
and at this point diverge and take a western direction through the province of 
Ban Luis to Mendoza, from thence seek the Cordillera Pass, and unite on the 
Great Southern Line, wliich he (Mr. Wheelwright) projected in 1842, and 
which has recently reached Curico, the probable junction of this interoceanic 
communication. The Cordova Railway is already in progress. It has been 
taken up in England by Mr. Thomas Brassey, who is thoroughly capable of 
appreciating this great undertaking, which, when carried out, will embrace in 
trunk-lines 3000 miles of railway. 

The PBESiDEiiTT said be wished before adjourning the Meeting to call attention 
to the beautiful paintings of the Zambesi Falls, by Mr. Baines, t})e artist who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone in his travels. Mr. Baines bad sent home a 
vast number of pictorial illustrations ; and he hoped that, under the patronage 
of the Society, some publisher might be induced to bring out a selection of theni 
in coloured lithography * 


Twelfth Meeting (Ankiversaky), I p.m., May 28rcf, 1864. 

SIB BODEBICK I. MUBOHISON, k.c.b., Presibent, in the Chair. 

The 'Secretary read the minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, 
and also the Begulations for the conduct of the present one ; after 
which Dr, Webster and Mr. Arrowsmith were appointed scrutineers 
for the ballot hy the President. 

Captain E. B. Hutchinson; John W. Bone, b.a. ; John Cameron 5 
John W. Cannon ; F. T. Jeyes, and Edward Warner, M.P., Esqrs., 
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were elected as members of the Society : and Captain H. Toynbee ; 
Edw. Bellamy ; W. E. Ives ; A. MacMnnon, and E. O’Eiley, Esqrs., 
were proposed as candidates for election at the next meeting. 

The Eeport of the Council was read and adopted. 

The President then delivered the Pounder’s Gold Medal to the 
Baron 0. von der Decken, and the Victoria Gold Medal to 
Captain James A. Grant, who each returned thanks. 

After the reading of the Anniversary Address, Sir Henry 0* 
Eawlinson proposed, that the regulation which provides that ihe 
President ho changed every two years should bo suspended in 
the election that was now to take place ; stating that Sir Eodorick 
Murchison had already explained, in his Address, the peculiar 
circumstances under which he was unanimously roq^uested by the 
Council to allow himself to be put in nomination as President for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. John Craweurd seconded the resolution, which was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Scrutineers, after the completion of the ballot, reported that 
Sir Eoderick I. Murchison had been unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and that the changes recommended by the Council had been 
adopted : namely, John Orawfurd, Esc[., e.r.s., and Maj.-Gen, Sir 
H. C. Eawlinson, k.c.b., to be Vice-Presidents in place of Sir G* 
Everest, retired, and Lord Ashburton, deceased : Laurence Oliphant, 
Esq., Secretaty, to replace W. Spottiswoode,Esq., who has resigned: 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back ; T. H, Brooking, Esq. ; Et. Hon. Sir 
David Dundas, m.p. ; the Earl of Donoughmore; Lieut.-Gen. Eox, 
and H. Danby Seymour, Esq., m.p., to succeed, as Councillors, John 
Crawfiird, Esq., and Sir H. C. Eawlinson, Et. Hon. Sir Thomas 
Eremantle, Admiral Murray, Commodore A. Eyder, E. O. Smith, 
Esq.^ and Colonel H. Yule. The appointment of Eeginald T. Cooks, 
Esq., as Treasurer, in place of E. Biddulph, Esq* (deoe^ed)/was 
also confirmed. 

Dr. Webster, in announcing the result of the scrutiny, said that 
he took the opportunity of thanking the President and Council for 
adopting the suggestion he threw out last year with reference to 
the balloting papers, to the effect that they should be sent out, as is 
the custom in other Societies, two or three weeks previous to the 
Anniversary Meeting, in order that Eellows might have ample 
opportuni ty to select the names of those whom they wished to serve 
on the Council. 
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The Earl of Donotjghmoee, in conclusion, proposed a vote of 
iNa-nTrs to the President, the Council, and the Scrutineers, coupled 
with the request that the Address he allowed to he printed ; and 
the Peesident, in acknowledging the compliment, stated that after 
the expiration of the present year’s service he must positively 
retire. 

The Meeting then separated. 
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The Founder’s Gold Medal to Baron 0. vojt der Decken, for his 
two surveys of the lofty mountain of Kilimandjaro, which he ascer- 
tained to he capped with snow, and to have an altitude of 20,065 
feet The Patron’s or Victoiia Gold Medal to Captain James A* 
Grant, for his journey from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial 
Africa to Egypt, in company with Captain Speke, and for his con- 
tributions to the work of that Explorer. 


The President having called up the Baron 0, von d^ Deoken, 
thus addressed him : — 

Baron Charles VON DER Deoken, 

This Medal is decreed to you for the two remarkable journeys 
which you have performed from the East coast of Africa to the great 
itoun^in of Kilimandjaro, in each of which, with the assistance of 
Mr. Eiohard Tbornton in the first and of Dr. Karsten in the second, 
you made many astronomical observations, and constructed a com 
toured map of the region. You also determined numerous ^ti- 
tudes hy barometrical measurement, and estimated the highest of 
the peaks of the mountains to he 20,065 English feet above the sea, 
and proved it to he covered with snow. 

“ In these expeditions you further collected rook specimens 
which have demonstrated that, in a remote period, this snow-capped 
mountadn was an active volcano. 

The accuracy of the observations made in your last journey was 
proved by a comparison of the chronometers you took with you, 
which, having been compared on your return to Zanzibar, were 
found to have varied only 7" in 120 days. 

“ I further applaud your unabated zeal and energy in your pre- 
sent desire to explore the interior of Eastern Africa, inasmuch as 
you have just fitted out at great expense a new expedition, and 
have constructed a river iron-steamer wherewith you hope lio 
ascend one of the rivers flowing from Mount Kenia, and thence 
to explore unknown regions, and if possible to follow down one of 
the main eastern affluents of the Nile. Amd, as you have named 
your new vessel the Guelph^ I trust that this name^ i^etibhed 
by Englishmen who lived in the days when Hanover an^ England 
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constituted, as it were, one country, may be a bappy omen of tbe 
success wbiob we all hope may crown your noble enterprise.” 

Baron yok der Deoken replied ; — ' 

‘‘ This is but the second time that I haye had the honour of being 
present at a Meeting of the Boyal Geographical Society. The first 
time, besides being kindly welcomed, I was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society, and now a still greater honour is awarded 
me. It is quite impossible for mo, as a stranger unfamiliar with the 
English language, adequately tp express my thanks for the distinc- 
tion. It is true, I always entertained a hope thah after returning 
from my travels, I might perhaps have the good fortune to receivp 
a Medal, a gift which every Explorer ought td look forwulrd to as 
the highest testimonial of his work having be« well and success^- 
fully done. 'Whether lire journey for whmh I atn now preparing 
will be a success, God only knows ! But I liavo the firmest deter- 
mination ; and, if any accident should arise to myself during the 
expedition, I have made such disposition that my party (consisting 
of several able and scientific men) will be able to carry out my 
plans. 

‘‘Happy and proud as I am to-day, there is still some sadness 
iningled with it. I miss here my poor friend the late Biohaad 
Thornton, your countryman and my companion during my first ex- 
cursion to Kilimandjaro. We did not at that time reach so gi^eat 
an elevation as I did in the second journey, in which, with the 
^id of Dr. Karsten, I corrected the mistakes of the first. Thornton 
was nevertheless the first European besides mySelf who petip- 
trated farther than the low hills surrounding the g#eat mountain, 
and settled by his testimony the question of snowy mountains 
in Equatorial Africa. He was a good companion, and extremely 
useful during the expedition, by taking observations, working very 
laboriously with the theodolite, and as a geologist in collecting and 
describing the rocks. If I ever come hack to Europe and publish 
an account pf my travels, I^sfiall not omit to give due credit to my 
lamented oompanipti, 

“ In conclusion I feel it my duty to express publicly my best 
thanks to you, Sir Eoderick, our distinguished President, who, from 
the first time I made your acquaintance, were so kind as to give me 
in every way assistance and good counsel regarding my new ex» 
pedition, and who have used your influence to obtain for me 
the support of Her Majesty’s cruisers as well as of the authorities 
on the African coast.” 

In presenting the Patron’s Medal to Oaptain Grant, Sir Roderick 
thus addressed that Officer : — 

“ Captain Grant, 

“Eleven months have elapsed since we received your leader, 
f^aptain Speke, and iypursell Within these walls, with the cordial 
ipfchqwledgment of tfieigrpat sprVipeVyou had performed in opening 
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out Eastern Equatorial Africa, and in showing how the White 
Nile flowed from the very lake previously discovered by your 
distingiiished companion. Captain Speke having, on his airival 
#t Gondokoro, received the Medal most justly granted to him for 
the great discovery of Lake Victoria Nyanza, we, in conferring this 
Medal upon you, wish it to be understood that we once more 
emphatically mark our deep sense of the value of the first ‘great 
exploration of those lands around it, made by Captain Speke and 
yourself. 

When you returned here our Anniversary had passed over, and 
both our Medals had been adjudicated, or you would, doubtless, 
before now, have received the highest honour which we have ifc 
in our power to bestow. It was, however, a source of true giatifi- 
cation to us to see that the King of Italy was, in the mean time, 
foremost in recognising your merit, as well as that of your skilful 
leader, and affixed to each of Ms Medals the appropriate motto of 
* Honor a Nilo ! ’ 

On my own part I can truly say that, on the many occasions in 
which it has been my lot to present Medals to Explorers of distant 
regions, I never had greater satisfaction than on the present oooa- 
sion- For now that I hand to you this Medal, hearing the efiSgy of 
Queen Victoria, I feel that we Qeo^aphers are not merely rCcom*^' 
pensing the noble and disinterested oom^panion of Speke, Imt, as a 
soldier of the olden time myself, I have a special pride m recognising, 
in you the gallant young Officer, who, in the Indian mutiny, 
and despite a severe wound, was the means of saving from serious 
disaster the rear-guard of the illustrious Havelock, as he advanced 
to the relief of Lucknow. 

Accept, tren, this, our gracious Patron’s Medal, ‘and consider it 
as our Victoria Gross.” 

Captain Gbaot then replied : — 

** Sir Boderick Mtirohison and Gentlemen, — ^It was daring a 
recent sojourn on the Continent that I received the communication 
from the Council of the Eoyal Geographical Sociefc announcing 
that they had unanimously awarded me one of iheir GoM Mted^^ 
the year. I assure you the receipt of this communication gave mo 
intense pleasure ; but it was a surprise to me, for I little thought I 
had done anything to merit so high and distinguished an honour. 
And to receive the Medal from your hands, Sir, from whom I have 
always experienced so much kindness, enhances the value of a gift 
which I shall cherish to my dying day. I feel so much embairassed 
by the distinction you have conferred upon me,, that I am quit© un-r 
prepared to express myself in the language J should wish. I hope, 
therefore, you will excuse the few words in which I thank you for 
the honour you have done me,” 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the Mrd May^ 1864 , 
By Sib Eodebiok Impey 

PBESIDBNT. 


^ENTLEMEB, 

Im commencing this Address, which, for the reasons I 
assigned at the preceding AnniTersary, I fully believed would be 
the last I should have the honour of delivering to you, I feel that, 
ill addition to what has appeared in the Report of the Gounoil, I 
ought to explain how it has happened that again a list has been 
prepared in which my name is proposed as your President elect for 
the ensuing year. ■ 

Let me assure you, Gentlemen, that my retirement had been 
completely arranged. With the ad'vice of some of our leading 
members, I had, in fact, secured the services of a distinguished 
geographer and scholar, to be recommended as my successor, when 
ui^oroseen circumstances occurred which created disquietude in the 
minds of many well-wishers of the Society, if coupled with my retire- 
ment from office. Our excellent senior Secretary, Mr. Spottiswoode* 
ha.ving found it absolutely necessary, from the pressure of his other 
aYooations, to retire, and our new Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Green- 
field, having recently met with a premature death, the Council laid 
before me their unanimous request, that in this difficulty, and with 
a new staff to be appointed, I would consent to continue in office* 
As nothing could induce me to leave the good geographical ship, 
to which I am so he^ily attached, in a moment of distress, so, in 
the belief that I may be able to steer her for a time, I have con- 
sented to remain at the helm for one year, if such should prove 
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to be the wish of the Society, You therefore, Gentlemen, if you 
choose me once more, must take upon yourselves the responsi- 
bility of re-electing your weather-beaten chief, who on his part 
can only assure you that, if you do so, he wiU put forth in your 
cause whatever energy is left in him. 

In the mean time 1 may say that the losses in our staff have been 
^ell made up ; for whilst our accomplished Secretary, Mr. Glements 
Markham, remains, Mr. Xfaurence Oliphant, the well-known tra- 
veller in many countries, takes the place of Mr. Spottiswoode ; and 
the post of Assistant-Secretary is already occupied by a true traveller 
and good geographer, Mr. H. W. Bates, the author of that popular 
and instructive work, ‘The Naturalist on the Eiver Amazons.’ 
The man who, in pursuit of the beauties and truths of natural 
history, has spent eleven years of his life in regions known to few 
Europeans, and who has since published so striking an account of 
them, wiU, I anticipate, be found to possess aU the qualities of a 
TgOod Assistant' Secretary and Editor of our publications. 

Since our last Anniversary we have made an addition to our 
members of eighteen distinguished geo^aphers of foreign lands, as 
mentioned in the Eeport of Cur Oounoil ; and in ftis kofc we have 
not only honoured ourselves, but have greatly augmented our means 
of obtaining the best and freshest knowledge of the advances of our 
science in France, Germany, Switzerland, Bussia, South America, 
the United States, Portugal, and Denmark.* 

In former years I have had, as I now have, the satisfaction to 
annoimce that the numbers of our ordinary Fellows have increased, 
and are increasing, and that our losses by death have been small 
in comparison with the great accession of new Fellows. In fact, 
the elections made in two of our ordinary days of meeting would 
replace the whole number we lose by death during the year. If thi'S 
prosperous, flowing tide should continue, we may really reach that 
stage of augmentation for which no place of meeting would suffice, 
and then we may he obliged to limit our numbers, and fill up 
the annual vacancies only. 

OBITUAEY. 

I naturally commence the record of the losses we have sustained 
in the deaths of om* Associates with a notice, however brief, of that 
good and well-beloved man, my immediate predecessor^ the late Eord 

* See Council Report, Appendix F, p, 25, 
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^siiBijRTpK^ Bom in the last year of the last centaiy, William 
gingham Baring sncceeded to Ms father, tlie first peer, the great 
Hierchant prince Alexander Baring, whose name is bound np in 
geographical annals, as haying been the chief British Commissioner, 
assisted by Colonel Mndge, RJS., and my friend W. Gr. FeatberT- 
stonhaugh, in settling the boundary between the United States and 
jBritish America. Eepeiving pert of his ed-ncation in Geneva, he 
g;aiiied gpod classical hononrs at Qj^iford, where he was a member of 
Oriel College, and whei’e under Whately, the late Archbishop of 
,i)uhlin, and Davison of Oriel, he acqttdred. that taste for general 
hripwledge w^hich he ever retained. During the admwstre^tion of 
Sir Eobert . Peel, and vrhen a member of the Dbnse <rf Commons, 
he occupied the official posts of Seoretaay of the Board of Control, 
of Paymaster of the Forces, and of Treasurer of the Nayjp^»V : 

As soon as he became possessed of the title and the great landed 
estates of his father, Lord Ashburton was enabled to exercise 
liberally his lore of true beneficence ; and on numberless occasions 
he quietly and unostentatiously, but zealousb^ occupied himself in 
acts of well-considered encouragement of merit, and in oountlass 
TVorks of charity ; whilst his exertions to improve the education 
and condition of the humbler classes were unceasing. 

In his capacity of president of this Society, I had perhaps morp 
OppOriumries of estimating his hearty devotion to cur cause than 
most of my Associates, and I can sincerely declare, that nothing but 
ill health ever prevented his personal attendance at our meetings ; 
and that even when pressed by illness, his thoughts were anxiously 
directed to our well-being and advancement. When able to be 
among us, his elegant and appropriate Addresses, his genuine friend- 
liness, and participation in our proceedings, endeared him to all the 
Fellows of this Society. It has been incorrectly stated tliat he 
resigned his office on account of iU health ; for, threatened as he 
was with the malady which ultimately proved fatal, he strove to 
^do his duty throughout his biennial term of office. As his malady 
ihoreased, his health underwent so great a change for the worse, 
that but for the unremitting and soothing attentions of the devoted 
and accomplished lady who mourns his loss, his life could not have 
been protracted as it was to the 23rd of March last. 

In short, our late President was a man of so guileless and 
honourable a stamp, that no one could have had much interopurse 
-with him without loving him ; and those who knew him best will 
join with me in asserting that few men pf our gen^tion have 
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passed tjbrougli life more 'usefolly or blamelessly, or left bebind 
tbem truer feelings of regard and affection, tban William Bingham 
Lord Ashburton. 

Bear- Admiral John Washington, c.b., f.r.s. — -In the year 1858 it 
was my province, in reviewing the meritorious life of that eminent 
hydrographer ajid noble character, Kear- Admiral Sir Francis Beam 
for^ to solace my Associates with the reflection, that the British 
]N^avy and this Society hailed a most worthy sncoessor in our former 
Secretary, Captain Washington, Alas 1 he also has now been taken 
from us. Born in 1800, John Washington entered the Navy in 
1812, and saw much active service in the frigate Jmo^ in the 
waters of the Chesapeake and on the American coashs. Afterwards, 
in the Sibyl frigate (Capt. FoiTCst) he was occupied in pursuing 
the American Commodore Bogers up to Spitzhergen. In this 
voyage he acq^uired much scientific knowledge under the then master 
of the vessel, afterwards Sir W. Bain, in making astronomical and 
mignetical ohservaiaons, Following up this knowledge in the 
Koyal Naval College at Portsmouth, he there obtained a prize gold 
medal in 1816 ; after which he served three yesT'S frx the Worthy both 
on the North American Station and in the Pacifie. While on this 
last service he nearly lost his life through a sailor*s falling upon 
him from the mast, and throwing him senseless into the sea, from 
which he was only rescued hy extraordinary efforts. 

When " appointed Lieutenant in 1821, and obtaining leave to 
come home, he disembarked at Valparaiso, and crossed the Andes 
to Mendoza, riding over the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. Betumed 
ip Ihagland, he was transferred to the Fartlmn^ and passed two 
years in the West Indies ; and afterwards, obtaining leaver he tra* 
veiled in Prance, Spain, and Italy, improving himself in languages^ 
Going to sea again in 1827, he was four years afloat in the 
terranean, in the Wmd and the Dartmouth *, and during this service 
he explored the interior of MoroccK) in company with the English 
Consul-General Drummond Hay, making astronomical observations 
in his route, and fixing the true position of places hitherto un - 
^dptpimined. A memoir containing these observations was a com- 
inunication to our Society in the first year of our ex:istence, and 
published in the first volume of our Journal. 

Constantly occupied in useful studiesi he obtained the radt of 
Commander in, 1533, and was ever active in promoting the success 
of our then young Society^' when, in 1836* he succeeded to our first 
Secretary, Commander Maeonochie. Qnce placed j|i that ofice, I 
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well reoolleot wliat vigour lie infused into all our proceedings, 
wlietlier in stimulating important travels and enterprises, or by 
greatly improving our publications, in tbe editing of wbioh be 
laboured assiduously, assisted only by a single clerk. It was be, in- 
deed, wbo introduced among us tbe practice of annually reviewing 
tbe progress of geography in the past year, a practice which was not 
adopted by oui* Presidents until that distinguished scholar the late 
Mr. William B. Hamilton set the example in 1839. I am reminded 
by the eloquent and admirable sketch of his life by M. d’Av^zao 
tha,t a very important anonymous suggestion naade by Washington, 
and signed A. 2., which was addressed to the President and Council 
of the Boyal Geographical Society, and suggesting the Antarctic 
Expedition of James Boss, was never printed, though it was recorded 
in the Bulletin of the French Society. After five years of invaluable 
services to this Society, Washington, in 1841, took the command of 
the Black Eagle, in which ship he brought the late King of Prussia 
to England. My friend, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, being the 
King’s chief adviser, the favourable impressions produced on the 
mind of the illustrious traveller by the knowledge and acquire- 
ments of the ex-Secretary of the Geographical Society were such 
that, on the recommendation of that Sovereign, Washington obtained 
rank of Post-Captain. Up to the year 1847 he was employed 
as a Sautical Survejmr in the Blazer ; and on many parts of our own 
coasts he set that example of scrupulous exactitude of observation 
which had been duly impressed upon him by his revered chief, 
Beaufort, to whom in 1855 he succeeded as Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty. In this new post, following the bright example of 
Beaufort, he introduced the same spirit of action and order which 
he had so efficiently applied to the improvement of our Society, and 
was a thoroughly conscientious, indefatigable, and clear-headed 
Director of that laborious office. In it, besides compiling for us 
annually that excellent r^sum4 of all the British Nautical Surveys of 
each year, which forms so highly valuable a portion of our Journal — 
which is now continued through the goodwill of his successor, 
Oapt. Eichards — Washington lost no opportunity presented to bi m 
by his official position, of rendering us essential service in promoting 
every geographical expedition of importance. Deeply imbued, like 
many a gallant seaman, with the profoundest sense of the obliga- 
•Sons and duties of a Christian, he had all along taken the liveliest 
interest in every exploration of Africa which might tend to the im- 
provement of the natives and the abolition of tbe tode in slaves. It 
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was therefore with especial zest that he hacked up Livingstone when 
the latter had resolved to execute his second journey ; and it was 
chiefly owing to the energy of Washington that the hold traveller 
was furnished with the steam-vessel by which the ascent of the 
Zambesi river was to be accomplished, though the expense of fitting 
out a vessel drawing less water for the ascent of the river Shir6 fell 
entirely upon Livingstone. Nor had Washington been less con- 
spicuously and untiringly active in supporting Lady Franklin 
through all her efforts in search of her missing husband; atid if 
others had been as true-hearted in that cause as those lamented men, 
Beaufort and Washington, that heroic lady would not have been left 
to spend her own fortune in doing that which it was the bounden 
duty of the country to have accomplished. From repeated conver- 
sations on this subject with both of those eminent men, I know 
how truly they grieved with myself on the loss of national dignity 
ahd right feeling which that apathetic conduct involved. 

Admiral Washington was one of those men of highly nervous 
temperaments, and feeling hearts, who inevitably fall victims to 
their zeal and sensibility, Ivhilst duller men plod on and live. 
Exhausted by over-exertion in his oflS.ee, he obtained leave of 
absence to travel on the Continent, in the hope that his shattered 
health might he restored; and with this object he repaired to Havre. 
There he made at first some progress, particularly when reanimated 
and rejoiced by the arrival of his second son, Henry Halford, from 
the Chinese station ; when suddenly he was stnick down by an 
order that the youth should sail to the racifio. With natural im- 
patience he hastened, ill as he was, to London, to try to avert his 
disappointment ; but having failed, his despondency and ffl-heaWh 
increased, so he wandered into Switzerland on a forlorn-hope, and 
only returned to Havre to die in the sixty-thhd year of his age, 
happily attended by his affectionate wife and his youngest son, 
Francis Palmer. 

With the sincerest regard for the personal character of Admiral 
Washington, and the deepest sense of the great services he ren- 
dered to this country, and to this Society in particular, it is indeed 
most gratifying to reflect that ample justice has been done to his 
memory by our distinguished Foreign Member, M. d’Av4zao^ in a 
notice of his life and works, read before the Geographical Society 
of l^aris ; whilst the honours which were paid to his remains by all 
the authorities, as well as by fhe inhabitants of Havre, on the 
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pocRsioB of Ms intermexit, will never be forgotten by the ntimeroiis 
frionds of John Wasbington, This is indeed one of those kindnesses 
which will the more link ns on in bonds of continned friendship 
with, onr powerful allies and worthy rivals, the French. Admiral 
Washington was a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and of many soien- 
tifio and philanthropic establishments. 

PoRTLOOK. — By the decease of Major-General J oseph Ellison Port- 
lock, of the Eoyal Engineers, onr Society has lost a truly sound 
geographer. He was the son of Captain Nathaniel Portlook, e.n., who 
ohcnninavigated the globe in the days of Captain Cook, and died one 
of the Captains of Greenwich Hospital. His son, who was born at 
Gosport in 1794, was educated there and at TiTerton, and &ally 
at the Eoyal MiHtary Academy at Woolwich. Young Portlook 
obtained his first commission in the corps of Eoyal Engineers in 
1813. In 1814 he was sent to Canadav, where he served till Sep- 
tember 1822, and took an active part in the war with the United 
States. He was at the siege of Fort Erie, and, when the army 
retreated, was the engineer who constructed the lines and 
pqni oi Chippewa, at which Sir Gordon Drummond made his suc^ 
cessful stand and saved Upper Canada. After his return from 
foreign service Lieutenant Portlook was appointed in 1824 to the 
0rdn.anpe Survey, then under the direction of Colonel Colby and 
Was OUC of .the assistants of that able ofSoer, in companionship with 
Lieutenants Drummond and Larcom^ m preparhig the materials 
for the measurement for the base of triangulation* Accompanying 
Colonel Colby to Ireland, he worked with the Trigonometrical 
Surveyors on Divis Mountain, hear Belfast, where the first obser- 
vations of distant points were made with the heliostat, then recently 
invented by Lieutenant Drummond, r.15., afterwarda Under Score.' 
tary for Ireland. Becoming the leader of the trigonometrical 
branch of the survey in Ireland, Portlock underwent gi'oat hard- 
ships on the bleak coast of Donegal, in one part of which, though 
two of his soldiers perished, he persevexingly held on- until he 
brought his observations to a successful issue. Completing, the 
triangulation on various Irish mountains, he remained, in 1827, 
under canvas at heights of 2000 feet above the sea, till the middle 
of January. Up to that time he had been accompanied by Lieu^ 
tenant, now Major-General, Sir Thomas- Laroom, k.o.b., at present 


* See my sketch of Colonel (after:sfards General) Colby’s eminent services, in 
the Address of 1853, when J presided over the Society, Vol, xxiii. p. Ixix. 
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Under Secretary for Ireland, but tbeneeforward be continued bis 
labours single-handed. In short, be indefatigably pursued bis obser- 
vations witb the great theodolite in all the chief mountains of 
•Ireland, until the network of the principal triangles was com- 
pleted ; whilst by observations across the Channel, mainly effected 
by the employment of beliostate^ the Irish iriangulation was united 
with that of England and Wales. 

Portlock also undertook the laborious duty of correcting the dfe- 
crepancies which arose between the established points of the great 
triangulation and the junctions of the detailed work of the field- 
surveyors, and, provided with assistants, he so advanced those 
operations that in one year two millions of acres were completely 
surveyed. With such ceaseless labour in observation, calculation, 
and horizontal triangulation, Portlock united an elaborate system 
of vertical measurements. The altitudes were first deduced from 
the level of the sea by actual levelling to bases of altitude, and from 
Ishose bases transferred, by angles of elevation and depression, to 
the stnmait of every mc^ and statioh, at disteices 

averaging a mile e)sunder, on which the minor levellings of the 
detail survey depended. TMS aleo was at first performed in 
the separate disti-iots, hut ultimately generalised into a system! 
With this view, Portlock personally carried a line of levelling 
across Ireland, from the coast of Down to that of Donegal, and 
caus^ similar lines of levelling to he observed in other places. 
The result was, to furnish a more general and homogeneous serieii 
of altitudes: than had ever before been accomplished. It is true that 
even the accuracy thus obtained proved insufficient for those increas^' 
ing wants and that improved knowledge which the scientific Worts 
of the day soon afterwards called for, though his contributions weni 
far beyond the original intention and recjuirements of the survey as 
oontemplated by Parliament. Those wants were also met and sup- 
plied in Ireland by an elaborate system of special spirit-levelling, 
crossing the island in every direction, and terminaihig at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were simultaneously made. 
These observations were tttarougbly executed by GAptaih Cameron, 
who bad been trained obiefly under Portlock ; and they fumisbed 
the material for the admirable pa|)er by the Astronomer-Poyal^ 
published in the Transactions of the Eoyal Society of London. 

The triangulation and altitudes of all Ireland being completed^ 
Portlock was employed to c^iry out the views which, GoJonel Qolby 
had formed at the commencement of the survey in regard to a 
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geological surrey of Ireland, but which the more pressing w^ts 
of the topographical branch had caused to be suspended. For 
that work, on ’^ioh Portloeh’s abilities might have been equally 
developed, the time was past for making it a part of the sur- 
vey, and, after a single volume had been published, other public 
arrangements were made, and the tJeological Survey of the British 
Isles was established under Sir Henry de la Beche. It is, however, 
my bounden duty, as a geologist, to state that this volume of Port- 
look on the geology of Londonderry is a perfect model for fidelity 
of observation and minute attention to phenomena*^ To the quiekr 
ness of his eye, aiid his resolution tp surmount difficulties, wp also 
owe the first detection in Ireland ('X^rone) of those trilobites and 
other organic remains which enabled Urn to identify those rooks 
with the Silurian rooks of England and Wales very shortly after 
my first classification of these older palaeozoic rooks. In short, he 
not only described the physical and mineralogioal features of 
those tracts, but even so correctly described and named all their 
imbedded organic remains, that his work will always be con- 
sidered one of those stock pieces of science to which -geologists 
a;re largely indebted. On many occasions, as he rose in rank from 
captain to field-officer, Portlook showed, not only so a great a love 
for geology, but also so true and solid an acquaintance with the 
science, that in the years 1857 and 1858 he was elected to occupy 
the chair of the Greological Society of London ; in which he was not 
only distinguished for his sound judgment and courtesy as a Presi- 
dent, but also for the faithful and elaborate research shown in his 
Anniversary Addresses. He was, in truth, a geologist quite after 
my own heart ; for in him an acquaintance with rocks, minerals, and 
fossils was united with the full knowledge and feeling of a tame 
physical geographer. 

When his duties as a trigonometrical surveyor were completed, 
Portlook reverted to the active military duties of his corps, and 
was employed as Commanding Engineer at Corfu in the erection pf 
the fortifications now in process of demolition. Afterwards 
opiomanded the Engineers at Portsmouth and at Cork. In 1853, 
much to his honour, he wrote a memoir of the life of his old chief 
in the Ordnance Survey, General Colby, whose modesty had pre- 
vented bis rendering justice to himself, who had done so much and 


1858, Portlock acted as President of the Geological Section of the British 
AissociatioD at Belfast. 
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said ^little of Hs deeds. SubsequenlilY Genexal Portlock Became 
the Inspector of Studies at the Eoyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich ; and, lastly, a member of the Council of Military Education. 
Eailing health — the result, doubtless, of his extraordinary labours — 
bringing on paralysis, and compelling him to resign the last-named 
office, he returned to a pretty spot near Black Book, Dublin, called 
Lota ; where, soothed by the attentions of his devoted wife, he died 
on the 14th February, 1864. 

For much that is given in this sketch of my lamented fiiend I 
am indebted to his distinguished brother Engineer officer Major- 
General Sir Thomas Laroom, with whom I cordially agree in thus 
summing up our estimate of the man : — The obaraoteristics wbioh 
sbone forth in Portlock during his well-spent life, whether as a 
soldier, a geographer, or a geologist, were,— undaunted courage in 
feeing difficulties, Spartan endurance and invincible perseverance 
in overcoming them. Endowed, when in the zenith of his career, 
with a frame and nerves of iron, he exhibited such a vast power of 
continuous labour that he achieved every o|>ject he had in view; 
whilst great ability and a .pure love of knowledge were in him 
guided and governed by the highest sense of honopr and moral 
rectitude.” 

General Albert de La Marmoea. — Our list of Foreign Members has 
in the last year been deprived of the name of one of those brave soldiers 
of whom Italy has reason to he proud, and who, in the latter part 
more especially of his distinguished career, has been a most devoted 
and successful contributor in the advancement of geography. Albert 
de La Marmora, who died last year at Turin in his 75th year, and 
was bom at the same plftoe in April, 1789, was the second bom of 
eight brothers of an ancient noble family, four of whom became 
distinguished General Officers. Entering the military sefidoe wheu 
the ISForth of Italy was united with France under the First Ifapoleon, 
his education was completed at the Military# School of Fontaine- 
bleau, in which he was well instructed in mathematics by the 
famous Puissant. After some years of local adventure he served in 
the army which, advancing from Italy, retrieved the defeat of 
Aspem; and he fought in the great victory gained hy the £rst 
French Emperor at Wagram. Although a serious malady oomr 
polled him to leave the army in 1811, he was called again into 
activity, and, taking part in the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, he 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He was also engaged 
in the disastrous battles of Gross Beeren and Leipzig; and, when the 
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star of Napoleon set in 1814, La MaHnora, reiurned to life 
city, still holding, after eight years of hard service, the raA of 
Lien tenant only. Onr own fine old soldier, Lord Clyde, wa^, in a 
similar way, long an nnknown brave subaltern. 

In the year of peace whioh followed the short ivar ef 1815, Ids 
active spirit led Albert de La Marmora into liberal demonstiufenS; 
which caused him to be exiled to the Island of Sardinia. This 
event, whioh seemed untoward, proved however to be most bene- 
ficial to geographical soienee. It threw this zealous man apon 
Ws: otyn resonroes, and he began to work out the geography of an 
island, whioh, though it gave for a long period a title to a crowned 
head, Had been hitherto (Juite misrepresented in the scientific maps 
of European countries. In subsequent years, regaining his freedom 
and proper position, he advanced to higher rank and ocoxipiod public 
stations of importance ; among which was the Directorship of the 
Eoyal Naval School at Genoa. An active adherent of the gallant 
but unfortunate Charles Albert, he received from that King, shortly 
before his abdication, the rank of Lieutenant-General ; and under 
the present King of Italy was decorated with high honours. 

Having thus briefly sketched his public career, it is now my duty 
to unite, as your representative, with the Geographers of Frmace and 
Itty^ and I trust of every country of the oiviliaSed world, in doing 
feohOUr to the memory of the man who devoted his best energies for 
many years to the completion of that beautiftil map of Sardinia, for 
the construction of which we placed him in the list of our Foreign 
Members. This work is not only an example of accurate and skilful 
workmanship, in the representation of a tract highly diversified iii 
outline, but has been admirably illustrated by the well -filled 
Tolhmes which he published on the Natural History, Anlnquities; 
and Geology of his :fe,vourite island, so that the labours whioh he 
commenced in 1819 were not really terminated until ISfiO. 'Whilst 
my eminent contemporary M. d'Av4zao, in his Address to the Geo- 
logical Society of France, speaks with the warmth of a friend and 
admirer of General Albert de La Marmora for his description of the 
Antiquities of Sardinia, let me assure you that at a late period I 
also rejoiced to converse with the deceased General, when I found 
that he was as zealously intent upon doing all justice to the geo- 
logical structure of the island. Not content with consulting M* d0 
Temeuil and myseTf as to the age of the rocks he was describing, he 
employed eomi’veteut persons, particularly M. Yecchi, in diuwibg 
iand describing all the fijssil organic remains^ in Short, he has by 
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his encyclopaedic and praiseworthy labours so united Sardinia with 
Piedmont, as thereby to constitute the strongest reason, independent 
even of' the rights of regal inheritance, why the race of inhabitants 
of that fine island should never be severed from the Italian kingdom. 
It is as a benefactor to humanity in its widest sense that the memory 
of this true devotee to the cause of science and letters will be pre- 
served to future ages, when the names of many a greater official 
personage of our time will have passed into oblivion. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kinoarpine. — The late Eaid of Elgin was a 
Fellow of our Society, and it is but a brief time since you lioard his 
voice in this room, unostentatiously describing the results of those 
great events which have revolutionised the relations between the 
European world and the most remote and most civilised empires of 
Asia, The late Earl, born in IBll, was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and was the friend and contemporary in years with such 
statesmen as Lords Dalhousie and Canning, and AMlliam Gladstone. 

With a slender patrimony, and no other advantage to begin life 
than an ancient Booths pedigree, Lord Elgin fought his way to emi- 
nence by force of talenl^, assiduity, and integrity, and was tinly the 
builder of his own fortune and renown. Diplomacy was the branch of 
administration, including colonial administration, in which he rose; 
and here, from the magnitude and importance of tlie ti'ansaotions in 
which he happened to he engaged, but still more from the skill with 
which he conducted them, he is entitled to rank among the first diplo- 
matists of our time. His first responsible office was that of Governor 
of Jamaica, from which he was transferred to the more important and 
difficult office of Governor-General of Canada, which he discharged 
with skill and efficiency, conducting to a successful issue those ne- 
gotiations with our frontier relatives, which, founded on the solid 
bases of freedom, justice, and equality, ought to insure peace and 
contentment to the parties concerned. But by far the most valuable 
services which Lord Elgin rendered to the State were those which 
he achieved in China and Japan. The first mission to China began 
in 1857, and lasted two years ; the second began in 1860, and ter- 
minated in the same year ; so that in all, between China and Japan, 
he passed three years of most laborious and responsible employment. 
This successful diplomacy has thrown open to us four new port^ in 
China, and as many in Japan. You can judge to what extent we 
are already profiting by his Lordship’s services, when I state that 
the value of the exports and imports of Britain and her Colonies 
with the two empires already reaches the yearly sum of 40, 000, COOL 
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SucTi services as ihese will assnre to Lord Elgin a record in onr 
national history. 

The operations which have led to these great results gave the 
Earl of Elgin an opportunity of displaying that self-reliance, 
promptitude of action, and political courage, which eminently dis- 
tinguished his character. The news of the outbreak of the great 
Indian rebellion having reached him on his route to China, he at 
once appreciated the extent of the danger, and, on his own respon- 
sibility, diverted the whole naval and military expedition from its 
original destination. By his command, the force which was meant 
for the Peiho proceeded to the Ganges, and largely contributed to 
the suppression of the insurrection ; for it was in time, not only for 
the protection of Calcutta, but for the capture of Lucknow. In this 
last crowning aohievemmt, performed at the distance of 600 miles 
out of the hounds of their own special element, even the Navy took 
•part ; for who can forget the part played in it hy the gallant William 
Peel and his sailors ? 

Shortly after his return from China, Lord Elgin was promoted to 
the hiost lucrative, hut also the most difficult and i^esponsible, office 
under the Crown — the Government of India ; and assuredly none of 
his predecessors brought to it so large and various a practical ex- 
perience, while in talents he equalled the most distinguished of 
them. Had his life been spared, his talents, energy, and industty 
would have been equal to the cultivation of the grand field which 
was now opened to him. He proceeded to India in 1861, and died 
at his post in 1863, at the age of 52, much too early for his country 
and his i&iends ; the malady wMeh proved fetal to him being an 
organic afieotion of the heart — without doubt, the effect of long, 
laborious, and anxious public services on a peculiarly sensitive con- 
stitution. 

In dying at his post in India, this eminent public servant was 
spared the misery which befell bis predecessor, Lord Canning, in 
the loss of his wife ; for, happily, riae accomplished Countess of 
Elgin, who had devotedly followed her lord to the East, has sur- 
vived, and will doubtless so bring up her children as to lead them 
to emulafe the great deeds and virtuous life of their noble parent. 

The death of the Admiral of the Eleet brings me to notice, how- 
ever briefly, One of the distinguished seamen of Nelsonian days^ 
Sir W . Hall Gaoe, o.'o.b. , entered the Navy in 1 789 . He was present 
as Lieutenant of the Mineroe^ under the command of Eord Nelson, 
when that vessel captured the Spanish frigate Sabina* He next took 
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part in th© cutting-out of the MuUm from under the Batteries at 
Teneriffe. When in command of the Uranie^ the boats of that -vessel, 
in company -with those of the Doris and Beaulieu^ cut out the French 
National ship La C/ievrette^ of 20 guns and 350 men, which -was con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant exploits of the kind ever performed* 
He served as Gommander-in-Chief in the East Indies from 1825 to 
1830, and on the Lisbon station from 1834 to 1837 ; and from 1842 
to 1846 he acted as Senior Naval Lord at the Board of Admiralty. 
Sir William joined the Koyal Geographical Society in the year 1845. 

Rear-Admiral Octavius Vicrnoji ilAiicouiiT, fourth son of the late 
Archbishop of York, entered the Navy in 1808, and in the Calcutta 
performed a voyage round the world in 10 months and 3 days, which 
at that period was thought a very reinarkabio feat. He served as a 
Lieutenant in 1809, in the Baltic, with distinction; and in 1813, 
when in command of the Challenger^ took part in the siege of San 
Sohostian, and afterwards commanded the Blossom and Doris on the 
South American station. Admiral Harcourt took an active interest 
in many charities, and at his death bequeathed a large sum of money 
for their maintenance. 

Rear-Admiral Fowler entered the Navy in 1793, and sailed as 
Lieutenant with Captain Flinders on a voyage of discovery to New 
Holland. He was afterwards Avreoked on the Cato Beef, when in 
command of” the armed storeship Porpoise; but he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in reaching Canton, where he embarked on boaxd the Earl 
Camden^ East Indiaman, In consideration of the assistance that 
he ' afforded to Captain Dance in boating off the powerful French 
squadron under Linois, he was presented by the East India 
Company with a sum of 300Z. to purchase a piece of plate, and the 
Patriotic Society awarded him a sword. He served in Sir IL 
Galderis action, 1805, and took part in the expedition to Walcdieren, 
1608. ' , - ,, , ^ : 

Captain William Alleh entered the Navy in the year 1805. He 
served in ihe at the passage Of the Dardanelles, under Sir 

Thomas Duckwortb, and was engaged in the reduction of Java* 

Captain Allen served in the Wilb 0 rforQe steamer on her memorable 
expedition up the Niger, of which he published an interesting 
account; and in Hie year 1855 he produced a work in 2 vols. on the 
‘ Dead Sea and the Overland Communication with the East.’ In 
this he advocated the cutting of a canal so as to admit the Mediter- 
ranean into the Dead Sea^ and entered extensively into a comparison 
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between ibis route and that by tbe proposed Suez Canal. Captain 
Allen took an active part in tbe proceedings of tbe Society, and 
spoke occasionally at our meetings. 

Captain W, A. Willis entered tbe Navy in 1811. He served as 
Flag-Lientenant to Sir G. Cockbiirn, in tbe West Indies, and after- 
wards in command of tbe Jasaur and Frolic ; and in 1845 be was 
granted a pension for wounds received in the service, 

Eichard Thornton. — I have now to speak of a gifted and promising 
young man, Mr, Eichard Thornton, of Bradford, who has lost his 
life by his zealous exertions to extend onr aoqnaintanoe witli the 
geography and geology of Eastern Africa. I am prond to say that 
Eichard Thornton received his scientific ednoation in the Eoyal 
School of Mines, over which I preside, and that, being desirous of 
accompanying Livingstone in his last explorations, I oonfidmiliy 
recommended him to the goodwill of the great traveller. When 
Livingstone last left our shores in March, 1858, young Thornton, 
then only nineteen^ years of age, accompanied him as geologist. 
Qualifying himself during the voyage and at tbe Cape of Good Hope 
in making astronomical calculations, and being also a good sketcher 
of ground and capable of constructing maps, be was as well adapted 
to lay down the physical geography of tbe Zambesi Eiver as to 
describe tbe various rocks which occupied its banks. 

In looking over his acourately*kept diaries, in which he never 
failed to register every fact, I find that he made upwards of 7000 
observations, to fijx relative geographical points and to determine 
altitudes, on tbe banks of the Zambeisi. In leaving the tertiary 
rocks of tbe Delta behind him, and in ascending that river to tbe 
rapids, be described numerous rocks of former igneous origin; and, 
still further inland, various seams of thick and good coal (of which 
tbe Portuguese inay very largely avail themselves) ; proving, by 
the associated fossil remains, that the coal was of tbe old and best 
age of that mineral. 

His health having failed, be was for a while estranged from tbe 
Zambesi expedition, through a partial misunderstanding between 
his chief and himself This having been completely done away 
with, when my young friend returned to work out and complete his 
labours in the Zambesi region, I should not here allude to it, if not 
to recount the important services he rendered in the mean time to 
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geographical and geological science, hj becomiBg ad interim the 
scientific companion of Baron C. von der Beckon, in his first survey 
of the Kilimandjaro Motintain, from Zanzibar and Mombas. 

* . Having recently examined the diary kept by Mr. Richard Thornton 
in that journey between Mombas and the highest point the travellers 
reached, and also on their return to Mombas, or between Ihe last 
days of June and the 10th of October, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the labour is so graphically detailed, every movement so aoon- 
mtely recorded, the transactions with the various native tribes so 
clearly explained, and every hour of the 1 20 days’ expedition so 
well accounted for, that, with the contoured map of the region whioh 
he prepared, together with many sketches of the form of the ground, 
I can really fancy myself, like his leader and himself, struggling to 
reach the snowy ecpxatorial summits. The numerous obstacles 
opposed by the native chiefs, and the manner in which, after so 
many showrys ” or palavers, all difficulties were overcome ; the 
perfect description of the habits and dresses of the natives — of the 
metamorphosed structure of the rocks — ^the vegetation of each zone of 
altitude — all these are given ; whilst every moment of clear weather 
in that humid region was devoted to star and lunar observations, or 
to theodolite measurements of altitude, and the fixing of relative 
geogi'aphical points. All this, too, was scrupulously performed 
by Thornton, notwithstanding occasional attacks of fever, to which 
the Baron and himself were subjected, 

I csannot hut hope that these diaries of an accurately minute 
philosopher, or at least large portions of them, will appear in print; 
for I have read few writings more instructive and characteristic. 
In fact, until Baron von der Deokeni and Thornton carried out this 
expedition, no other African traveller has ever had presented to 
him such a vast variety of scenes of nature, within so limited a 
compass, as those which are seen in ascending j&rom the eastern sea- 
board to the banana* groves on th^ skirts of the snow- clad peaks of 
Kilimandjaro. As the account of this first ascent has been given to 
Continental Europe in German, so we may rejoice that our Thornton’s 
English version of the same may soon appear; whilst Baron von 
der Decken, our Medallist of this year, unites with me in the ex- 
pression of admiration of the undaunted efforts and able assistance 
of his companion. 

In truth, in his letters to myself, besides what is noted down in 
his diaries, Thornton correctly described (and for the first time) 
the nature of each rook of that region; by whioh I clearly learned 
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that igneous rocks, whether syenites or porphyries, had penetrated 
, micaceous slaty metamorphic strata, and that streams of “vesicular 
lava, which occur on the flanks of the mountains, indicated clearly 
that the loftiest summits, now capped with snow, had been raised 
by the extrusion of a great subaerial volcano.* 
tf his life had been spared, this fine young man intended, as he 
wrote to me, to endeavour to traverse Afrida, and compare its East 
and West coasts with each other, as well as with its vast lacustrine 
centre. Anxious, however, to finish off in. the mean time those 
labours in the Zambesi which he had so far advanced, he rejoined 
his old chief Livingstone, and was on the point of completing the 
map of a mountainous tract on the north bank of the stream, when, 
in over-exerting Hmself, he fell a victim to that fever which has 
proved so fatal to our missionaries, to the devoted wife of Living- 
Atone, and which, ou more than One occasion, has nearly deprived 
Of life that great traveller himself. 

One of his companions for a time on the Zambesi, the Eev, 
Henry Bowley, in writing to me of the never-flagging zeal and 
unconquerable energy, as well as of the generous nature and high 
character of Eichard Thornton, adds : — Axe in hand, he would 
out himself a path to the top of a thickly-wooded mountain, never 
leaving it till the setting sun made further observations impossible.*’ 
In reviewing the journals and diaries of Biohard Thornton, I am 
lost in admiration of his patient labours of registration, when com- 
bined yatii his vivacity of description. With SUoh a ddine^tor in 
words as Thornton, and such an ariasf; AS Baines-^^ has sent 
home such admirable coloured drawings of South- African scenes, 
particularly of the falls of the Zambesi^ thCne of us who 
destined never to be able to; penetrate into the southern part of 
Africa, may quite realise to our mind’s eye the true characters of 
that grand continent. Through the devotion of the brothers and 
sisters of the deceased traveller, the whole of his voluminous notes 
and observations have, I am happy to say, been carefully copied 
out and transmitted to us ; and I am confident that eveiy one who 
ekkihines them will declare with myself, that Eichard Thornton was 
“SO giftbd and rising an explorer, that, had he lived, his indomitable 
zreal and hiS gtOat acquirements would have surely placed him in 
the front rank of men of science. He died on the 21st April, 18 6B, 
at the early age of tWenty-five years. 

^ J expedition, when Baron von der Dechen reached the greater 

MlitUCes, fie found in addition trachytes and obsidian. 
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E. Osborne Smith, — ^By the decease of my respected friend, Mr. 
E. Osborne Smith, the Gonncil has lost a valuable auxiliary, whether 
in the management of our finances, in preparing the annual Keports, 
or in every way rendering himself useful. Possessed of sound good 
sense, and endowed with a most genial disposition, he was truly an 
important link between the popular and scientific portions of our 
large body ; and on numerous occasions was of real service in calming 
irritation and in promoting harmony and goodwill among us. 

As the Treasui'or of the Club of the Society, his choorfulnoss and 
large-heartodnoss rendered him a general favourite; and all its 
members have united witix mo in deploring his loss, whilst they 
cherish the memory of his good deeds. Ho had been for many years 
the Actuary of the Holianco Life AsHurauco Ciompany, which office 
gave him full opportunity of displaying Ins mathematical abilities ; 
and it is believed that the laborious work of computing a long series 
of important and intricate calculations brought to a crisis the illness 
that terminated his well-spent and useful life. 

Mr. Oshorne Smith was a Follow of the Society of Antiq,uaries, 
and also of the Zoological, Statistical, and Ethnological Societies; 
and was a member of Council in the two last bodies, as well as in 
that of our own Society. Ho died on the 25th April, 1864, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, deeply regretted. 

Beriah Botfield. — ^Boriah Botfield, m.p., was a man of cultivated 
mind, who expended much of his large fortune in the promotion of 
antiquarian researches, and in' the publication of literary works of 
merit. The chief of these works are — various Tracts upon Biblio- 
graphy, communicated to the Philobihlion Society ; Prefaces to the 
first editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, and of the Sacred 
Scriptures; Stemmata Botevilliaiaa ; Expenses of England in ilie 
iBth and 14th centuries ; and Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of 
England. In addition to these, Mr, Botfield made various com- 
munications to the Sopiety of Antiquaries, which have been duly 
noticed by the President of that body, Earl Stanhope. 

William CuBirr. — William Cubitt, m.p., was one of the most 
marked of that class of good and earnest men who, owing their 
success in life to their own exertions, rise to posts of distinction. 
He began life as a seaman ; but in due time, following the bent of 
his genius, he studied architecture, and became a most suooessful 
builder. In truth, William Cubitt was the architect of his own 
fortune. He rose to the loftiest civic dignity of these kingdoms, 
attaining at the same time a seat in Parliament. Mr. Cubitt was 
so justly popular, and so much esteemed for his good sense, probity, 
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and engaging manners, that he was twice chosen Lord Mayor of 
London, and died infinitely regretted by a large circle of friends 
and admirers. 

John W^atkins Brett. — Though not the scientific originator of 
submarine telegraphy— an honour which was won by Professor 
Wheatstone* — Mr. Brett was distinguished by being the first to 
show, by the actual experiment of laying a gutta«porcha wire across 
the British Channel, in 1850, that the scheme was feasible. He 
had indeed called the attention of Government to the subject in 
1845, with the view of connecting Britain with her oolunios. Ho 
afterwards (1846-7) endeavoured in vain to cany exit his project 
under the Government of Louis Philippe, though ho had obtained 
a concession. At last, through his energy and ability, he obtained 
a renewal of tbe concession from Louis Napoleon ; and in 1860 an 
experimental line was submerged by Mr. Brett between Hover and 
Cape Griznez, by which the submarine message was sent from 
one country to another ; * The Times ' of the day remarking, the jest 
of yesterday has become the fact of to-day.” The present cable 
between Hover and Calais was laid in 1851, and the Hover and Ostend 
line in 1853 ; the latter under a concession from the King of the 
Belgians. The next trial was in the unknown depths of the 
Mediterranean, under concessions from the French and Sardinian 
Governments, and resulted, in 1864, in uniting the Island of Sar- 
dinia with the Continent of Europe. It would be superfluous to 
trace further Mr. Bretf s connexion’ with telegraphic enterprise : 
suffice it to say, fhat in 1866 he was mainly instrumental in forming 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, of which he was one of the 
directors. It is rare to find a highly cultivated taste for the fine 
arts combined with an enterprising mind, yet such was eminently 
the case with Mr. Brett, as proved by his well-known, choice and 
varied collection of works of art. Mr. Brett died on the 3rd of 
Hecember last, at the age of 58, bequeathing one-tenth of his large 
properly to charity, 

p. G. Puller. — 0. G. Puller, Esq., a respected friend of my own, 
wai one of the representatives of Hertfordshire. H© was a con- 
scientious, enlightened, and zealous Member of Parliament. He 
died most unexpectedly, after a very short illness. 

Arthur Paget.— Mr. Arthur Paget, the heir of a great esfete> was 

, ♦ Fromtlie year 1840 onwards Professor Wheatstone frmiliarized the pnhlic with 
the feasibility of Submarine Telegraphy. I have before me documents which 
leave ho doubt on this subject, abd a jury of the International Association at Paris 
. in 1 8S6 unhesitatingly assigned this scientific honour to Wheatstone. 

« 
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too early cut off : in the spirit of adventure and from love of 
geographical pursuits, he had visited America, the Pacific Islands, 
, Continental India, Java, with others of the Malayan Islands, and 
Northern Africa. In China, during our last operations against the 
Imperial Government, he served as a volunteer, sharing in the perils 
and privations of his military companions. 

The other deceased Fellows, who have not taken a prominent 
part in our proceedings, or have heen noted as authors or public 
characters, are — -Mr. Henry Ancell; Mr, Thomas Blackwell, an 
able Civil Engineer; Mr. David Barclay, Mr. William Jackson, 
Mr. George Lee, Mr. Thomas Molson, the Rev. W. Oxenham, 
Mr. Thomas Parr, tho Rev. G. C. Rowdon, Mr. John N. Ryder, 
Mr. W, Richardson, and Dr, Tronson.^ 


British Geography. 

Admrdty Swwys .^ — The Admiralty Surveys at home and abroad 
have made adequate progress during the past year, although, owing 
to the completion of some Coasts, and the retirement of officers, 
certain reductions have taken place. 

English Coast — Staff-Commander Calver, in the Porcupine^ has re- 
surveyed the estuary of the Thame's, a work which, owing to the 
shifting nature of the sands, was much required. He has sounded 
over an area of 240 square miles, and will, dxiring the present year, 
continue to trace the changes to the north-east, along tlie coasts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, till they disappear. The ever-changing cha- 
racter of the sands off these shores, and especially in the vicinity of 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, calls for continued activity on the part 
of our Surveyors; and under th© skilful and energetic superin« 
tendenoe of the officer charged with tJiis service it is hoped that all 
the requirements of navigation, vast as they are, will bo fully pro- 
vided for. Captain George Williams, in the Bann, has completely re- 
surveyed and elaborately sounded the Scilly Islands, vrithin a radius 
of 10 miles : his soundings cover an area of 550 square miles. During 
the present season h© will he employed in completing the deep-sea 
soundings on the south coast of England, between tbe Eddyston© 
and Portland. Commander George M. Alldiidge, in the Asp, has 

*•* I have learnt, too late for notice, that General Monteitli is dead. The labours 
pf tbis ^perienced geographer must be recorded next year. 

t ^ prepared by the Hydrographer, Capt. Richards, r.n. 
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SHFveyed CsterniartlierL Bay, with the rivers Taff and Towey ; thus 
completing the north shore of the Bristol Channel, This officer, 
after a long, active service, extending over thirty years, has retired, 
with his promotion, and has been snoceeded by Commander David 
Aird, who during the present season will continue the sounding of 
the southern shore of the Channel, between Minehead and Hartland 
Point, 

The Survey of the Western Hebrides, under Captain Otter, is 
satisfaptorily completed ; and no delay will take place in the publi- 
cation of this important part of the Scottish seaboard, on a scale 
commensurate with all the requirements of the seaman. There 
remains now to complete the entire western coast of Scoriand but a 
small portion of the Island of Tyree, Sketryvore, arid its off-lying 
dangers, with the deep-sea soundings in the same neighboiurhood, 
which, under the direction of Captain J. E. Bedford and Mr. Stanton, 
will no doubt be brought to a close by the end of this year. 

Captain Bedford and his Assistants, during the past season, have 
Surveyed 142 miles of the exposed coasts of Coll and Tyree ; and 
founded over an area of 137 square miles, besides other details. 

Commander Thomas has completed the shores of Benbecula and 
Harris, and retires with promotion after a long and unbrokem period 
of active service of over thirty years. 

TM Survey of the Channel Islands, imder Staff-Commander John 
Bichards, has made good progress during the past season, and is 
being continued with that care aud minuteness which a ooast4in@ 
bei^t wi& ^o Man^ necessarily requires. 

ifMsrfan^m^—ThQ Surveys in this sea and the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, under Captain Spratt, and Gommtoder Mansell, hav© 
steadily progressed dhring the pai^ year. The examination of the 
different banks in the Malta Channel, the Survey of Tripoli, and 
the Island and Channel of Corfu, are among the most important 
worlds which have been completed. It will be learned with regret 
by all geographers that Captain Spratt, who has passed the greater 
pari of his professional life in the active duties of the Mediterranean 
and for the last twelve years most ably conducted it, has 
resigned his iMportant commands The records of this Society have 
year by ydat feebly recorded the benefits which have been conferred 

* No stronger proof of the high estimation in which Capt. Spratt is held by 
men of science and art can be given, than that he was last year selected as the 
first out of many candidates in the list of the liiiie persons who are annually ad- 
aaaitted into the Athenseutn Clnha^s eminently disiinguisJied in sdence, letters, and 
th^ arts, or public service.” 
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ou science and navigation "by the energetic labours of this talented 
officer; but his works themselYes will remain an enduring monu- 
^ment of his skill and industiy for ages yet to come. 

Commander Mansell, the late coadjutor of Captain Spratt, has 
taken his place ; while Lieutenant-Commander Wilkinson has suc- 
ceeded to that of Commander ManselL 

JSfmfomMand, — Captain Orlehar, with his Assistants, has sur- 
veyed 114 miles of tlio eastern coast of Kewfoundland, between 
Cape Itaoe and Capo Spoar, inohiding plans of several bays and 
harbours, and has sounded over an area of 1330 square miles : his 
work is ill process of engraving. 

Nova Sootia. — The examination of this coast, under Captain Short- 
land, is rapidly diuwiug to a olu.vo. During the past season 125 
niilos of soa and harbour shores have been completed, and 177 square 
miles sounded over, 

Indm. — The West India Survey, under Mr. Parsons, in- 
cludes during the last year portions of the Islands of St, Vincent, 
Antigua, and St. Lucia, Mr, Parsons has now commenced the 
examination of Grenada, 

Bmrmda. — In consequence of the increased draught of our modem 
ships, and in order to ascertain whether any alteration has tahm 
place in the depth, consequent on the growth of the coral, it has 
been considered necessary to make a re-examination of some of the 
narrow and intricate channels leading to this important dep6t ; and 
Captain Pullen is now employed on this duty. 

Vancouver Idand* — It was announced in our last Annual Eeport 
that the Survey of this important island, with the adjacent epast of 
British Columbia, had been completed. The Hecate^ lately engaged 
on this duty, has ariived in England, and the work has been de- 
pdisited at the Admiralty, by whom it vdll he published im the 
benefit of navigation without delay. The fruits of tliis Survey are 
already apparent in idle rapid development of the resources of this 
region aa a coal ahd timber producing country, and also of its 
fisheries. A company is inootporated for the estobUshment of a 
graving-dock in the harbour of Esquimalt, which will have the effect 
of drawing to the Shores of this rising colony the ships of all nations 
from one end of the Pacific to the other. The Survey of the noridiem 
shores of British Columbia is being continued by Mr. Pmidei% 
late Chief- Assistant in the Hecate^ who. With an able staff, has 
already made good progress with the work. 

Auslralia . — Under the combined efforts of the four officers in 
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charge of the different Sixrvej^s, considerable progress has been 
made in the delineation of the shores of this great country ; the 
expenses being home e(jually by the Colonies and the Home Go- 
vernment. 

Commander Hntohisson, in South Australia, has completed the 
upper portion of Spencer Gulf, including 167 miles of coast, and 
has soimded over 964 square miles. He was, in his little vessel of 
100 tons, to leave South Austx'alia, and, passing round the eastern 
coast, by Torres Strait, take up the examination of the northern 
shore about Cambridge Gulf, that coast having lately been added to 
the territory of South Australia, 

Commander Cox, in Victoria, has completed the Survey of Port 
Phillip and its approaches, but has been considerably retarded in 
his little Vessel, of 65 tons, by the furious gales with which this 
part of Australia was visited during November and December, 
1863. On the coast of New South Wales, the Survey under Com- 
mander Sidney is proceeding as rapidly as the means at his disposal 
will allow ; hut in consequence of the wreck of H.M.S, Oiylieus at 
the entrance of Mannkau Harbour, in New Zealand, he was directed 
to proceed to that colony and make a re-survey of the dangerous 
bar of that harbour. This duty Commander Sidney has effected, 
and returned to his survey in Australia, The new Survey of the 
Mannkau Bar is in course of publication, 

Mr, Jeffery, in Queensland, has surveyed part of Hervey Bay 
and the entrance of Mary Kiver ; and, now that he has been pro- 
vided with a suitable vessel, no doubt the examination of the sea- 
coast of this thriving colony will advance rapidly. But by far the 
most important event which has occurred in the annals of Queens- 
land is the establishment of the new settlement at Cape York, in 
Torres Strait. The Government have lately dispatched a small 
detachment of Boyal Marines to commence this work ; and H.M.S. 
Salamander has been also sent from England to aid in the enterprise. 

Under these favourable circumstances, coupled with the daily 
increasing prosperity of Brisbane, and the rapid extension of the 
white population towards the north, we cannot doubt but that 
the whole eastern coast of Australia will ere long he opened up to 
navigatioii ;and commerce. In* truth, we are now beginning to reap 
the fruits of those long years of toil and industry — ^the rewards of 
that „skill, patience, and perseverance which produced to the world 
the magnificent survey of 800 miles pf channels within the reefs 
iGif this coast ; a survey which, when commenced, must have appeared 
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almost a hopeless undertaking, "but wMoh lias led to the opening of 
a safe highway, soon to become the beaten track between India and 
^ Australia. In connection therewith, let not the names of King and 
Blackwood, and Owen Stanley, be forgotten : well may 4he com- 
panions of these gifted men, who still remain, feel proud to have 
participated in a work which will ever remain a monument of their 
perseverance and their skill, and among Nautical Surveys will stand 
unrivalled. 

China and Japan. — ^The opening of new ports and the rapid exten- 
sion of the world’s commerce with these countries have taxed to the 
full the energies of our Surveyors during the past year. 

The Riflepan, under Mr, Heed, has been employed in defining the 
limits of the great central reefs which onoumbor the China Sea, and 
in clearing tlie two highways from Singapore to the north, viz. the 
N.E. and Palawan routes. This is a most important work, not 
only involving much time, but the greatest care and Tigilance : 
real dangers have been correctly placed, and many imaginary ones, 
hitherto a source of oonstent anxiety to the seaman, have been ex- 
punged from our charts. Still much remains to be done in both 
these gimt thoroughfares before they can be pronounced free from 
danger. It is with regret we learn that Mr. heed has been com- 
pelled through ill health to resign the command of this portion of 
the China Survey, which he has conducted with so much energy 
and ability. He has been superseded by Commander Ward, the 
officer wbo formerly commanded the Actmony engaged on a similar 
duty. 

The SwalloWy under Mr. Wilds, has been employed in the northern 
portion of the Chinese waters. Its commander has made new chro- 
nometrio measurements between Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
Yokuhama, and the Korea, and surveyed 700 miles of coaeWfee, 
including part of the Korean Archipelago; Ohin Chu Bay, on -ftie 
south coast of Shan-tung ; also the harbour of Amoy, a good plan 
of which was much required. 

The re-survey of the estuary of the Yangtsze Kiang is now in 
course of progress, great alterations having taken place in its shoals 
since the Survey of Captain Collinson in 1842. 

During the year 1863 twenty new Charts have been published by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, besides numerous addi- 
tions and corrections to others. The number of Charts pirinted 
during the same time has amounted to 150,517. Tide Tables have 
likewise been prepared by Stafi’-Commander Burdwood for 3000 
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places. Sailing Directions have been prepared by varions officers : 
for the South and East Coasts of Africa, by Captain de Horsey, 
E.]sr. ; for the Persian Gnlf, by Captain Constable and Lieutenant 
gtiffe, of the late Indian Navy ; and for the Gnlf of Aden and East* 
Coast of Arabia, by Commander Ward, late Indian Navy, A fourth 
edition of the ‘ China Pilot' has also been issued. This work has 
been thorouglily revised, and much additional information intro- 
duced from onr late Surveys of the Coasts of tlie Yellow Sea, the 
Gulfs of Pe-ohili and Lian-tung, the Sea and Isl^ds qf Japan, by 
Staff-Cominander King. The ‘ South American Pilot/ Part 1, is 
just complete, and contains directions for the Eastern Coast of 
America, fropi Cape Si Eoque to Eyenoh Gnayana, Staffi-Oom- 

Various other boots of Sailing Directions ar*e beihg i^evised or 
brought out anew, with all the dispatch which the means at the 
disposal of the department will permit, and the interests of naviga- 
tion so urgently call for. Lighthouse Lists for every coast havo 
also been published under the direction of Commander Dunsteivillo, 

:5 together with Hydrographic N otices of newly-discovered Books, 
Shoals, with other information useful to navigation in general. 

OednANOE Survey of the United Kingdom.* — T he Plans of the six; 
Northern Counties of England having been drawn on the large 
^scales of 25 and 6 inches to the mile, have been reduced to and 
engraved on the scale of 1 inch tp a mile; and although the 
engraving of the hill features upon a few sheets is not yet finislied, 
the htap of England and Wales, for all practical purposes, may be said 
to be finished and published. The 1-inoh map of Ireland, in outline, 
reduced from the 6-inch plans, has, al^Q been engmvcd and pub- 
lished ; together with many of the sheets with the hill features 
represented. 

In Scotland the survey of Buteshire, Eorfarshire, and Kincar- 
dineshire, on the large scale, was finished during the last year, and 
ppn^id^rable portions of Aberdeenshire and Argylosbire have also 
bein surveyed. All the southern portion of Scotland, including 
Perthshire and Eorfarshire, has been engraved and published on the 
l^nch soailcv The principal cultivated district of Scotland remainiBg 
f 0 be suiveyejd emends from Peterhead to Inverness ; and for the 
purpose pf e:xpedi|ing the work in this quarter, officers are stationed 

, ^ "T— " ; 

. .^,v ; ^ Prepared hy -Calonfl Sh, H, James, 
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at Aberdeen and Inverness, and another will shortly be sent to 
Banff. The importance of proceeding also as rapidly as possible 
with the snrvej of the Highlands, is now fully recognised; and 
•rooms have been prepared at Fort Augustus to receive another 
officers’ party. 

The publication of the Reports of the Royal Commission, and of 
several Select Committees of the House of Commons, has had the 
effect of fully enlightening the public as to the importance of 
having a complete cadastral or large survey of the United Kingdom. 
Last year Her Majesty’s Government gave directions for the whole 
of England and Wales, south of Yorkshire and Lancashire, to be re- 
surveyed, and the plans drawn on the scales of 25 and 6 inches to a 
mile, like those of Scotland ; and the ffrst vote for proceeding with 
this great work was passed by the House of Commons tliis year 
without opposition ; hut with an objection, on the part of some 
Members, to the insufficiency of the amount voted for prosecuting 
the purvey with the rapidity which is desired. 

The principal triangulation, and the initial levelling of the 
United Kingdom, have been published; and the Survey Depart- 
ment is therefore in a position to proceed with the detailed survey 
in any part of England and Wales. During the last year the suryey 
of Middlesex was finished, with the exception of the detail-plans of 
the city of London, which has already been published in outline, 
and large portions of the counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Hants have also been finished. The estimated 
cost of completing the Cadastral Suivoy of England and Wales is 
1,400,0001. ; but witli a grant amounting only to 75,000Z. for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, or about 25,0002. for England and Wales, it 
is obvious that the means is very disproportioned to the magnitude 
and cost of the work. 

The extension of the Triangulation of the United Kingdom into 
France and Belgium* was published in 1862. This was undertaken 
for the purpose of connecting our triangulation with that of Europe^ 
so that we now have a connected triangulation extending from the 
West of Ireland to the Ural Mountains, and the data for completing* 
an arc of parallel in the latitude of 52° n., extending over about 
72° of longitude. Operations are now in progress for determining 
the difference of longitude between selected stations along ffie 
course of the arc ; and as, on account of the personal equjitron ” 
of every observer, it is necessary that the same individual should be 
employed at every station, the Russian officers, Cplonel Forsch and 
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Captain Jilinski, of the Imperial Staff, who commenced their ohser- 
vations at the eastern extremitj- of ihe arc, are now working their 
way westward, and are expected to anive in this country to observe 
at Greenwich, Milford, and Yalentia in July next. 

The publication of the facsimile of Domesday Book by the Photo- 
Jaincographio process was finished last year. The original MSS. are 
contained in two volumes,, designated ‘ Great Domesday Book * and 
‘ Little Domesday Book,’ containing 760 and 900 pages respectively. 
The facsimile has, with one or two exceptions, been published by 
counties, in 32 volumes, and 10,280 volumes have already been 
printed. This copy of the Great Survey of ihe Conqtueror has been 
received with great satisfaction by the public ; and the production 
of a series of County Maps, showing the position of the several 
manors or properties mentioned in it, is now contemplated. 

Geoloqtoal StTRVET OP THE Uhited Kingbom.^ — ^Besidos an enume- 
ration of the new geological maps which have been published in 
the last year, of the Southern and Central Counties of England, and 
large portions of Ireland and the South of Scotland, I have ex- 
plained in my Report to Parliament, that in the coming years a 
sufficient number of surveyors will at once be employed in working 
out the structure of the Iforth of England. Whilst it is an obvious 
duty of the Geological Survey to develope the great mineral resources 
which exist in the northernmost English counties, the public must 
recollect that the Ordnance Maps of that region, on which alone 
our work can be carried out, have only recently been brought 
towards completion. Until this was effected, I deemed it to he 
highly desirable to finish off the geology of the districts around 
the ihetrcpolis, particularly witfi a view to ihe greater supply of 
water for a vast population from subterranean sources. Now, how- 
ever, that these southern districts have been geologically surveyed, 
no time will be lost in applying vigorously to the North the same 
processes as those by which the structure of Wales and the southern 
and central counties of England has been eliminated. In a few 
"years, therefore, I hope to see maps and sections published which 
will fully illustrate the older rocks of the lake regions of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, as well as of the rich coal-fields of York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland. 

New PuBLiOATToJis^-^In respect to. the publication of works on 
geographical Subjects within the last two years, I eanriot i psretend 
to have a due accjuaintance with many of them# The most remark- 
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able maps wtioli have oome into onr possessioia have been mentioned 
in the -Report of the Conncil; and a certain- nnmber of those which 
have been published abroad will be further alluded to in what I 
•have to say on various foreign countries. In addition to these, some 
of the maps and original articles in Petermann’s ‘ Miitheilungen * 
may be passed in review in this place. I would more especially 
mention the articles by the accomplished editor, on the physical and 
stAtistioal survey of the Austrian Empire, illustrated by nine 
coloured maps : Sartorius von Waltershaiison's survey of Etna, with 
a topographical map printed on the same shoot with a map of 
Kilimandjaro, as surveyed by 15aron G. von der Decken ; tbo two 
being given on the same scale to facilitate comparison between 
the two mountains; the articles by Petennann on the sea*bottom 
of tbo British seas and the cartography of the Mediterranean, 
as delineated in tho excellent maps of those regieriH in Btioler*H 
Atlas ; and, lastly, the maps in illustmtion of tho googmphioal and 
Oiher results of the Swedish expedition to Spitssbergen, With r^^ard 
to Brifish publioationsj there remain a few which seem to me to 
deserve a passing commendation in this Address. 

The Index Geographic us of Keiih Johnston; or an Alphabetical 
List of the principal places on the Glohe, with the latitudes and 
longitudes, is a most useful addition to every good library,^ 

Phillip’s New Imperial Library Atlas, edited by Messm. Bartho- 
lomew and Hughes, Bellows of our Society, is a oleorly-defilned and 
attractive work. The ohromo-lithographio colouring of the teaps Is 
effective, and the divisions are not obscured by the insertion of 
too many names. The accompanying Index Geographious at once 
enables the reader to find any place on the map. 

A work about to appear has just been put into my hands, entitled 
^ A System of Universal Geography/ by Dr. Muir of Glasgow, one 
of our youngest and most indiistriotm Associates. It forms a large 
volume, and conveys in a compendious stylo some of the latest 
information on the various countries of the earth. hVom its plan 
of arrangement the work appears to combine the advantages of a 
gaizjetteer and those of a text-book for schools and families. 

Mr. Murray has just published two volumes of the Travels of 
M. Mouhot, by his widow, a descendant of Mungo Park. The 
travels are in Siam, Lao, and Cambodia, and have near 100 beautiful 
illustrations : they describe the most remarkable ruins of temples 
and palaces which have ever been discovered, comparable only for 
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ip,9»griii5tt4^ t<? tl3,e Pyramids and temples of Egypt. The hoot is ^ 
dedioated to the Boyal Geographical Society, 

Mic* William Simpson, one of our Fellows, ^ho has spent much 
time in delineating the natural features of Upper India, the Hima- 
layas, Tibet, and Cashmere, has brought home a series of coloured 
paintings of great beauty, whic)|i, I hear, are about to be published. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, the fine scenery of 
Pajpootana, and the Falls of Gairaoppa, in Jfy8ore,are as strikmgly 
represented as numberlesS; buildings are elaborately and arfisticaUy 

^oxkel out, "V , 

J^ong ^ elementary publications, I may direct attrition 
to an useful little wort, by the Bev. Alexander Mackay, entitled 
^Elements of Modern Geography/ In a former Address I Yen- 
tured to commend the * Manual of Geography,’ by the same author ; 
and the present production is an improved and careful epitome of 
that work, which can be recommended as a text hook to be used 
in the educational establishments of the country. Considering that 
the author is— as I know myself— actively employed as a minister 
of religion in the heart of Aberdeenshire, remote from access to 
libraries and the great marts of knowledge! I cannot but admire the 
assiduity and research displayed in the preparation of this elementary 
treatise. 

. Mmign Cartogra^lvy, — On the detailed progress of Cartography in 
foreign countries I must delay the attempt to give a precis, except 
with respect to Russia 5 and on the great strides made hy the geo- 
graphers pf that empire I will presently dilate. It is, however, 
‘my duty to notice, that though engaged in a gallant and strenuous 
defence of their country, the Government of the ancient kingdom 
of Denmark did not omit to comply with our request, to transmit 
to our Society all the sheets of their Topographical Survey up to 
the time of their presentation. 

Of these maps, which when completed will number seventy sheets, 
about one-fourth are already finished and in our possession, and I can 
truly say that I never saw more beautiful specimens of cartography. 
They embrace, many details, more, indeed, than those of our own 
Ordnance Survey on the small scale, and are usefully combined with 
hydrographioal charts on the same scale, exhibiting the soundings 
and sand-banks ; an agreeable effect being produced by slightly tint- 
ing the water. Even on the scale of -g-iriirTj iuch tp a mile 
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and a quarter, all the eleTationd are delineated hj contour lines, 
their height in feet being given. Not only are the houses and farm- 
steads marked, but also the minor enclosures and wooded and marshy 
• tracts ; so that this map may be favourably compared with any work 
published by other and larger nations. Several excellent geological 
maps accompany this valuable donation to our Map Office. 

It also gratifies me to place on record a kind act of the Govern*^ 
ment of Copenhagen in acceding to a request I recently made 
through his Excellency the Danish Minister, M, Bille, when the 
Elbe was blockaded, to grant a passport to the Bhip iti which the 
river steamer of our Medallist, the llanovorian Baron 0* von dor 
Deokon, is to bo translated from Hamburgh to the East Uoait of 
Africa. The passport was at once sent, for happily fioicmtifle 
explorations wore considered as sacrod by the Danes as they were 
by the French when the Axtstrian fngate Momira was oiroumnavi- 
gating the globe during the Crimean war. 

We have to thank the PruMian Oovemmaut for traMmitting 
to us ihe detailed map of the course of the Weser, from its sources 
to its mouth. This map is On twenty-one sheets, on the scale of 
vTTTTi ^ three miles to an inch. 

Lastly, from Switzerland our excellent oonfaspondent, M» 
has transmitted for the Society a copy of the maps recently pub- 
lished by the Federal Posb-offioe department; representing the raih 
ways, postal routes, atid telegrapli stations of the ConMeration* 
The maps aro accompanied by a table of dktances betwemx the 
^ towns, and are remarkably clear and well executed. The important 
question of the determination of heights in Switzerland has much 
occupied the attention of Swiss geographers, and a committee has 
been appointed by the Federal Government to roconsider the sub- 
ject, in consequence of the levelling of railroad lines having shown 
a difference of 2 to 3 m^es from the determination m pvem in the 
offioial maps of General Dufour. 

Beceutt Peoobess of Geography m Bossia. — Judging fx'om the 
grandeur and importance of its operations, the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg may well be styled LnperiaL” He who will 
peruse the Compte-rendu of the proceedings of that body, as ably per- 
pared by the Secretary, M. 'BesohxmoS,* cannot fail to admire %b 
wide and laborious surveys which have been effected, the numb^ 
of valuable maps which have been prepared, and the various science 

♦ Translated into French irom the Buasiatj* 
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afiaiiated to geography which have been enriched by researches amid 
regions hitherto for the most part nnexplored by any traveller, 
and most imperfectly known to geographers, founded on the model 
of our own Society so recently as the year 1846, the Imperial 
Society of St, Petersburg has now, indeed, become a most important 
body under the presidency of the Grand Duke Constantine, assisted 
by that enlightened nautical surveyor and circumnavigator Admiral 

Whilst the practice in Ecgland, and our habits, have led us to 
sefarate ©toology and statistics from geography,— the parent Eoyal 
Sbici'elyj the Linnman and Zoological Societies, and the younger 
body the Ethnographical Society, gathering papers on the various^ 
subjects closely alMed fo geography, of 
St. Petersburg embraces all these cognate branches, and combines 
them with physical geography and travels ; separate sections for 
each subject being organized with separate presidents, irrespective 
of the officers and council of the general body. 

As I had the honour, when this Imperial Society was founded, 
of being named, in association with Humboldt and Bitter, one of 
the three first elected Foreign Honorary Members, simply because 
I had assisted in working out the structure of portions of that 
Tast empire, I naturally take sincere pleasure in pointing out to 
my Associates the successful strides which this body has made, and 
particularly in the last few yearSj in extending our acquaintance 
with large portions of Northern Asia, as well as in the construction 
of accurate maps, and the diffusion of sound knowledge in statistics, 
natural history, and ethnology. 

Independently of the justly famous measurement of an arc of 
the meiidian from the North Cape to the Black Sea, carried 
out by the astronomers and surveyors led by Struve and Tenner, 
on which I have dilated on previous occasions, the geographical 
explorations of Eastern Siberia and the borders of the Chinese 
Empire have been so conducted as to throw quite a new light on 
the physical geogi'aphy and natural history of those vast regions. 
These surveys were organized in so judicious a manner that they 
were almost certain to produce good fruits. Thus, while to M. 
Schwartz, of Dorpat, and his assistants, was entrusted the preparation 
of the topographical maps, to MM. Schmidt and Glehn were allotted 
all geological and mineralogical inquiries ; whilst M. Eadde, assisted 

, * Admiral Llitke has recently been advanced to the dignity of President of t’- 
ImperiiU Academy of Sciences, 
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by other able men, was responsible for the zoological and botanical 
departments. 

With snoh sound pre-arrangements we need not thereforo be 
surprised, that these explorers should have made observations 
which call for great changes in all pre-existing maps, and at 
the same time greatly enriched the domain of natuml history* 
Among the most important of the new features which oharaoteme 
these researches, and which are perspicuously pointed out by M* 
Besobrasoffj the following may bo mentioned. Tlie physical section 
of the East Siberian expedition has ascertained that many of the 
existing notions of the configuration of the vast basin watered by 
the great river Amur and its affluents are not only voiy inexact, 
but are often diametrically opposed to the truth. The connootlon, 
for example, of tlxo lofty mountains proceeding from the eastern 
side of the lake Baikal, and called Yablonoy, with thoso temod 
Stanovoy on the north-east, has no existonoo. On the contrary, it 
has been ascertained that in this r^on, as in the interior of o&er 
continents (a phenomenon to which Humboldt first directed atten- 
tion), the true parting of the waters often proceeds from compara- 
tively low plateaux situated among much lofrier mountains, through 
which the rivers escape in deep chasms. In this way fibie water- 
shed of Eastern Siberia is found to proceed from the north of frio 
lake Baikal, a little to the north of 66^ N. lat., and to throw off 
the affluents of tho^ Lena to the north, and those of tike Amur to the 
south. We also learn tliat in a more eastern or lower portion of 
the great Amur, the chain of Buroia has a different outline from that 
which has been assigned to ii The siiddon southward defleoiion 
of the mighty Amur from the Oossaek station of Pashkoff is deter- 
mined by a lofty mountain-ridge striking from oast to west, and 
not from north to south, as formerly represented on maps. Tliis 
streaan has, in &ot, found an issue by a profound fissure, witih pre- 
cipitous cliffs on either side, of which gorge it takes advantage. 
If we turn to the western portion of this region of Siberia, wo find 
that there also researches have produced a groat change in our 
previous knowledge. The form of the Saians Mountains, which 
range eastward from the Altai, has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, as determined by the observations of Schwartz and Kryjin^* 
Practical cartographers will consult with much profit the 
almost completed, of these hitherto ill-defined tracts, and, geoldgista 
are awaiting the description of the rocks and their contents, whilst 
ethnologists are looking for accounts of those ourioxts tribes of 
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Mongoliaii amd Eiisso-Cliiiiese Tartaxs, of wHoli tlie laie Mr. At^meoD 
and, liis relict liave giyen ns sncli lively sketches. ' In the mean time 
we may h© qnite sure that the splendid and abundant collections of 
animals andplants brought to St. Petersburg will be found to illustrate 
the direct dependence of the animal and vegetable products on the 
physioal geography and climatology of the region. It is by such a 
weE-devised and richly-endowed expedition as that of the Survey 
of Eastern Siberia that geography attains its highest distinctions ; 
and I am sure that all those whom I address will rejoice with me, 
that a Society founded on our model should in so few years have 
attained a distinction which entitles it to the grateful thanks and 
approval of all geographers. 

Whilst the Eussian Geographical Society has thus carried scien- 
tific explorations, and applied its science to newly-acquired, wild 
tracts in Northern Asia, and to important outlets for the commerce 
of tk© empire, its members have not been less actively employed 
in enriching their country with valuable data, in cartography, 
ethnology, and statistics. 

When I travelled in Eussia, upwards of twenty years ago, the 
greatest of aU desiderata, and which, as a geological explorer, I felt 
most, was the want of a good general map of the country. That 
work, which was commenced by the Imperial Geograpliioal Society 
ha haa been completed, and the map was issued for sale last 
year* This most important work, embracing the Caucasus, has 
been fbEowed by another still more scientific,^a GeograpHoal and 
Statistical Dictionary of the Empire, of which some parts have 
already been published. Thanks to the very numerous journeys 
and surveys which have been made, this Dictionary wiU be a strik- 
ing record of the substantial advances which Eussia has achieved in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In an Address like this, in which it is my duty to refer to 
geographical progress in many countries, I cannot do justice 
to the Imperial Society as regards numerous other subjects 
whicSr this body has, in the most exemplary manner, combined 
with the extension of the higher branches of physical science, 
Inquiries of real utility to the nation, such as in times gone by 
were executed in England by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, have been made in various branches of statistics, 
showing how zealously the Eussian Government is labouring to 
dispel i^oranee, and thus, by extending tine knowledge, te (Mrnble 
aH dbasses the better to appreciate and value the vast improvement, 
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amotmtiag to a sooial attd peaoefal reToiatioii tii tlio condition of 
tlie people, which, the present Emperor has so liberaiij and bene- 
ficially introdneed. Some of these good ineasiires were, indeed, on 
*the point of being oanied out in the western Goremments bordm^ 
ing on the kingdom of Poland, when the outburst of tixe insur- 
reotion in the latter seriously interfered with the deTdopment of 
i^e material prosperity and improvement of the country. 

In reference to the cstahlishment of telegraphic oommunioation 
with China across Siberia, in which, as I announced to you last 
year, our associate Mr. Grant was hnaily employed, it is satisfactory 
to know that the Bussian portion of the enterprise is so far oom- 
pletedy that the telegraph station at Irkutsk, distant 5700 miles from 
St. Petersburg, was opened five months ago (2nd Dooembor, 1803), 
and thus messages will be, as it ware, instanhtneously conveyed, 
which formerly required 23 days. To no country, indeed, is 
telegraphic communication of more vital eonsequonce than to 
Busaia# in which a Government mosi^ger, oartying fee most im- 
portant despatch, would have oeoupied a month in oonTcying feat 
which is now the affair of hours, if not of minutes** 

Eurther resixLts of the oicpeditioh o£ Eastern Siberia and fee 
borders of China, including aU the rivet^system of fee Amro:, have 
recently appeared in fee publication of a large map in 7 sheets, on 
the scale of 40 versts to an inch. Tliis work, executed by M. 
Schwartzf, is accompanied by a general detailed ap 0 rfi, ’Kre same 
author has also prepared a cheaper map on a smaller scale and em- 
bracing a much larger region of Siberia. M. Schebunin has executed 
a detailed map, on fee scale of 6 versts to an inch, of Sakhalin, 
which shows great changes in fee form which has been girm to 
this laige island j.n aU preceding maps; he also contemplates de^ 


♦ In the laiaty-ac^tiired territory of Isstem Slterta a new cdoiqr hsit been 
fbuaded, to the south of the Amur, ou the Uouri Kiver which waters the riohcBt 
country of that region. 

The general reader as well as the geographer ivill !)e highly gratified by a 
perusal of the work of Le Comte Henri Russell-Killough, entitlea ^Sehemille 
Lieaes h travers FAsie et I’Oc<fanie * (Paris, Lfhraxre Haebettc, 1664), which 
the author has transmitted to me since the Aoimvemry. The authoris journey 
across Siberia and the Desert of Gobi, in the depth of winter, is in fne contrast 
to his descent in the summer of the great river Amur to its mouth, amid 
most luxuriant and magnificent vegetation. I cite this work, when yaking of 
the geographical researches of the Bussians, as giving so attracrive a de«ii|Sou 
of the scenery as to render many a traveller anxious to visit that maghifit^nt 
pgantic stream, the Aiunr, during those months when it is open In navigaSh. Ih 
short, whether as respects Baatem Siberia, China, Japan, our AustmUim Colonies, 
or our Indian Empire, I gladly commend the work of Comte Henri Bussell as a 
gpjaplfie sketch by a quick ohservm^ and a livriy and agreefeM ifttieu 
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tailed maps of other tracts, including the course of the ri'V’ers 
Amgun and Bureia. 

From the researches of M. Schmidt the geologist, aided hy the 
botanist Grlehn and the topographer Sohebunin, we learn that the 
region beyond the Sea of Baikal is distinguished by a gi'eat Yariety 
of geological formations* Ciystalline rooks, however, abound, and 
the unaltered sedimentary fossiliferous formations are much less 
extended. Among the latter, the Devonian and Jurassic deposits 
have been best recognised. The latter has the petrographioal 
ehiftraotena of the Jurassic rooks of the Caucasus, and contains 
oe^in beds of coal, which in one spot is said to pass into graphite* 
Further eastward, and along the Saigon or chief mountains, aiid on the 
Amur below the junction of the Zeia, there are spread out great fresh- 
water formations of tertiary age, whilst in the great island of Sakha- 
lin very recent marine tertiaries repose on true chalk and cretaceous 
deposits* Having discovered what he believes to he many tran- 
sitions between crystalline rocks and unaltered sediments with 
fossils j M. Schmidt is of opinion that all such changes have been 
brought about in an aqueous manner, and not by any plutonic 
or igneous action. The ingenious author is obliged, however, to 
admit the existence of obsidian in one place, and has not yet deve- 
loped Ms proofs in favour of his novel system, in which, if Ihav^e not 
been misinformed, he seems to carry the* ohemidal and Neptunio ideas 
of Bischoff to what I cannot hut consider an extravagant length. 

From such theoretic speculations it is indeed comforting to 
myself, as a practical geologist, to turn to the more recent labours 
of my distinguished friend M.' Ahioh in the peninsula Apoheron and 
the adjacent parts of the Caspian Sea. There, the apparition of new 
islands in the sea, and the eruption of the mud volcanoes on land, 
show, according to him, the close connection which exists, in a 
natural history point of view,- between the ancient igneous pheno- 
mena so apparent throughout the Caucasus and the analogous hut 
much more puny eruptions of the present day, as exhibited in the 
north-eastern flank of that great’ chain, where one of the islands 
(Kouman) was thrown up in 1861* 

After five years of active labour and assiduous researches iuEastem 
Siberia and in regions rarely visited before, and some where no 
naturalist had preceded him, M. Eadde has, as it were, completed 
our acquaintance with the zoology of these vast regions, parts of 
which only had been visited by Pallas, Middendorft*, and Voznes- 
sensky, and recently by Maaqk and Schrenk. The last of these tra- 
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Tellers gave indeed an excellent idea of the natural history of the 
region of the Amur ; hut M. Badde has done more, in gathering 
together a complete fauna of Eastern Siberia. He has prepared 
*2foo-geographioal maps of all the regions he traversed, in which he 
has shown, by means of colours, the limits of the range of each 
group of animals.^ His comprehensive geographical researches, 
which led hitn to divide Horthem Asia into three zoological and 
botanical zones, are of a high order of merit. These regions are 
Siberia proper, to the southern limit of which the reindeer ranges, 
and in which the Siberian cedar grows ; the region of the Mon- 
golian Steppe ; and the region of Northern Manclmria. 

Confirmed as those grand zoological deductions are by the deter- 
mination of the collateral plants of each, I am lod to bolievo that, 
since the earlier days of Hiunboldt, there is no work on natural 
history which has more tended to complete the general views of 
the true physical geographer. This grand publication of M. Kadde 
has directly resulted from the direction of the Imperial Geographical 
Society and the support of the Government; and we hope soon to 
be able to admire the illustrations of numerous natural types hitherto 
wholly unknown to men of science. 

Another contribution to the physical knowledge, of these 
countries is a pamphlet on the climate, by my valued friend 
M. Middendorjff, the jt^slly-oelobrated traveller in Northern Siberia. 
The work entitled * La Oontr^e de TAmour,’ by M. Maximowics?, is 
also a most important addition to the literature of the Geography 
and Natural History of Siberia. 

Irrespective of natural history as a branch of geography, one 
phenomenon has been brought out in strong relief hy the physical 
section of the expedition to Eastern Siberia, viz., that in the basin of 
the Amur, as in the island of Sakhalin, the right bank of the river 
is steep and precipitous, and the left bank low amd flat. I pointed 
out the same phenomenon twenty years ago in regard to the great 
rivers Volga, Oka, &o., in European Russia.* The probable explana- 
tion of this striking phenomenon is that the flat regions on the left 
bank of each river were formerly broad riverine sheets, and by the ele- 
vation of land, the destruction of forests, and other causes, have been 
so desiccated that the waters have at length found their natural 
boundary in the escarpment of rooks which rise successively feou^ 
the low regions of the north, to the loftier ranges of the sohtK. 


* See ^Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. pp. 21, 650. 
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An e^edition under M. Anosoff in searcli of a gold region on 
ike Okinese frontier, reported as snck by fngitiTes, kas returned 
witkout success. Tkey found tkat tins ixact bad been extensively ^ 
wasked for gold, and, from tke remains of buildings, &o., it is * 
supposed tkis district of country kad been occupied by a powerful 
people, but tke gold seems to kave been nearly exkausted. 

In further developing tke geography of Idie Kirgliis countries 
between tke Bussian and Okinese boundaries, tke Imperial Geo- 
graphical Sodety have been so fortunate as to secure the secrvices 
of M. O. Stmve, who, assisted by M, Petamine, an accomplished 
Oossack, has been for some time exploring tke water system of 
the Black Irtysh, and who, wken last keii^d of, had passed tke 
mountains, containing graj^kite, wkiek se^atrate tke basins of 
Baikal and Tsssai-San. Tke great lake of^ Tszoi-San witk ifei: 
fiskeries kad already been occupied by Eussia; it receives no 
streams from tke nortk ; tke basin' of tke Black Irtysh is entirely 
distinct from tkat of the TJlangur. Tke explorers found tke 
mountains of tke South Altai to be muck nearer to tke Lake Marka 
than is represented on maps; tkis highly picturesque sheet of 
water being embosomed in iofty mountains. In these Asiatic 
explorations tke Transilian, or country of tke seven rivers (Semi- 
vetokurl) j must not be forgotten as having keen examined by 
Colonel Gokibeff and Colonel Babkoff at tke east end of tke Lake 
of Tszai-San. 

Cc^l has been found in the mountains of Earatan by Ocdonel 
Tokemiaieff, which, though of poor quality, may prove of im- 
pOitakee to Btsiia in feediing her new flotilla on tke Sea of Aral, 
with fuel by transit along tke great rivear Syr Barie Tke present 
supply of coal for tke Aral region comes from tke coairfield of tke 
Bonetz in South Eussia, a distance of about 1200 miles over tke 
Caspian Sea and Besert of Ust IJrt. 

Among tke important expeditions recently undertaken and 
directed by tke Imperial Geographical Society is tkat wkiok, under 
Ike guidamoe of tke eminent naturalist M, Baer, aided by liiL Eadde, 
kas examined tke Sea of A2:of. AE tke results of tkis inquiry are 
not yet fully known ; but whilst we ascertain that tke amount of 
sediment and detritus poured out by the Don and other streams 
into this inlakd sea necessarily diminishes the depth of its waters, 
yet, tkis operation not being so rapid as some persons kave sup^^ 
posed, a long period will elapse before navigation will be mate- 
rially impeded. 
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TliB conolusion of the Russian repoit had not reached me when 
this Address -was read; but in the part transnaitted I am glad to 
find that the eulogies whioh* I passed, at the last Anniversaiy, on 
fhe, labours of M. Khanybofif and the Bussian Expedition in Persia 
quite accord with the well-digested analysis of M. Besobrasofif. 

A» 9 aJia;.-^We hare beau much gratified witbin the last few months 
by the lively and exciting narrative of his journey across Arabia, 
given to us by Mr. Gifford Palgravo. This enterprising traveller, 
who took high honours at Oxford, and has since been a wanderer 
over many regions of Asia, traveUod in the oliaraotor-of a i)hy- 
sician aoross the northern and central parts of this great, but 
little known, peninsula ; and, with the oxc'eption of Major Sadleir, 
who is doseribed as having travelled with the silence of a bale of 
goods in traimiti, ho is the only one of modem explorers, who, cross- 
ing the very heart of the country, emerged on the Persian Gulf. 

Although Mr. Palgrave has fixed no latitudes nor longitudesi, he yet 
travelled far beyond the adventurous WaUjn ofEinlaad, who only 
reached HaiL His sketch of the people of the inland kingdom of 
theWahabites, and their capital Eiadh, and the clear distinotion he 
draws between the wandering Bedonins and the regularly governed, 
civilised, and strict Wahabite Mahomedans who live in the central 
towns, are so very instmotive, that the Council have wamaly approved 
his labours by conferring on him a testimonial. I trust that Mr. 
Palgrave will elaborate tbo eloquent communication he made to us, 
and which is given verbatim in Vol. viii. p. 67, of our Prooeedinga, 
by producing a work worthy of his abilities and research, I can truly 
say that on no occasion have I seen the Fellows of the Geographical 
Society more gratified and excited, than when Mr. Palgrave narrated 
Idffl iadventuies in orossiag Arabia ^ and surely; as respeofeed the deep 
interest created, I was fdly borne out when I temaed his narrative 
the Thousand and Second Arabian Night’s Tale I 

Little as we know of the interior of Semthem Arabia, I am 
reminded hy my friend, the Eev. C. Forster, that there are evidences 
tending to sustain the accuraoy of Ptolemy, when he speaks of four 
riverss in that region. In the parts of Arabia traversed by Mr> 
Palgrave a river, after fertilising whole vall^s, disappears mder 
the sands, and re^appears no- more. So is it in the south. Fo?,;ev6n 
on that very coast, so weU, surveyed by the ship PaUmnts, and where 
no rivers, were discovered, a river, the mouth of which is lest tuider 
vas discovered by the late Eev. Thomas Brooc^an. whq 
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eiainined ttat coast in an Arab dhow, proceeding from Aden to Shebr, 
and landing oontinnally in spots wbere no large sliip (like the Pdi- 
mrus) could approach. This river is considered hy Mr. Forster to 
be the Oaiia Canim of Ptolemy ; and a lithographic sketch of it is 
given in his ‘ Sinai Photographed,’ and is described at pp. 349, 852 
of that work. Mr. Forster further believes, from the accounts given 
to Mr. Broookman, that another of Ptolemy’s four rivers, the Prion, 
runs parallel to the coast-ridge, and is lost in interior sands. Not 
pretending to give any opinion upon the question of whether these 
rivers be really two of those mentioned by Ptolemy, it is gratifying 
to fed thfftj as in Africa, so in Arabia, modem discoveries go to Hus- 
t.a.In the accuracy of that great ancient geographer. 

IGndostaft.— The Eeport of the operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India during 1862-63, is full of interesting professional 
details. This great Survey, which was commenced upwards of My 
years ago, and which has since been so ably conducted by our distin- 
guished Associates, Sir George Everest and Sir Andrew Waugh, is 
one of the most important results of our rule in India ; and the present 
Eeport by Major J. T. Walker, e.b., as one of a series containing.,the 
history of the Survey, is of great value. In addition to the general 
review of the proceedings for the year, it contains two Eeports, 
which are complete in themselves and of Special interest, namely, 
aatecofet by Mr. 0. Lane of a portion of Independent Tipperah, 
and a reconnaissance, by Captain J. P. Basevi, E.E., f.e.q.s., of a 
portion of Jyepore, in Qondwana. These are parts of India hitherto 
unknown, and which have never before been visited or mapped. 

The important observations of Captain Godwin- Austen on the 
region of the Western Himalayas will be commented on under the 
head of Glairiers (p. 221), 

Major Showers, of the Indian Army, has recently published 
some interesting letters upon two practical questions connected 
with the geography of India : the one refers to the terminus of 
the Madras Eailway on the Malabar coast — the other to the pro- 
j|osed port at Sedashegur. Major Showers gives good reason 
leS' preferring Narakal — 6 miles north of Corhin, as the ocean 
terminus of the railway — to Beypoor, which is 80 miles farther to 
the northward, the latter being an open roadstead exposed to the 
full force of the south-west monsoon; whilst at the former place, 
the sea within the area of a square league, forming the anahorage, 
is in all weathers perfectly calm. If the account which Major 
Showers gives of this locality be correct — and he appejurs to write 
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from personal observation as well as on the authority of the resident 
Marine Officers — the calmness of the sea along the Narakal shore is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of physical geography in 
the world, and well merits further investigation. With respect to 
Sedashegur, which is regarded with so much interest at present, as 
the proposed outlet for all ihe cotton-produce of the Southern Mah- 
rattfim country, Major Showers’s opinion is decidedly unfavourable. 
He shows, in the first place, that the construction of a breakwater 
in the open sea, without which the poit would be inaccessible during 
the monsoons, would be attended with the utmost difficulty, owing,’ 
on the one hand, to a sea-bottom of soft yielding mud, and, on the 
other, to the working season being limited to an interval of seven 
or eight months’ duration ; and ho shows, in the second place, that if 
the port wore formed, it would ho almost impossible to maintain a 
regular communication with the interior, owing to the natural 
obstacles — especially from floods~~aS 'well as the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the surrounding traOt of country, 

Swinhoe, who had well prepared himself for such 
a task by a long residence in China, has given us a very clear 
account of the geography, ethnology^ and natural history of this 
island. The value of this communication from H.M. Vice-Consul 
at Formosa was pointed out at length to the Society by Admiral 
Collinson, who formerly surveyed its shores, and by Sir Harry 
Parkes, who gave to Ihe meeting an instructive sketch of the history 
of European, Chinese, and Japanese relations with the islanders. 
The prospects of increased trade with this large and fertile island, 
now that it is opened under Lord Elgin’s treaty to Europeans, were 
discussed, and the statements of Mr. Swinhoe confirmed regarding 
the superiority, as ports, of Tam-Suy and Ta-Kow to the port Taiwan, 
which was the one originally selected.* 

25W AroMpelce^o^-^Atihe meeting of the 8th June, 1868, we 
were gratified by the reading of a Memoir from the pen of that 
eminent naturalist, Mr. A. B. Wallace, on the Malayan or Indo- 
Australian Arohipelago.f After eight years, passed in that highly- 
interesting region of islands of all dimensions, from the vast and 
still little known Borneo, and the still less known New Guinea, to 
the remote and semi-barbarous Timor, Mr. Wallace came before tts 
with a well-established natural boundary-line between one large' 

* See ‘Proceedings Royal Geog. Soc./ vol. viii. p. 23; also ‘Proceedings of 
British Association for Advancement of Science,* Newcastle Meeting, 1863. 

t See Proc., vol. vii. p. 206. 
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jregipn of ike islands of the Archipelago and another; the one being 
Asiatic by its animal and Togetable life, the other haTing an Atmtaro- 
Malayan type. ’ 

Indicating how the Asiatio Islands were probably once connected 
as terra firma, and pointing to the various oscillations of the surfece, 
in these lands so replete with volcanoes, Mr. Wallace happily shows 
how, by simply traversing one gut or channel occupied hy a deep 
sea, only 15 miles wide (between Bali and Lombok), the traveller is 
at once transported hi^om the Asiatio to the Anstralian kingdom of 
natural history. This physical separation he considers to be one 
of great antiqnily, whilst the separation of the mass of Amatio lends 
to the west of it into innumerable smaller parts (yet all being a 
community of Asiatio type), is viewed as being of posterior date. 

Whilst this philosophic Memoir naturally gave great satisj&ioti<m 
to my learned and sagacious friend, Mr, John Orawftu’d,^ who lias 
passed many years in the Indian Archipelago, I must also he allowed 
to say that it gave equal satisfaction to myself, from the skilful manner 
in which the author brought to hear all his lore in the various 
branches of natural history, to sustain his grand geological induc- 
tions as to the enormous changes which have successively occurred 
in the physical geography of those diversified regions* 

It is, indeed, to he remembered with, pride (particularly by us^ 
who cheered on Mr. Wallace when he left these shores ten years 
ago bn his adventurous travels), that no such results as these could 
have been laid before geographers when the sciences of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology were in their infimoy. The work of Mr. 
Wallace is.,, therefore, a true index of the advance which has boon 
made in geography, in the correlation of the most arduous and 
extensive researches and observations of the traveller and statist 
with every branch of natural history science. 

Australasia , — The great and important discoveries made in hitherto 
unexplored tracts of Australia having been largely dwelt upon in 
last year’s Address, I will confine myself now to mentioning several 
collateral subjects, which have recently been brought forward in 
re^pfeot to that vast portion of the terrestrial surface of the globe. 

The intention, to which I alluded at the last Anniversary, of colo- 
nising portions of North Australia hy South Australian settlers, to 
proceed thither hy sea, is about to he carried into effect. A North 


T most valuable work, ‘A Descriptive Dictionary of the 

1866Xirith a map 
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Ausiraliaii Settlem$iit OoanpaBy Las, indeed, been forined, tlie cLair- 
man of wWoL is Sir EicLard Graves McDonnell, tbe late Governor 
of South Anstralia, and under whose administration M‘Douall Stuart 
•made that remartable journey from Adelaide to the Indian Ocean,* 
which has led his brother colonists to make this great venture. If 
success should attend the bold enterprise, whether brought about 
by a settlement in Van Diemen’s Gulf, or in the Queen’s Channel of 
Cambridge Gulf — ^the latter of which I should think much preferable 
(see my last Address) — ^then it is almost certain that a separate North 
Australian Colony must be established, inasmuch as it will he im- 
possible that the Government of Adelaide should rule a population 
separated from them by a distance of ISOO miles, much of the inter- 
vening space consisting of tracts of almost impassable sands and 
forests. 

If such a colony should be established, and it bo alter wards found 
impracticable for Englishmen to labour in the open air in so warm a 
latitud^i 1 trust that Hindoos, Malays, or Chinese may b© used for 
that pujfK^s©; for, by whatever m^s effected^ I shlJl rejoice in 
seeing the realisation of a project, which I have advocated at meetings 
of this Society for many years?* I am fully persuaded that, with the 
rich products of that region, the fine Tmys of &e lea on the south 
shore of the great Indian Ocean must, sooner or later, be occupied 
by a great maritime nation like our own, which already possesses 
the other three sides of this vast continent. ‘ 

Already, indeed, we know that, under the auspices of the Governor 
of Queensland, Sir George Bowen, and for the purposes of .trade 
and commerce, a new settlement has been made at Cape York, the 
northernmost point of this continent* From the sjame authori'^ We 
learn the results of the important naval survey of the inside of the 
Great Bamor Eeef, m completed by Commander Eobinsom On this 
point I must refer you to the full explanatory eomments of Sir 
Oharles Nicholson and the Hydrographeor, Captain Eichards, as given 
in the report of tixe meeting on the 11th April last, which is to be 
seen in our Proooedings. 

We now know, ftom the high authority of Captain Eicharda him- 
self, that, although twenty years ago the inner route from Cape York 
to Moreton Bay was the most iniarioate passage in the world, it is 

* Whilst these slieets are passing through the press I have receired copies of 
the ‘Journals of J. M*Donall Stuart/ which have just been pnbiishfed. in a 
handsome volume, by Messrs. Saunders and OtJey ; edited hy ^r,.; pd 

illustrated by Mr. .Ingas, with an excellent map by Weller. ThI work ought to 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Australian exploraifiom 
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HOW roudered as navigable as the EngUdi Oh^mel, Ihamibs^ fte 
labows of our naval surveyors. It was, indeed^ most gratiifying% 
hnd Captain Eichards oharacterising that survey as one of the most 
gigantic and splendid undertakings ever out by any nation;* 

and 1 repeat, what I have said before, that every true geographer 
Will gratefully cherish the recollection of those bold and sMflil 
seamen, Captain P. Price Blackwood, Captain Owen Stanley, and 
their successors, through whom the east coast of Australia has been 
opened Out to the navigation of the world. 

The mooted question of the extent to which the successful propa- 
gallon q( flocks of sheep can he carried in advancing towards the 
Equator from our old settlements in Australia, which was vigorously 
discussed last year, particularly when the journeys of Londsborough 
and ]i|p£.inlay were under our notice, has been revived, and wiJpl no 
doubt continue rmder discussion until the perseverance of our 
Countrymen shall have decidedly settled that limit by experience. 
As far as ascertained data go, it had been found that in Australia 
sheep have thriven up to 19® south latitude, which alone gives us an 
enormous range for the flocks of new settlers. 

Amid the few regions of which we have acquired little or no 
additional knowledge in the last quarter of a century, we may cer- 
tainly place ISTew Guinea. Hence it gave me much pleasure when 
the attention of the Council was directed to a proposal of Sir Charles 
‘Nicholson to endeavour to explore the southern coasts, hays, and 
rivers of that great mass of land, from the new settlement of Cape 
York, I trust that the Admiralty (looking Only to the natrow 
channel which separates New Guinea from Cape York) will lend 
a helping hand in such a survey, as soon as circumstances will 
pemut. 

Wm Zedlmd, — ^From Australia and tracts lying to the north of it, 
let us turn to the southern portion of Australasia, New Zealand ; 
where, despite the war which has unfortunately prevailed in the 
northern island of the group, gi’eat advances have been made in 
delineating the physical geography and geological stinoture of the 
provinces of Canterbury and Otago, in the middle island. 

Three Papers of great interest have been communicated to 
the Society, which throw additional light upon the physical 
geography of the hitherto unsurveyed districts of the great 
middle island of New Zealand, and contain new facts fllus- 
trative of glacial action. I consider it, indeed, to he a fortunate 
circumstance for our science, that these regions should have been 
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visited by suoL. men as Dr. Hector, Mr. M‘Kerrow, and Dr. Haast. 
We may now compare tbeir observations witb those of Professor 
James Forbes and others in the Alpine regions, and those of Dr. 
• Thomson and Dr. Hooker in the Himalaya Maintains, of which I 
shall have occasion to speak at some length in explanation of my 
own views as a. geologist upon this interesting topic of glttoial 
action. 

The first of these papers to which I call your attention is that 
which relates to the sncoessful journey across the province of Otago, 
by my friend Dr. Hector, so distinguished already by hie explo- 
rations in North America and British Columbia. Leaving the town 
of Oamaru, his party proceeded by the right bank of the Waitaki 
Biver, and then, following the course of the tributary Aburiri, crossed 
Bobinson’s Saddle. At the Wanaka Lake tho party left the outposts 
of the settlers, and proceeded into the terra incognita by way of tho 
Matukituki Biver, which empties itself into the lake upon its 
wpsfem shore. Forming a central damp here, Br. Hector with 
two tnen proceeded up the Talley, and after exploting in a hbitherly 
direction, without success, for an available route, advanced on 
foot, and reached the glaciers which form the source of the river. 
Ascending a saddle-shaped mountain by a steep clMb, pha^ly oTer 
the glacier, they found its elevation to be 5500 feet above the Sea. 
The view obtained of the mountains was extensive and grand; 
Mount Aspiring, enveloped in ice, 10,000 feet high, on the right ; 
and Mount Eiohards, with its enormous glacier which forms Ihe 
source "of the Jackson, on the left. It was here that the track of 
gigantic birds, supposed to be the Dinomis, which was first taken 
for a native pathway, was observed. After a vain endeaVouf to 
follow the course of the Jackson Biver to the sea, owing to the den- 
sity of the woods, they were compelled to return, having reached a 
point 8 infles feom the west coast. 

Another Paper on New Zealand is a Beoonnaissance Survey of 
the Lake districts of the Otago province, by Mr. M^Kerrow, who 
states that 4833 sq;Uare idiles have been surveyed and classified into 
Pasture, Forest, Lake, Barren, and Swamp. Tile bearings of the 
survey from the time meridian and a datum line for altitudes are 
given. /In his remarks upon the configuration of the country,; Mr. 
M*Kerrow calls attention to the great and sudden differences of 
elevation that diversify its surface. The mountains rise from 4000 
to 9000 feet, and the line of perpetual congelation in that latitude 
has been determined to be 8000 feet. The mountain-ridges lying 

VOL. viir. T 
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m s.s.w» direotioix, are direo% atlrwc^t ttte fea^fc ofjtJie 

prevailing wind from tlie Pacific Ocean j and it vras noticed iiiltt 
tke snoif^-liiie on. tlie nortb-^west side*(t}:ire side exposed to iiie wind) 
of tlie, monntam-rid^^ wm blgber tkaB npoa thie fsotitb-east or-" 
tfie Weltered side ; tfins showing tbat tbe wind bas a very decidid 
infinenoe in producing tbis effect. The flood-marks show a rke 
and fall of water almost incredible, and tbe deltas at tbe moutbs of 
the rivers are invariably and rapidly advancing into tbe lakes. 

. Tbe value of tbe latter as reservoirs, restraining the floods, is par- 
ticularly expatiated upon^ and tibe greater extent of tbe lakes at a 
former period is pointed out ; while attention is called to tbe varied 
influences at work wbiob produce a condition of “ unstable equili- 
brium ” in tbe atmosphere, producing storms of great violence. 

Tbe third Paper is a most, important account of ibe highly 
interesting journeys of tbe provincial geologist, Dr. Haast^ of whose 
deeds I was led to augur most favourably, in consequence of the 
high character wbiob be brought with him from Tienna, as testified 
to me in a letter from my eminent friend, M. von Haidinger. 
Ip tbe year 18 6X, tbe rivers Ashburton and Eangitata were traced 
by Dr. Haast to their sources in Moitnts Arrowsmith and Tyndall. 
In 1862, tbe ootirse of tbe Eiver Tengawai was followed, and the 
mountain-range crossed to Lake Tekapo, tbe affluents cf which were 
traced to the Godley Glacier and Mount Darwin. Labe Pukaki 
visited, and its sources in tbe declivities of Mount Cook ascertained ; 
and the Naumann Eange j from whence tbe Dobson and Hawkins inke 
their rise and flow into Lake Obau, was explored. 

In 1863, Dr. Haast proceeded from tbe Oribi Eiver along tbe 
coast to fbe Waitaki Eiver, which be ascended, »and followed tb6 
cpp^Sje: of its %st tributary on the left bank (tbe Abumi) to its 
source, visiting also tbe western shore of tbe Obau Lake. Tbe 
Hawea Lake was crossed from south to north, and tbe Eiver Hunter 
explored to its source in Mount Ward. Lastly, the Wanaka Lake 
was traversed ; tbe Eiver Makarora traced to its ongin, from whence 
be crossed over a pass, 1012 feet above tbe sea, and descending a 
river (wbiob has since very properly been called tbe Haast), be 
reached tbe western shore of the island near Open Bay. 

As a geueral commentary upon these remarkable journeys 
Haast obs^l’yo^ Jike^^^^ a longitudinal mountaan- 

obam of great imaguitude, forming tbe watershed of tbe island, 
JM3 from north-east to south-west. The continuity of tbis chain 
is broken ibrougb only in a very few places, otherwise it presents 
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liigh and abrupt walls of great altitude feroughont its wbole length 
in the Canterbiiiy province, wherein it reaches an estimated hei^t 
of 10,000 feet. Di% Haast describes the different paisses through lids 
• chain, and in particnlar that pass which he considers to be unique m 
physical geography, and through which he penetrated to the west^ 
shore of the island, over a ridge not more than 1012 feet high* 

In the course of these explorations he has availed himself of &6 
opportunity of remarking and commenting upon the features 
glacial action, which he has thoroughly described in all its diifferent 
phases, and illustrated by a series of very beautiful, coloured sketches 
upon a largo scale. The sketohes are now deposited in the archives 
of our Society, and, together with the admirable desoripMon which 
accompanies them, will enable tho xdiysical geographer to compare 
tho results of Br. Ilaast’s observations with those which have been 
made amid the glaciers of tho Alps and of tho Himalaya Mountains. 

In one of his interesting oommunioations, Dr. Haast describes tho 
asealGiis efForts made by Mr. 'Whitoombe, after traversing these Alps, 
to reach ihe mouth of the Taramakau Eiver ; and I must refer yon 
to our ‘Proceedings,’ voL viii. No. 8, p. 58, for a very touching 
account of the manner in which that excellent scientijSo observer 
lost his life,'*^ 

It appears that Mr. Albert Walker, with his brother and Mr. 
M'Parlane, passed through a country on the west coast which had 
hitheito proved inaccessible, i e. from the mouth of the Taratoafeau 
river to that of the Wanganui. Mr. Walker sent his account of this 
arduous journey to our late Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Greenfield ; but 
through the confusion incident to the illness and death of that 
gentleman, this document has not yet been read or noticed. 

As your attention was directed at the last Anniversaiy to the 
rapidly increasing produce of gold in the western parte of the 
vinceof Otago, it is unnecessary that I should reotirto that important 
feature in the structure of New Zealand. 


Ameeioa. 

BfUtsh Columbia md Vandoun^r Island , — Though unable to comprise 
within the limits of a short memoir any detailed description of 
British Columbia, Lieutenant Palmer, e.b,, who has served in that 


* I earnestly tope that chromo-lithograpliic copieis of those Tery remarkable 
coloured sketches of the New Zealand Glaciers will be soon published. Gla- 
cialists and Alpine travellers should possess them. 
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colony fonr years and a half, lias giyen tis a rery clear and sensiHe 
fiketdi of the geography and chief oapahilities of that vast, and, as 
yet, very imperfectly explored region. Snbtended on the west by 
the densely-wooded coast or Cascade range, with its long and deep ^ 
bays, and on the east by the dahks of ihe mnoh loftier Eooky 
Mountains, a band of plateau-Hke and undulating country, of about 
100 miles in breadth, Watered by the Fraser and its tributary streams, 
is the trsiiCt which may eventually be best rendered capable of yield- 
ing produce' for the support of the mining population. The chief 
gold riiAeS', which lie in the mountainous tract of Cariboo, to the 
easfehf thefpkteMt land watered by the Fraser, are well described, and 
we learn how the earlier 'proprietors traced np the precious metal, 
from the bank^ of the Fraser and Thompson Eivers, till they reached 
those western watersheds of the Eooky Mountains, in which, doubt- 
less, vast amounts of mineral wealth lie hidden. . The picture of the 
dilBouliies which the miners have to encounter is thoroughly well 
drawn, whether as to the want of provisions, or the excessive cold, 
and all the disadvantages of a new settlement in a wild and sterile 
land. In fact, gold mining is only beginning in British Columbia, 
and the few creeks in which diggings have been so successful will be 
followed up by discoveries of gold in the qu&xiz veins of the slaty 
rockSi In British Columbia, as in California and Australia, those 
(Quartz reefs, be they veins or altered beds, range from north to south, 
or rather from north and east to south and east. Now, when we oor- 
rr^late Ihis feet /with similar data, as obtained from the auriferous 
x^ohiof Australia and Eussia, in all of which, as well as thronghont 
the ^eat chain of the Andes, the same prevailing north and south 
strike of the quartz bands is doihinant, science has stiU to seaa*ch 
for $n explanAtioh of this most striking physical phenomenon, to 
which I have directed attention in several puhlioations upon the 
distribution of goJcl.^ 

The memoir of Lieutenant Palmer is concluded in the follow- 
ing words, which are, I think, entirely borne out by the facts 
he has adduced: — ‘‘From its geographical position, its mineral 
wealth, the gi’eat salubrity of its climate, and its valuable natural 
products, British Columbia, with good management , and by a process 


‘Bassist and tie XJml Motmtains,* toI: i. p. 472 eisea.: ‘ Siberia ’ And 
pp. 479 Addresses^ to tbe British Association, Lyal Institution 

B<^y?d,G-eo^apmcaI Society,. pczsszm ; and several other, works, from 1846 to 1850 
the ‘Qdarterly Beview* of 1850, entitled 'Siberia and 
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of gradual development, is likely to take rank as not the least im- 
portant of the Colonies of the Crown.”’ 

This opinion has been ably sustained by Colonel Moody, under 
* whom Lieutenant Palmer ^served, and who, from having been a 
Crown Commissioner for some time, is a most competent and reliable 
authority.’^ j 

Thanks to the admirable ISTautioal Surveys, chiefly conducted by 
that able hydrographer, Captain Richards, who now directs the 
construction of all the charts of the Admiralty, the singularly 
diversified coasts of the noble island of Vancouver have been 
accurately delineated. Fortunately for our science, Captain Rich- 
ards had a medical officer on board his ship, Dr. 0. Forbes, 
who has brought out, in a most efficient manner, all the data 
relating to its resources and cai)abilitios as a colony. In introducing 
his subject, the author well says, that “the i^omanoe and mystery 
which hang over the scenes first visited by Cook and Vancouver, 
have now given way to a hopeful reality, and the emigrant sees 
before him a land fall of promise and of hope.” 

After an excellent descriptive sketch of the whole region, Dr. 
Forbes dilates on its physical geography, geology, hydrography, 
and meteorology, and then treats of ^e political geography and 
statistics of the rising colony ; so that I can safely refer any one 
who wishes to obtain a trae acquaintance with this great flanking 
buttress of British Columbia — ^this key to the influence which a British 
fleet must ever exercise in the Pacific — to the valuable Memoir of 
Dr. Forbes, which will soon be priirted in our volume, and also to 
a valuable Prhze Fssay by him, published by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The author expresses his sense of the impossibility of doing 
justice to all tho resources and capabilities of Vancouver Island : 
but in pointing to it as a commercial emporium between two great 
wealth-producing countries, to the certain rewards atonding steady 
industry, the prospect of good settlements, and the excellent system 
of education establidjied for fhe youthful part of the colony, all th^e, 
he justly saysj are sound attractions, to draw thither the capitalist, 
merchant, working fanner, miner, and skilled mechanic, and even 
the honest labourer.” f , , 

Sout/i America, — In South America, steam navigation and railroads 
are fast adding to our Imowledge of rivers and lands hitherto very 
imperfectly described. 


' See ^ Proceedings,' voL Yiii. Ko. 3, p, 91 . f See ^ Proceedings/ yol. yiii. No, 3. 


f 
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The Survey across the Upper Proyiaces of the Argeatiae Eepublio, 
for Mr. Wheelwright s gigantic scheme of a railroad over the Andes 
to unite the shores of the Padkio with those of the Eio de la Plata, 
has led to the collection of &esh infomatioiL regarding those pro- 
Truces. Mr. Hutchinson, H.M. Consul at Eosario, on the Parana, from 
whence the railroad is to run to Cordova, has lately made a journey 
through them, of which he has transimittedthe details to this Society 
through the EcnreignOfS^ee, with an excellent map hy Dr. Burmeister 
(now Director of the Museum of Natural History at Buenos Ayres), 
containing corrections made hy himself and by Mr. Ooghlan, one of 
our Fellows who is engaged in engineering works of considerable 
importance for improving the navigation of the great river Salado, 
which runs= through them^ — information which will he very useful 
(See Stanford's New Map of South Amermat) 

^ to Mr. Wheelwright’s project, recent advices from 
i allude to the Survey of a Pass by the Planchon over the Andes, 
in about 2at. 35°, to the south of the province of Mendoza, communi- 
cating with Curico in Chile, through the valley of the river Tono^ — - 
which seems to offer on many accounts a better line for the projected 
extension of his railroad from Cordova than that originally projected 
by La Eioja to Copiapo ; the elevation of the Pass in question not 
exceeding 6000^ feet instead of 16,500j the height to be surmounted 
to fce £rst plan described in Mr. Wheelwright’s Paper in 
tbd Slst volume of our Journal, and which was reconsidered at the 
last meeting of the British Association. 

This Pass, now called a new discovery, appears to bo the some as 
that caBed De las Damas, or The Ladies’ Pass, which was carefully 
jammed sixty years ago by a Spanish officer, Zamudio, who reported 
to the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres that it might be made practicable 
for wheel carriages at a very small expense. His account of it is 
given in De Angelis’ Collection of Eecords of the Bio do la Plata, a 
copy of which is in our Library. 

One of the most interesting Papers read this year to the Society is 
the narrative, translated from the Spanish, and communicated by Sir^ 
Wfeedbine Parish, of Don Guillermo Cox’s journey by a Pass over 
the Ande^ to the south of Valdivia, not 3000 feet high, to the great 
lake of Na&lsfeSuap^ on the eastern side of the Cordillera, and of 
his descent for- the first time of the river Limaj'-, which falls into 
the Negro, and which, from its junction with, the Limay, was ascer- 
tamed to be navigable throughout its whole course across Patagonia 
to the Atlantic, eighty years ago. by Dqn Basilio Villarino, w^hose 
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Diaiy, also oommunioated to m by Sir Woodbine Paiisb, is given in 
tbe Still volnme of our Journal. 

SeSor Cox, tbougli prevented by an accident to bis boat from oom- 
* pleting bis object of passing down tbe Negro to tbe Buenos Aya^ean 
settlement of Carmen at its mouth, has bad the satisfaction of nnitmg 
bis work^with Villarino’s Survey, and of proving that jfk’om the lake 
of Nabuel-Huapi, on the eastern side of the Andes, there is a eon* 
tinuous water-oommunioation to tbe Atlantic, the future importance 
of which it is difScult to estimate. 

The observations •which, on the reading of this memoir, fell from 
our medallist Admiral FitzEoy, who so distinguished himself in the 
survey of all the coasts of the southern extremity of Amerioa, 
including a visit to a portion of the region explored by Sehor Cox, 
will be read with deep interest.^ 

Sir Woodbine Parish, who perhaps lias studied the geogiuphy of 
that part of South Amoiica more than any other living individual, 
and who spoke so effectively on the same occasion, is of opinion 
that Sefior Oox*s exploration, made under great difficulties 
entirely at his own cost, ^deserves the highest commendatian. 
A detailed account of his travde au^d adventures amount the 
Indians who inhabit the eastei-n sides of the Andes Ime been 
published in Chile, in a volume replete with information regarding 
the habits and customs of those tribes, as well as on the topo- 
graphy, botany, and geology of that part of the Andes, A copy 
of the work has been transmitted to me, and it is to be hopOd that 
some one will undertake to publish a translation of it, for the benefit 
and instruction of all who are interested in the present and future 
of those countries. 

I may add, in relation to this portion of the continent, that, in the 
BulleMn of the French Geographical Society for March and April, 
1804, there is a memoir by Moxm. B. jpoucel on the province ci Ckta- 
marea, one of ihe remotest and least known of the districts of the 
Argentine Eepublic. The memoir contains much information on 
tlie climate, productions, I and trade of the country, as well as many 
corrections of errors existing on all the maps of the region published 

* See ‘Proceedings/ Royal Geog, Soc,, May Qth, 1864. ^ ^ 

t Some interesting fects relatiye to tbe climate, pasturage, and productions of 
tbe Falkland Islands are given by Admiral Sullivan in a letter tbe f 
dated Dec. 31, 1863. He resided there during three winters and tWQ- summers, 
and made large experimeifts on tbe ciipiibUiEiesof the colony for grazing purposes, 
having had 1400 head of wild catile imriid, iind leased 40,000 acres of'land, 
Speaking highly of the climate and pasturage, he strongly recommends that the 
eastern island be made a penal settlement 
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in Eit^^ppe. Mons, Poncel has spent thirty years of his life in these 
countries. 

We are indebted to Mi% Hinohliff, one of the Fellows of this 
Society, and well known as an adventorons member of the Alpine 
Club, for a very graphic aoconnt of a tour made by him last 
year in Southein Brajsil and the Eastern Provinces of the fiio de la 
Plata, under the title of * South American Shtches^^ in which his 
vivid descriptions of the excitement of life amongst the Qanohos 
are such as, I doubt not, will lead other equally enterprising spirits 
to follow his good example, and bring us fresh stores of information 
feoia those new countries, especially when they learn from Mr, 
Hinohliff 's hook how easily they may be reached ; “ for,^^ as he says, 
‘‘the limits of a barrister’s Jong vacation are sufficient io allow 
of his passing five weeks in the cool season amidst the glorious 
vegetation and uhrivalled scenery of Brazil.” 

The peopling of the fertile plains of the Biver Plata is now pro- 
gressing with great rapidity ; and as exact information on the nature 
of the new population which is pouring into tliese southern parts of 
America is not easy to procure, a memoir,^ recently sent to this 
Society by our Corresponding Member, Signor Cristoforo Negii, is 
worthy of mention, as supplying data showing the large Italian 
element that these growing new oountnes will bpntaia. The result 
of Signer Negri’s inquiries is that, at least, 8000 Italians annually 
leave the ports of Italy for this region; and that 100,000 emigrants 
have departed within the last 26 years, the number still increasing 
from ye^.to yeax. This drain is from the most industrious classes 
of the population, and the advantages to the Spanish republics are 
correspondingly great; for, according to Signor Negri, ail but art 
insignificant fraction naturalize themselves in their new home. 

While on the subject of South America, I have pleasure in 
announcing that the indefatigable explorer, Mr, Bichard Spruce, 
who has for fifteen years been unceasingly employed in scientific 
labours in the vaUey of the river Amazons, and in the Andes 
of - Ecuador, is on his way to England. Of his great services 
to botany it is not for me to speak, but his, geographical work is 
fully entitled to special notice at my hands. Mr. Spruce left England 
in the year 1849, and landed at Parti, whence he proceeded up the 
river Amazons, and explored several of its least-known affluents. 
In 1849 he ascended and made a map of the^river Trombetas, ^ 

* See the ‘ Corriere Mercantile,’ Genoa, 29th September, 1863. 
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important tributary of tlie Amazons which was hitherto mmu’veyed. 
In 1853 and 1854 he ascended the Bio Negro, Cassic[uiari, and 
Orinoco, exploring and mapping the river Cunncuniima, a tributary 
*of the Orinoco, and the river Paoimoni, which flows into the Cassi- 
(juiari. The maps of these three rivers were made by means of 
cross bearings and astronomical observations, and will form an 
important addition to geographical knowledge. During the years 
1855 and 1856 Mr. Spruce ascended the river Huallaga, and in 1857 
he successfully surmounted all the difficulties of the navigation of 
the rivers Pastaza and Bombonaza, and reached the Andes of Quito* 
He has since boon engaged in exploring the southern part of the 
republic of Ecuador ; and during 1860 he was employed by the 
Secretary of State for India, in co-operation with our Secretary, Mr. 
Clements Markham, in collecting chinchona plants and seeds in the 
forests at the foot of the mountain of Chimborazo. 

After jBfteen yeai's of such inoe^nt toil in the cause of science, 
exposed to innumerable dangers and privations, the health of Mr. 
Spruce has been much intpaired; but I trust that the renovatihg 
air of his native land will restore it, and that geographers, as well 
as botanists, will be put in possession of tile fruits of Ms valuable 
researches. , 

I conclude my notices of South American explorations, by ob- 
serving that travellers or emigmnts intending to proceed to Brazil, 
or to any part of the Biver Amazons, will find a very convenient 
hand-book for thoir guidance in a small volume published by Mr. 
Belmar, a French gentleman, entitled, * Voyage aux Provinces Bra-- 
xilienrm de VAmazonie, en 1862; preoidS dm rapide coup d^ceU mr U 
Littoral du Brazil* 


Glaciers. 

Olcuciers of the Himalaya Mountains and New Zeeland compared viiJi 
time of E%yrope**r^Oti the Power e of Qlamrs in modifying the Surface ' of 
the and on the Agenqj of Ihdting ioBhergs.—ln the last Anni- 

versary Address* I directed your attention to the state of Greenland 
as it is, in order to impresiS ujpoh the minds of our Fellows who 
have not attended to the connection between existing gebg:^phy 
and the ancient conditions of the globe, tiiat Scotland 

See ‘Proceedings/ vol. vii., No. 4, and ‘Journal,' vol, xxxiii. 
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p03P%ms of l;Oir&e^ E^uope mnsi,, a* period anterior to tibe mmr 
tion of man, have been in the same oonditipn as that in -whioh 
€teeemlaiid and its adjacent seas a^e novr. In other words, that, in 
the glacial epoch of geologists^ certain elevated tracts were per- 
manently occupied by fields of snow, with glaciers descending feom 
them to the bays and cliffs of the sea, and that the erratic blocks 
whioh we now find spread over central England and the plains of 
Germany are simply the relics of icebergs whioh floated over wide 
tracts then submerged, and which, on melting, dropped them on 
the then sea bottom. 

in the last session the vivid descriptions of the glaciers of West-* 
ern Tibet, by Captain Godwin Austen, and of the glaciers of the 
Mddle island ckE fey Drs. Haastf and HeQtor,f have 

specially attracted the attention of the Society ; and 1 aln therefore 
led to dwell on these grand terrestrial phenomena by giving a 
gmieral view of the results of glacial action, both terrestrial and 
subaqueous. 

When the first of those Memoirs was read, Dr. Hugh Ealooner, who 
had passed several years in that same region of the Tibetan Hima- 
layas, enlarged upon the scenes which had been so graphically 
delineated on maps by Captain Godwin Austen. He then refermd 
u# to the works of those who preceded and followed him in exa- 
mining that region, apd reminded us of the names of Moororoft, - 
Trebeofc, Jacquemont, Vigne, Strachey^ and Thomson, 

conrideriiDg the subject of glaciers, I am bound specially to call 


* Dr. Haast (as tefore-mentioned) has seat to our Society a series of coloured 
sketches of the Glaciers of the Western Coast of the Province of Cai^^hdry , 
for striking effect sem to me never to have been surpassed by any delineator of 
icy regions. The juxtaposition of these glaciers to a splendid forest vegetation, 
and amidst mountains which are close to the sea, and yet rise to 10,000 feet 
above it, the depth of the gorges, and the height of waterfalls issuing from the 
ice, are all very remarkable. 

t By a letter just received from Dr. Hector, dated SOth January, 1864, 1 learn 
th^t not only has he ably explored the region occupied by glaciers in the proyinc^fr 
of Otago, but has also visited, in a steamer, the wonderful fiords on the western 
sidb of the islpd. He is now preparing a work on the geological structure of the 
colony, in which he will show that the Hkes on the eastern slopes of the conntry 
are true rock basins, which were once occupied by glaciers, and the bottom df 
one of which sounded by him has a depth of 1250 feet, or considerably below the 
sea. Although Dr. Hector does not go so far as to express his belief that' these 
rock-basins have been scooped out by ice, he suggests that they have been filled 
apd shaped by Hie avows, however^ that he has to read up much on this 

s™ect, and I only regret that this portion of my Address cannot probably be in 
thd hands of my distinguished Mend before his final conclusions may be published, 
j ^ ^ Lieut. R, Sfcrachey^ visited and described the glaciers of the Pindur 

Kuphinee Rh’ers, pud applied to them the excellent Alpine classification of 
Professor James Forbes. 
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your attention to the last-mentioned of tliese exjdorers, Dr. Thomson, 
who first well defined the oharaoters and extent of the glaciers of 
Western Tibet. In addition to a masterly description * of the phy- 
*sioal geography of the regions he traversed, the work of Dr. Thomson 
is also so rich in botanical, climatological, and geological researches 
aa to be a model for geographical explorers. Thus, Ms original 
observations on the enormous lacustrine deposits, replete wi^fe the 
retains of Iresh-water shells, accumulated formerly at vast heights 
above the sea, are to my mind the gisudest and clearest prooffe of 
how the feeders of the Indus in bygone periods were dammed tip by 
rook barriers, which later acta of upheavement may have disrupted, 
or by gigantic transverse or terminal glaciers and their moraines. In 
truth, thoroforo, the parallel roads of Lochabor in our Highlands, to 
which I adverted last year, have their grander analogue in the vast 
horijsontal tenuces of the mountains of Tibet. Again, among the 
remarkable data set before us in that work, is the striking fact that 
in the trans-Sutlej region of the Himalayiaa, the glaciers which 
descend from tho southern flank of a range of mountains are longer 
than those which occur on the northern flank of the same. This is 
accounted for by the author on the grounds, of fte great amount of 
moisture proceeding from the ocean being arrested and condensed 
into snow by the first great range of heights which it encounters. 
The same phenomenon was, indeed, met with in Sikhim by Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, in the eastern portion of this great chaim Unlike his 
precursors, Thomson, when he wrote, was ah^eady conversant with 
the true laws of glacier movements, as well as the most remarkable 
of their effects, as pointed out in various works by Agassiz and 
other writers upon the Alps, and he specially refers tc Professcrc 
Jamos Forbes; for, though many an ardent traveller had preceded 
him, Thomson was the first who clearly distinguished the glaciers 
of the BQmalayan Mountains from the snows whence they issued, 
and who at the same time pointed out the lateral and terminal 
moraines which they evolved. That which Thomson did for the 
western or Tibetan portion of this lofty chain of mountains was, in 
-like manner, admirably done by Dr* Joseph Hooker for the eastern 
mountains of Sikhim, in his most attractive work.f 

AH these observer's, whether in India, or in Hew Zealand, have 
taught us4hat the glacial phenomena, though on a much grander 
scale in the Himalayas, are precisely analogous to those ih Europe. 


♦ * Travels in the Western Hunalayas and Tibet.’ 1:862. 
t See ^ Himalayan Journals.* 1854. 
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Til© applioatioiij Ilowov©!*, of accurate topograpliical suiTcying, and 
the asoortainiueiit of tho precise length and breadth of those grand 
rirers of ice, were wanting. Captain Godwin Austen has effected 
this, as regards those yast glaciers proceeding from the Mooztaghj * 
which lie to the west of those descending from the Karakorum Pass, 
described by Thomson. Having measured the length and breadth 
of these masses, he has enabled us to know that one of them, which 
feeds the powerful affluent of the Indus called Shiggar, has a length 
of 36 miles, and is therefore upwards of three times the length of 
any eidsting glacier of the Alps ; though it will presently be shown 
that some of tho old Alpine glaciers were considerably lbnget% 
Well, indeed, may we account for these grandiose dimensions now 
existing in 'the Himalayas,-' by 
which travellers proceed to Yarkand have a height of 18,000 feet, 
and that the great Karakorum Peak rises to 28,200 feet, above the 
sea. Captain Godwin Austen is, I understand, about to explore 
the great terra incognita which the Burhampooter is supposed to 
traverse in the upper part of its course, and wo may confidently 
hope that, at no distant day, this energetic young offloer will 
ultimately obtain the highest honours of this Society, 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the memoir of 
Oaptain Godwin Austen, Dr. Palconer grappled most ably with the 
novel theory that the lakes of the Alps owe their origin to the 
erosive action of ice, which, descending from former great glaciers, 
has excavated or scooped out the cavities now flHed wife water. 
Being one of fee few men who have personally examined fee glaciers 
both of the Himalayas and the Alps, his reasoning from observed facts 
is most valuable. Believing, with the vast majority of practical 
geologists, feat fee irregularities of fee surface of the Alps have been 
primarily caused by dislocations and denudations, he gave it as his 
opinion that the Alpine cavities, having been filled with ice during 
fee glacial penod, were thereby protected from the influx of fee 
vast masses of fee detritus hurled down in the moraines of gigantic 
Rapiers that passed over these countries on solid ice, which, on 
melting, left the depressions in fee condition of lakes. "On fee 
southern flank of fee Himalayan moxintains, on fee contrary, where 
ice has not acted as a conservative agent, the valleys have been 
choked up with debris, hut no great lakes exist. Dr. Falconer 
expressed the same views at an evening meeting of the Geological 
Society, on the 5th March, 1862, but it is not the practice of that 
body to record the opinions of speakers. ’ 
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In alluding to this original view of Dr. Dalconer, and to tlie able 
illustration of the whole subject, as detailed in our Proceedings,^ I 
am bound, as a geologist, not to shrink from stating that I agree 
•with him. I beg also to take this opportunity of recording my own 
opinion of the effects which glaciers have i^roduced in those tracts 
where they formerly existed, or where they now prevail, as founded 
on the obseiwations of many good observers, as well as on my own 
researches. Until lately most geologists seemed to be agreed that 
the numerous deep openings and depressions which exist in ail 
lofty mountains wore primarily due to cracks, rents, and denuda- 
tions, which took place during the various movements which each 
chain had undergone at various periods. These apertures, it was 
supposed, wore nocossarily enlarged by long diurnal atmospherio 
agency and the action of torrents carrying down boulders and 
detritus; such action being most intense in those mountains whore 
snows and glaciers xnnvailod, the melting of which necessarily pro- 
duced great d^bMes. In the place of this modus qpermdi, another 
theory has been applied to all those mountains, which, like the 
Alps, have been for long periods the seat of glaciers. 

Before I enter on the consideration of the new theory of the 
power of moving ice, let us take a review of the progress recently 
made in pointing out the extent to which ancient glaciers and 
their moraines have ranged within or on the flanks of the Alps. 
In the northern portions of the chain these phenomena long ago 
attracted the attention of some admirable observers. Originating 
with Yenetz and Oharpentier, the time active powers of glaciers 
were defined by Eendu, Agassiz, and Dorbes, and subsequently by 
the other explorers. In short, no donht any longer obtains, that 
such was the poweiful agency of the grand anoient glaciers, that 
blocks of crystalline rock were transported by them from the 
centaral Alps of Mont Blano to the slopes of the Jura Mountains. 
When, however, we begin to seek for satisfactory explanations of 
the method of transport of these huge erratics, geologists (who are 
only geographers of another order) entertained different opinions. 
Dor , my own pai^t, I have had strong doubts as to whether the great 
blocks derived from Mont Blanc, and which lie on the slopes of the 
Jura, were ever borne thither by a vast solid glacier which advanced 
from the Lak6 of Geneva over the Cantons of Yaud and Neufchatel. 
Whilst fully believing in the great power of glaciers and their 


* ‘ Proceedings of Royal Geogi’aphical Society/ vol. viii. p. 38. 
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ageae^r, my opiniom was ijkat tliese blodfcs were rafter 
to ftek freseat haMtats oa fte Jura oa ice-raffcs, wMft W6:^e 
away ft water to fte N.isr.w,, whoa fte great glaciers melted, 
ft© low ootoitries were flooded* I fbraided tMs ospiBk)ii oa ft© 
ftat ft examining ft© Canton de Vandj and pariicnlarly fte traets 
near Lausanne and fte nortli side of fte Lake of Geneya, I nerer 
oonld detect fte trace ef true moraines. In that detritos I saw 
merely aoonmnlatiens ef loose materials^ wHoh had aH the aspect of 
having been aecnmnlated nndex nmnftg waters. But, evem grant- 
ing to fte land-glaoialists their full demand, and supposing that a 
gigantic glacder was formerly spread out in fan shape, as laid down 
by several geologists and recently ft the little map of Sir Chsxles 
Lyell, ill his work on the Antiquity of Man, and that it became 
eventually of such enormous thickness as to have oatried up fte 
great blocks on its surface, to lodge them on the Jura Mountains ; 
there is etill ft it nothing which ^pports the opinion, as indeed 
Sir Charles has himself observed, that the deep cavity in which 
the lake lies was eoccavated by ice. 

The geologists who first embraced the view of fte transport of ft© 
huge blocks on the Jura by a solid glacier, were of opinion, that 
the great depressions and irregularities of the surface which we 
now see between the Alps and fte Jura, including the Lakes of 
Gtfteva and [N’eufohatel, were so filled up wift ^ow and ice, fe^t 
fte advancing glaciers travelled on them as bridges of ice, fte 
foundations of which occupied the cavities?* 

" ? , 3 ketu#;n 0 wftmftft©so®dh'.’^de of tto,A3p% 1vl^®re a 'long ftofee 
accounts for fte enormous extension of glaciers into ft© plains of 
Italy. Thus, in examining the remains of fte old glaciers which 
once advanced into the valley of the Po, MM. Maxtins and Gastaldi 
show us, that one of those bodies extended from Mount Tabor to 
EivoH, a length of 50 miles ; and, therefore, was longer than any 
exij^ftg glacier described on the flanks of the Himalayas ; f whilst 
ftCj^ to fte souft of fte Lago di Garda are shown to have had a 
mmii greater iengft. Demonstrating, along wift many ofite 
aathors, how these old glaciers had striated and polished fte hard 
rocks through or on which they bad advanced, ftese auftors also 
clearly pointed out how the course of the glaciers had been deflected, 
so as to take u new direction, when they met wift fte obstruction 
of any promcmtory of hard rock, Further, M. Martins, being well 


[ * See ‘Antiquity of Man,' p. 312. 
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aocjuaixited with Norway, indioated that, just as in that coutitry, 
the face of each rock in a Talley was rotoxded off, polished, and 
striated where it had been opposed to the advancing ma^ of ice, 
•and that its opposite or downward face^ over which the ice had 
cascaded or tumbled, was left in a rough state ; thus exhibiting the 
worn or stoss-seite/’ and lee, or protected side, of the Scandinavian 
geologists. The subsequent works of M* Gastaldi on the geology 
of Piedmont, in 1853 and in 1801, bring within well-defined limite 
the phenomena of old moraines and ancient drift, and prove that 
the debris carried over each gorge and valley has been derived 
from the rocks which specially oncaao such depressions. ITo also 
clearly demonstrated that in many of tliose cases the gigantio 
boulders, which are piled together and present the character of 
a cataclysraal oiigin, can all be accounted for simply by the 
power of advancing ancient glaciers. In those works M. Gastaldi 
very properly distinguishes between the omitxo blocks which were 
evidently partis of old terrestri^ moramea, and ihoa© which, anso- 
oiated with tertiary stea^ta, are found in deposits with marine ih^dJa 
—the larger erratics in ihe latter^ as in the Suporga, having been 
transported in masses of ice which floated on the then sea. 

Tarious other Italian authors have occupied themselves with 
glacial phenomena (particularly Omboni, Yilla, Stoppani, Comalia, 
Paglia, Parolini, <feo.) i the conclusion at which they Imve all arrived 
is, that there existed an enormous extension of the moraines sent 
forth hy the ancient Alpine glaciers into the great valley of the To. 
Geographers who have not studied the phenomena may well indeed 
be siprprised when they learn, that the hills to the south of the Lago 
di Garda, and extending hy Pozzolengo and Solfeiino to Cavriano,’^ 
or the very ground where the groat battles of the year 1859 were 
fought (the hill of Solferino being 667 English feet above the sea), 
are simply great moraines of blocks and giwel, produced by the 
advance of former glaciers which issued firom the southern slopes 
of the Alps. 

Oombining these observations with others of his own on the lake 
of Annecy, M. Idortillet suggested in 1893 a new theory, in attii- 
buting to the descent of the glaciers a great excavating power. 
Believing, with all those who have been named, as well as the most 
eminent of the Swiss and French geologist^ that the last great 
heavals and denudations of the Alps had produced the irregularities 


* See Paglia — ^Stilie Colline del Terrene Brratico alf esti'emitlimeaidionaledel 
Lago di Garda' (with map). 
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of their surface, he inferred that before the glacial period begao, 
the debris derived from the wear and tear of the mountains by 
watery action had, to a great extent, choked up the valleys and filled 
the rook-basins. He farther believed that, in the ooM period which 
followed, great glaciers, descending with enormous power, forced 
all such debris out of the original rook-basins, and left them to be 
occupied by the present lakes. It is proper hero to state that 
M. Gastaldi was right, as well as M. Mortillet, who followed him, 
in presuming that great deposits of old water~wom alluvium or 
loose drift were accumulated before the formation of glaciers, inas- 
much as the oldest moraines are seen to repose in many places on 
the former. It will presently be shown that this fact contains 
within it the proof that the glaciers were not and are not in 
themselves excavating bodies. 

Preceding M. Mortillet, however, in reasoning upon the ex- 
cavating power of former glaciers, my eminent associate Pro- 
fessor Pamsay had broached a much bolder theory. In his essay 
entitled ‘The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales, ^ 
published in 1859, and re-published with additions in 1860, he 
expressed the opinion that the excavation of deep hollows in solid 
rocks was due to a weight of superincumbent ice pressing and 
grinding dowmcards and outwards^ over high, flat, and sometimes 
broad watersheds and table-lands, during that period of intense 
cold which produced the old glaciers.* In 1862 he went still 
further; and whilst M. Mortillet was communicating his views 
on the Continent, Pamsay, wholly unconscious of what M. MortiUet 
was doing, read a memoir to the Geological Society of London, 
showing that all fhe cavities occupied by lakes in Switzerland and 
the.North of Italy had been excavated originally by the action of 
glacier ice. Whatever, therefore, be the fate of this ingenious 
view, Professor Eamsay has our thanks for having excited much 
useful inq[uiry, and for having compelled old geologists like myself 
to reconsider our conclusions. 

If the view of M. Mortillet has been met with objections, 
still more is the theory of Eamsay opposed, and particularly 
in foreign lands. In this country it has indeed met with the 
most vigorous opposition on the part of Dr. Falconer, as re- 
corded in our Proceedings; and even Sir Charles Lyell, the great 
advocate of the power of existing causes, has stoutly opposed this 

.♦ See ‘Peaks, Passes,’ &c. (Alpine Journal, 1859), and ‘The Old Glaciers of 
Swifeerlaudaiid North Wales,' London, 1860, p. 110. 
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bold extension of a most poweiful vera oausa.^ Having explored 
the Alps, at vaiioxis intervals, for npwards of forty years, I long 
ago came to the conclusion that their chief cavities, vertical preci- 
* pices, and subtending, deep, narrow gorges, have been onginally 
determined by movements and openings of the crust, whether 
ari'anged in anticlinal or synclinal lines, or not less frequently 
modified by great transversal or lateral breaks, at right angles to 
the longitudinal or main folds of elevation and depression. Ex* 
plorations of other mountainous regions, in vaidous parts of Europe, 
have strongthonod this conviction, I rejoice, tlieroforo, to find 
that those geologists of Switjaorland, who justly stand at the head 
of their profession, Professor Stuclor and M. Escher von dor Linth, 
have stTstamecl, by numorouB appeals nature, the views I hold 
in common with the groat majority of geologists* Those Swiss 
explorers, who have laboured for many years in their native Alps, 
and have constructod admirable geological maps of thorn, must 
surely he well acquainted with the ruptures of the various rocks, 
the outlines of which they have sedulously followed. Now, they 
attribute most of those deep cavities in which the rivers and lakes 
occur cither to dislocations producing abrupt fissures, or to great 
foldings of the strata leaving openings upwiirds where the tension 
has been the greatest — openings which were enlarged by powerful 
clonudations. Numerous geologists have recently ox|)rossed their 
opncurronco in the generally-adopted view, that the Alpine l«Jkes 
occupy such orographic depressions ; and, hy close researches, my 
accomplished friend Mr. J olin Ball f lias ably sustained this view, 
and has further shown how slight is the erosive power of a glacier 
oven when issuing from its main source. No one of them, in short, 
any more than Professor Studer and mysolf, doubts that tlio origin of 
these lakes is primarily duo to other causes. Nor am I aware that 
aJiy* geologists of France and Gonnany, much as inany of them 
have examined the Alps, have deviated from the opinion that the 
mam diversity of outline in that chain was due to ruptures and 
denudations that occurred during the upheavals of the chain- 
On tlie other hand, I am bound to state that, although tiiie new 
theory has met with little or no favour on the continent of Europe, 
it is supported by our able geologists, Jukes and Goikie. Again, 
whilst Eamsay extended his view to the great lakes of the Alps, 
tlie eminent physicist Tyndall speculated even upon all the Alpine 


* See ' Antiquity of Man/ pp. 316 ct scq. f * Phil. Mag/ 1863. 
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valleys Having Heen formed by flie long pooesses of tbe nwltJAg 
of snows and the erosion of ioe.* * * § . With evsty respect for the 
reasoning of my distmgnished oonntrymeh, I rely upon my long 
acguaintance with the struoture of the Alpine chain ; and now that * 
1 see sound practical geologists, who have passed their lives in 
eiamining every recess of those mountains, rejecting this new 
theory, and pointing out, in place of ih the proofs of ruptures and 
denudations in the chain, I adhere firmly to the view I have long 
entertained. I 

Those who wish to analyse this matter, must consult the 
admirable essay of Professor •Btuder on the origin of the Swiss 
lahes.j: They will find numerous proofs of the views sustained 
by the leader of Alpine geologists. He shows you, indeed, how 
mn'my mf the rivers now flow in fissures or deep chasms in 
veCcy hard rocks of different composition; chasms which water 
alone could never have opened out, particularly in those cases 
where the river has loft a softer rock, and, with very slight ob- 
stacles to its straight course, has availed itself of one of these deep 
transverse natural gorges, which have evidently been produced by 
a great former rent. My personal observations in the Alps, Car- 
pathians, and Ural mountains enable me to confirm this view. As 
regards the continent of Europe, I should transport you to tire 
Thine, the Eanube, and other great streams, which, flowing 
throngh flat countries, with little declivity, never could have 
eroded those deep, abrupt gorges through which they here and 
there flow, and which are manifestly duo to original ruptm-es of 
the rocks.f 


* See Tyndall on tW Conformation of tlie Alps, ‘Phil. Mag.’ vol. xiv, 1S62, 
p. 1G9, and also Ramsay on the Excavations of the Alps, xvi, p. 377. 

t Some remarkable facts have been mentioned to me in a letter by M. Eseber von 
der Linth, as proving the inapplicability of the ice erosion theory to the Swiss lakes. 
1st. That the glacier of Rosenlaui, which descends from a great altitude, does not 
enter a low deep narrow gorge of the valley, but forms a bridge over it j and $0 it 
is to be inferred, that, as the ancient glacier did not excavate this ^orge, still Jess 
did it excavate the great valley in which the present glacier is embosomed. 
Again, he points out that, as the bottoms of many of the Swiss lakes are below 
the level of the sea, the glacier which is supposed to have excavated the hollow 
would have to ascend considerable heights to emerge from the depression which 
it Jiad excavated — an impossible movement, and contradicted _hy the existing 
operations of all glaciers. 

X ' Origine des Lacs Suisses/ Biblio, tJniv. et Revue Suisse (Arch, des Sci. Fhys. 
et Nat.) t. xix. Uv. deFdvrier, 1864 ; also Phil. Mag. vol. itxvii. p. 481. 

§ The recent Russian exploration of Eastern Siberia has shown how the grand 
river Amur deflects suddenly at nearly right angles from its course in a com- 
paratively low country, to take advantage of a deep natural rent in the mountains 
through which it escapes to tiie seaboa rd 'see p. 2=;) I of the Address). 
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In lioMing these opinions as to the small power of watmy or glacial 
action, when not acting on an adeq[uat6 incline, I do not donbt that 
^ glaciers have been, and still are, most impoi^tant agents in inodif}dng 
the outlines of mountains. Their summits aro, wo know, oontinnally 
degraded by rains and melted snows ; and torrents flowing down from 
them and carrying much detritus, are, doubtlcBS, deepening their 
channels wherever sufficient slopes occur. But to wliatover 0 :stent 
this agency has been and is at work, and to howovor great a degree ' 
a doseonding glacier may soratch and round off tlio rcxilcy bottom 
on which it advances, I coincide with Professor Studer, and many 
other observers, that the amount of erosion produced by thc^a 
ioy masses, particnilarly whon they have advanced into valky« 
where there is only a slight inclination, mnni bo I'xccfcclingly 
small. In valleys with a very slight desetmi if. will presently 
bo shown that, even in the Alps, no erosion whafovor takow place*, 
particularly ns the bottom of the glacier is xisuaUy sejmrated from 
the subjacent rook or vegetable soil by water arising from tli© 
melting of tbe ice. Again, in all the steeper valleys down which 
ancient glaciers have formerly descended, wo do not find that 
cither the sides or bottoms of the upper gorges afford any proof of 
wide erosion, but only exhibit tho pectiliar fashioxiing of tlie flank- 
ing surfaces of the rooks, or that rounding off and polishing, called 
moutmnSf accompanied with striations. On the contrary, in gorgm 
whence the largest glaciers have advanced for ages, we meet with 
islands of solid rock and little bosses still standing out, even in 
the midst of valleys down which the icy stream has swept* 

With such pi’oofs before us of what tho frosson rivers called 
glaciers have done and are doing in tho high valleys, how can wo 
imagine, as Dr. Falconer bas forcibly put it, that ilio glacier which 
is supposed to have occupied tlie Lago Maggiore, for example, and had 
advanced its moraines into the plains of tho I*o, should have had the 
power to plough its way down to a depth of 2000 feet below the, 
Mediterranean, and then to rise up along an incline at tbe rate of 
180 feet per mile ? Nor can I admit the possible application of tliin 
ice-excavating theory wherever I see that a depression in which a 
lake occurs is at right angles to the discharge of an old main glacier* 
This is remarkably to bo noticed in the case of the Lake of Geneva, 
which trendis from e. to w., whilst the detritus and blqpks sent 
forth by the old glacier of the Ehone have all proceeded to the n . 
and isr.N.w.; or in direct continuation of the line bf maxoh of the 
glader which issued from the narrow gorge of the Bhone. By what 

V 2 
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iBOiMiittifii, then, wRs the glacier to he so deflected to the west 
that it cbnld channel or scoop ont, on flat ground, the great hollow 
now occupied hy the Lake of Geneva ? And, after effecting this^ 
wonderfol operation, how Was it to he propelled upwards from this 
oavil^ on the 'ascent, to great heights on the slopes of the Jut^r 
mountains? 

Still stronger ohjections exist to the application of the ex- 
cavation theory to the Lake of Constance. There I have never 
heen able to see on the northern flank of the Hohe Sentis, which 
II presents its abrupt, precipitous, and highly dislocated and con- 
torted jtirassio and cretaceous rooks to the lake, with terraces of 
miocene deposits, at various heights, — ^th.ere I have been unable, 
when with my indefatigable friend and companion M. Escher 
von der Linth, who knows every inch of the ground, to trace 
the signs of the action of a great glacier, which could, in its 
descent, have so plunged into the flat region on the east and north, 
as to have scooped out the cavity in which the Lake of Constance 
lies. In this case, indeed, there are no traces whatever of those 
great old moraines from the relics of which we infer that glaciers 
have formerly advanced j the level country to the north of the lake 
being entirely free from them. 

Great orographic depressions and deep cavities, sometimes dry, 
sometimes filled with water, occur in numberless countries whercj 
no glaciers ever existed. Thus, in Spain, as my colleague M. de 
Temeuil assures me, the large depressions on either side of the 
gi'anite mountains of the Gnadarramma pi’oseht exactly the appear- 
ance which a theorist ' might attribute to excavation by ice, and 
yet, however these cavities were' formed, it is certain that ho glacier 
has ever existed there. Nor, again, has ice ever acted on the sides 
of the steep mountains of Murcia, where deep excavations and 
denudations are seen upon the grandest Alpine scale. 

If we transport ourselves from those southern climes to the 
northern latitudes of the IJral mountains, where doubtless ice and 
snow formerly prevailed to a greater extent than now, we do 
not; there find any proof whatever of the action of glaciers; for 
the hills are much too low to have given propulsion to such 
masses. On the contrary, we know that great blocks of hard rocks 
have been transporied to the foot of these hills from Lapland and 
Scandinavia, when, during the glacial period, a vast Arctic Sea 
j^atered the flanks of the Ural mountains, and when most parts of 
that low chain could then have been only slightly elevated above 
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tlie waters. And yet on tlie sides of this daain, wlicro no glaciers 
liave ever so acted as to have produced erosion, we meet with 
Loth longitudinal and transverse deep fissures in some of which 
lakes, and in others rivers, occur. Thus, all along the ecistorn 
flank of the Ural mountains we find a succession of depres- 
sions filled with water without a trace, on the sides of the h^o 
and hard rocks which subtend these lakes, of any foiinor action 
of glaciers. Then, as to deep valleys in which rivers flow, let 
us take two out of the examples along the wostoni flank of ibis 
chain, on which my companions Do Vcrneixil, Keysorling, anti 
myself have sijooially dwelt in our work on llussia. The Sere- 
brianka river, as it issues from a network of moiamorjiliio schists, 
quartz rocks, and marbles of Silurian age), exhibits on its rugged 
banks the oxtrusion of mutdi igneous matter. 'I'his agency has 
split up the stratified deposits ; and the necoHsarily accompanying 
movements have caused groat openings, including Iho cavity in which 
the river flows. Or, when the geological tmvollcr passes from the 
valley of the Serebriaiia to that of its recipient, the TchTtEBOva3^a, 
still more is he struck with wondoiment at tho xmqixostionaldo evi- 
dences, amidst intensely dislocated rooks, of the mptures by which 
the deep naiTow chasm has been formed in hard crystalline rooks, 
in which a lazy stream flows, xvhich, not descending from any 
altitude, has had no excavating power whatever, and, like our own 
meandering Wye, has flowed on through clefts in limestone during 
the whole historic and prehistoiuo period, without deepening its 
bed,* 

But if rivers which are not torrential, and do not doBCond from 
heights, cannot possibly have produced, nor oven have deepened, 
the natural hulloxvs or chasms in which they flow, still it might 
be contended, that, what water lias not effooted, may have been 
done by a river, when, in the compactor form of ice, it descended 
and advanced across tho lower country. Unluckily for iho 
supporters of the ioe-exoavating theory, tho data which existing 
nature i^resents to us, as before said, are decisively opposed 
to their view. The examination of those tracts over which 
glaciers have advanced, and from which they have retreated, 
shows, in the most convincing manner, that ice has so much 
plasticity that it has always moulded itself iqion the inequalities 
of hard rocks over which it passed, and, mei^ely pushing on the 

* For a full (Inscription of the abrupt gorge of the Tcliussovava, see * Russia 
atJd tlie Ural Mountains,* toI. i. p, 352 et seq. 
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loos^ detritus wHcli it meets witla, or carries along witli it from 
tlife sides of the upper mountains, lias never excavated tlie late- 
ral valleys, nor even cleared out tlieir old alluvia. TMs fact was ^ 
Well noticed by tlie Swiss naturalists, as evidenced by present 
operations, at tbeir last meeting in tbe Upper Engadine, and has 
been well recorded by that experienced and sagacious observer of 
glacial phenomena, M. Martins.’^, 

Since that time the able French geologist, M. Collomb, who 
was associated with Agassiz in his earliest researches on glaciers, 
and has been the companion, in Spain, of my colleague M. de Ver- 
neiiil, has recently put into my hands the results of his own obser- 
vation upon the present and former agency of the glaciers of the 
Alps, which decisively show that ice, per se, neither has nor has 
had any excavating powor.t None of the glaciers of the Alps 
cited by M. Collomb, viz. those of the Ehone, the Aar, the Yalley 
of Chatnounix, the A114e Blanche, and the Yalley of Zermatt, 
produce any excavation in the lower grounds over which they 
pass. That of Gorner, which, among others, is advancing, affects 
very slightly the surface of the meadows on which it proceeds, and 
does not penetrate into the soil. Again, where the glacier of the 
lower Aar pushes, on its front, upon accumulations of the ddbifs 
of old moraines and gravel, it scarcely deranges these materials, but 
slides over them, leaving them covered with mud and sand, but not 
e5:cavating them. Also, the glacier of the Ehone, the principal part 
of which cto be so conveniently studied, advances on a gravelly 
substratum, in which it does not fomi a channel. Such being the 
facts as regards glaciers noW advancing, M. OoUomb cites equally 
strong, if not still stronger, oases, in support of his view, as derived 
from the dbs^ervation of retiring or shrinking glaciers in the valleys 
of the Alps. Examining last year with M. Daubree the glaciers of 
the Yalley of Ghamouhix, he was attracted to that named Bossons, 
which he had not seen for five year's. During that time the glacier 
had shrunk very considerably, both in altitude and length, and yet 
Upon the surface of the ground from which it had retired there was 
uoiilre toallest sign of excavation. 

Yiewihg a glacier as a plastic body, we know that it is pressed 
onwards bjr; gravitation from the increasing and descending masses 

* See 'Revue des Deux Mondes/ Marg, 1864. The former observahohs of 
M* Martins on Norway and on the Alps are of the highest importance. 

f I may add that M. de Gollomb expresses that which I believe to be the 
opinion of Elie de Beaumont, dArchiac, de Veraenil, Daubree, and all the leading 
French geologists. 
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of SHOW and ice Behind it in the loftier mountains, and Being forced 
to descend through nannw gorges, it naturally acts -with the greater 
^ energy on the precipitous rocky flanks of these openings ; striating 
and polishing them with the sand, Blocks, and poBBles which it holds 
in its grasp. But, as before touched upon, the narrowness of many of 
those channels through which glaciers have Been thrust for countiess 
ages, is in itself a demonstration that the ice can have dona very 
little in widening iho gorge through which it has Boon forced, and 
where, of necessity, it oxciiod By far its greatest power. In other 
words, the flanking rocks of each gorge liave provcid inlinitely more 
stuBBoru than the ice and its ombedded stones, which have lueroly 
served as gravers and polishoi^s of iho granites, qtiartss rocks, por- 
phyries, slates, luarBles, or (jtluu’ luirti rucks, among which tim 
frozen river has dosconded And, if such hm been the ainuttui of 
influence of advancing glaciers in the higluu* regiuu, wlujrc the 
Body descends with the gi'catest power, how are wo tu believe that 
when this creeping mass of ice arrived in low ooxtntrks (as for 
instance in the depressions occupied By the Lakes of Genova and 
Constance) it could have exoried apowof inflnitoly greater than that 
which it possessed in the higher regions ? 

“When wo turn from modern glaciers to the remains of those 
of ithoient date, the proofs are equally dcoisivo, that, whatever 
might he their extent, those gigantic hodies exorcised no excavating 
power. I am reminded hy M, OoUoniB, as well as By M. IKcher 
von der Lintli, that in many parts of the Alps, vast old mo- 
raines repose directly on incoherent and loose materials of qtia- 
ternary age ; the old drift of the Alps, containing Ekplm pmt%mm& 
and lihinoQQm tichorJimw. Well may wo then ask, liow is it that 
the ancient and larger glaciers, whioli were suppoBod to have 
h^ such enormous excavating power as to have scooped out deep 
valleys in hard rooks, should not have entirely destroyed the loose 
aooumulation of gravel over which they have Been spread ? Or, if 
glaciers excavated the Lago di Garda and Logo Maggiore, why did 
they not produce any such effect at Ivi*ea, in the Valley of Aosta, 
down which we know that enormous masses of ice travollod ; or at 
Rivoli, in their march from Mount Cenis towards Turin ? 

Leaving it to physical philosophers, such as Forbes, Faraday, 
Hopkins, and Tyndall, to show what is the real measure of the 
abrading power of masses of moving ice, I simply form my opinion 
from what glaciers are accomplishing, or have accomplished . Judging 
fr6m positive data, I infer that if, as agents, they have Been vehoUy 
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iacapaUe of removing even the old and loose alluvial drift wHoh 
eneumbered the valleys, infinitely less had they the power of ex- 
cavating hard rocks. At the same time I know that, in every moun- 
tain tract which I have examined, there have been quite a sufhcient 
number of rents and denudations to account for all inequalities. 
These openings have doubtless been greatly increased by the atmo- 
spheric agencies of ages, and particularly in all those situations 
where water has acted with great power, dining the melting of 
glaciers. 

I have made these observations (which I could largely extend) 
to show the intimate connection which exists between the science 
of geology, to which I have been so long devoted, and physical 
geography. Let me explain, however,^ ^^t^^ I do not do’ubt that 
glaciers have, in certain regions, caused the formation of lakes, 
though by a veiy different agency from tliat of the excavation of rocks. 
The great glaciers of forjucr times have unquestionably sent forth 
and discharged still larger accumulations of debris than those of our 
day, which, in the form of high terminal moraines, barred up water- 
channels, and the result in some mountainous tracts has inevitably 
been the production of lakes. Among examples of such in Eui’Opc, 
M* Collomh directs my attention to the G^rard-meer, on the western 
flanks of the Vosges mountains. This lake has been formed by an 
ancient moraine, which, descending from the Vosges mountains, has 
been accumulated on old drifted loose materials, which it has not 
excavated* whilsi it has served as a pemanent dam to sustain the 
waters at a height of l400 feet above the plain of the Ehine, to the 
east of the Vosges, and nearly 2000 English feet above the level of 
the sea." ' . 

In the grand and loftier cases, however, of Westem Tibet, before 
alluded to, it is scarcely conceivable that icy harriers or moraines 
in the valleys could have risen to sufficient height to pond hack the 
waters to many thousands of feet above the low country on the south. 
The bursting of those old vast and lofty mountain lakes was probably, 
as suggested by Dr. Ealconer, determined by the last great upheaval 
of fhe Himalayas, which, judging from the very modern character of 
the organic remains in the upheaved deposits, must have taken place 
during one of the most recent of geological epochs. 

In referring you to my observations of last year on the marvellous 
effects of those aqueous curi*ents which have transported erratic 
blocks of stone daring the former glacial period, I must attract your 
notiOe to a remarkable and faithfully executed new map of Einlanq by 
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Professor Nils Nordenskiold, of Helsingfors, whiDli illustrates an 
able memoir by that author on. the scratched and polished surfaces 
^of the rocks of his native country.^ Carefully taking the direction 
of every one of the innumorablo sets of parallel scratches over a 
region larger tlian Great Britain, he shows, that everywhere the 
direction of these groovings and scratches is from north-w^t to 
south-east, with slight local deviations only. Again, the worn sides 
(stoss-seiten) of each hard rock which has keen scratched, worn 
down, and polished, arc presoiitecl to tho north-west, the point from 
which the force proccotlod; and every /er?, or protoctod and rough 
side, lies to tho south-east. On the coast of Mnhmd these groov* 
ings are even ohserved to extend in one place from many feet undoi"* 
the surface of tho sea. Booing that the foreo which protlueod thesci 
groovings and scratches came from beyond the Chdf t>f Bulimia and 
the low country of Sweden, and has openiLed with hueh unifurjuity 
over a vast region, parts of which rose to about 1000 feet abt^ve 
the Bothnian Gulf, he necessarily refers the phenomena to powerful 
marine currents. These took place when Finland, as well as all 
Northern llussia and Germany, lay under the sea, and when tlio chief 
groovings wore made by stones and blocks, which wm*e held fast in 
the bottom of floating icebergs, when they were arrested on sub- 
marine hanks or points of rock. Ifo also indicates how the erratic 
blocks dropped by those icebergs arc found to be more and nnjro 
rounded as they have receded from tho somco of their origin, or 
how, in drifting to the south-east, they have conaocjiiently been more 
exposed to wear and tour* The eptautitioH of sea-sand which abound, 
and the accompanying small and waterworn pebbles and gmvel, 
have, of course, assisted in tlio polishing of tho I'ocks. Tlie sand- 
ridges and pebble-beds which abound in Finland are, in fact, 
nothing different from the Osar of the Swedish gaologktsi and 
thus the drift phenomena on cither side of the Oulf of Bollmia arc 
shown to be identioal suhraq^ueous deposits. 

Here, then, wo have a vast region of Europe in which it is mani- 
fest that no land-ice or glacier could ever have acted, inasmuch as 
the area from whence the force was directed was manifestly far to 
the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the low countries of 
Sweden, which, equally with Finland, are covered with erratic 
blocks and aqueously transported drift. Neither in the south 
of Sweden nor in Finland are there any moraines, all the detiitus 

♦ 'Beitrag ztu* Keutuiss der B.kratnmeii in Faulaml/ Von N. KordengkioUL 
Helsingfors, 1863. 
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aroimd tke great erratics ‘being water-worn , and yet tke soratoked 
and poli^ked surfaoes, tke worn and a’brupt sides of tke hillocks, in 
both these- countries, resemble precisely the roclm mowtomks seen in ^ 
tke march of every existing glacier. Agreeing, as I do entirely, with 
Professor Ndrdenskiold (for in my published works I have maintained 
tke same view as regards the southern parts of Sweden, and all 
Iforthern Eussia, Prussia, and Germany),"^ I also agree with him in 
the oonclasion that the depressions in the surface of Finland, which 
are now ooonpied by innumerable lakes, are those which existed 
when the country was a sea-bottom, and that the present lakes 
siraply occupy the hollows which existed when Finland was raised 
from hen eath the waters. In a table giving the lithological structure 
of each rock in situ which has been grooved, it is shown that the 
depth of the scratches bears an exact relation to the hardness ted 
resisting nature, of the rock. The map — on which every lake and the 
numerous scratched surfaces are marked, as well as all the altitudes 
— is a work which must elicit the admiration of every geographer 
and geologist, and does such honour to Professor hTordenskiold, 
that our Council has justly placed him in the list of our Honorary 
Members. 

The lines of striation, so carefully laid down by Nordenskiold in 
! Finland, I have myself found extending in the adjacent low regions 
bfEhssia, and notably upon the hard quartiaose rocks forming the 
sides of the lake Onega, at a distance of 500 miles from the Both- 
, nite. Gulf. There, also, they are seen to be continuous from the shore 
under the water of the lake, being visible at some feet below the 
surface. In this flat or slightly undulating country w© have all 
the same proofs as in Finland, that these scratches, groovings, and 
polishings could only have been produced by Stones carried in ice- 
bergs ; and there, as in Finland, the great eiTatics, referable to the 
north-western parts of Horway, have been dropj^ed at numerous in- 
tervals, some of them from Lapland, extending to the western flank 
of the TJral mountains. In the work and map of ‘‘Eussia and the 
HrSl Mountains,’' published by myself and companions De Verneuil 
and Keyserling, the enoimous area over which these erratics were 
transported during the period when the glacial sea covered Eussia 
in Europe and Northern Germany was defined. It was then for the 
first time made manifest that the currents which transported these 
blocks had eccentrio directions. Thus, whilst the blocks in Finland 

* See ‘ Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. chapters 20 and 21. 
Also, ‘ Quart, Jour. Geol. Soc.,’ vol, ii. p, 349. 
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and Nortiiern Enssia Lad proceeded from h.'vy. to s.e. (Lading been 
derived from tLe old north Norwegian ico-fields), tiro blocks wbicli 
^ covered the plains of Prussia, and extended over Poland np the great 
valleys, on to the foot of the Carpathians, being also of Scandina- 
vian origin, must have been brought from north to South when all 
those lands were under the sea. On the east of England the great 
Scandinavian erratics came from the 'west coast of Norway, whilst 
in Lapland, M. Bohtlingk had shown that the blocks wore diverted 
, northwards into the icy soa, 

These facts of the divorgonco of tiiD distribution of the erratics, 
as duo to divergent currents, are quite in hannony wiUi what would 
be found at tlio present day, if the bottom of tho soa could be so laid 
bare as to enable us to refer to the various liorth or south polar 
glaciers, or to those of (ireonland, Ihe devious lines cd’ dcqsjsit of tho 
blocks derived from each of these regions, as determined by ditlercni 
prevailing currents. 

If we refer to what glaciers have effected upon land, and to those 
phenomena which could only have been produced when tlio rocks so 
affected were sirbmarino, we must admit tliat two distinct modiffca-’ 
tions of tho satno great agency have produced similar results. The 
great mass of low country in North America, tho surface of which 
has heen striated in like manner from north to south, seemed to mo 
long ago to fall into tho category of subaqueous striation by floating 
icebergs, which wore here and thOre arrested in their progreis by 
sunken rocks. ’When presiding over the Goologioal Society of 
London, in 1842, I gave all credit to Mr, Peter Dobson, a eitken 
of the United States, for tlio adoption of tliat view in reference to 
his native land, — a previous acquaintance with whose writings, I 
then said, might have saved volumes of disputetion on both sides of 
the Atlantic.^ And now, after a lapse of 22 yea% I hold te 
same belief. : p 

In the admirable work of Sir W* Logan on the < Geology of Canada/ 
my eminent friend expresses the opinion, ** that the grooves on the 
surfaces of the rocks which descend under the water appear to point 
to glacial action as one of the great causes which have produced these 
depressions.” f Not having visited the region myself, I should 
have no right to oppose my opinion to that of such weighty authority, 


* See * Anniversary Address, Proe. Geol. Soc./ vol. iii. pp. 686 d ante. 

real Geological Survey of Canada, 18C3,* p. 889 and note ik Mont- 
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were it not that the grounds assigned for helioving in the exca- 
vating power of glaciers in North America are the same stria- 
tions on the sides of the lakes, and beneath the water, as those 
which I have cited from tl^e shores of the Bothnian Gulf and 
the late of Onega in Northern Russia. Now, as regards the latter 
countries, I have shown that land glaciers could never have passed 
over them ; for surely no terrestrial glacier in advancing to Binland 
and Northern Russia can have scooped out the Bothnian Gulf by 
the way ! Instead of such striation on the sides of rook-basins, now 
fllle4 with Ivater, being proofs of the grinding and excavating 
action of former glaciers, particularly in the cases of Pinland 
and North America, where no, lofty mountains, as in the Alps, 
are at hand to give great power to descending masses of ico, I 
conceive that such phenomena can only be explained by axipcal-- 
ing to the grating action of the bottom of former floating ice- 
bergs. My belief is, that the great North American lakes were 
cavities originally due to a combination of ruptures and denudations 
of the rocks, and that the whole surface of tlie lower country thus 
prepared, was under the sea when icebergs coming from Arctic 
glaciers floated over it. 

We can thus well imagine how countless icebergs were here 
and there arrested on those submarine rocks which now form 
the sides of the lakes, and how each icy mass, forced on by a 
powerful current, after producing the well-known stiiation o]i tlio 
points of stoppage, would neoessaiily, when set free, float rapidly 
across the deep sea cavity, until the base of fiie iceberg was again 
aiTested by the prominences on the opposite side of the depression, 
there again to make striations with the stones held fast in its 
bottom. Tn this way we can just as easily account for flhe transpori 
of the numerous great erratics which are spread over North 
America U23 to js". latitude, as wo have exj)lained the trans^mrt 
of the Scandinavian blocks up to the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

Whilst, therefore,* I fully recognise the stupendous spread and 
influence of former land-glaciers over extensive regions, I at the 
same time affirm, that as regards the striation and iDolishing, the 
worn side and the abrupt side of the rocks affected, floating ice- 
bergs, when impeded by submarine obstacles, have also ^nodueed 
those results. The true and independent test of ihe action of ter- 
restrial glaciers is the existence of moraines. Now, there is no 
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trace of these peculiar aecumulatious iu the Boiitli of Sweden and 
Finland, all the detritus of those regions, as well as of tho Korth 
^ of Eiissia and Germany, being water worn ; and I have yet to 
learn that there are any evidences of true moraines in the low 
countries of Canada and the United States.^ 

[Whilst I was reading this Address to tho Geographers in 
London, that sound practical geologist, I’rincipnl Dawson, was 
♦ performing a similar duty at ^tho Annual ^Jlcoting of tho Natural 
History Society of Montreah Having rocoived a copy of his AcltlresH 
in time for insertion of a Postscript hero, I rejoico to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating that ho also is a vigorous (opponent of the theory 
whicJi refers tho striiition of the North Amorieau rocks, and the 
excavation of the great lake Imsiiis of that (‘faniiry, to tho action of 
terrestrial glaciers. Ho shows indeed that Iho groat striation of a 
large portion of tho continent from x. n. to s. w. was from the oc(*an 
to tho interior, against the slope of the St* Lawrence valley, thus 
disposing at once of the glacier theory j for it is impossible to 
imagine that a glacier travelled from tho Atlantic up'into the interior. 
Admitting that in limited tracts of Eastern America there may have 
boon local glaciers, Mr. Dawson believes, as I do, that tho chief 
countries in qxiestion were striated when the land lay beneath 
the sea.] 


Africa. 

North-^edern Africa, — Senegal and its Dependencies , — Looking to the 
well-digested and clear accounts of tho of geographical 

research in Northern or North-western Africa, which have boon 
embodiod in the Eoports of tho Geographical Society of l?*ianoo, by 
M. Malte Brim, I have only to refer you to those works, and not 
detain you on this subject by any’ observations of iny own. I am, 
however, impelled to call your notice to a work of this year 1804, 
the ‘ Annuairo de S4n%al,’t as followed by a risime of tho oxplo- 

♦ For a full explanation of itiy vie-vrs respecting the manner in Y'hich farmer 
foating icebergs transported blocks, and spread out submarine detritus, I must 
refer the reader to the 21st and 22nd chapters of the work ^Eussia and the Ural 
Mountains,* pp. 507 to 566. Since that time (1845) I have indeed seen reason to 
admit a much greater extension of former land-glaciers than my colleagues and 
myself then believed in, and this 1 explained in my last Address to the Foyal 
Geographical Society. 

t Printed at St. Louis, Senegal, 1864. Paris, chez Challamcl oind, Eue des 
Boulangbrs, 30. 
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rations of tlie interior, niado by order of tbe Government, in the 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861, and wMoli lias just fallen into my 
bands. Wlienevcr our allies tbe Froncli describe any one of their 
possessions, it is invariably done 'with method, order, and a lucid * 
condensation of details ; and such qualities are particularly ob- 
servable in this little volume. Bisooverod in 14(50 by some bold 
navigators of Dieppe, Senegal was soon after colonised by the samo 
Normans. In succeeding centuries the Portuguese and Dutch 
•warred for the occupation of those iraots, until 1758, when the 
English took the country, including Qorco, but coded it again to 
Prance by treaty. Again, in 1800, Qoroo foil into our hands, and 
in 1809 we added to it Si Louis; but, at the conclusion of the last 
groat war in 18X4, the whole territo:^ ^as rlghtty given back to 
Prance, its original occupant. Holding possession of this tertitory 
for the last fifty years, tho Prenoh have striven oneigoticially to im- 
prove itj by a vast enlargement of boundary, tho oonstruotion of 
forts, strict military tenure, and by carrying on a commerce with 
the adjoining native tribos ; so that they reckon upon having 200,000 
subjects, and, after several years of war, they are now in relation 
with about a million of natives. 

lu tlie long list of annexations of native districts, it is grati- 
fying to read, as a sequence of tho last treaty of peace, that a 
telegraphic communication is now established between St. Louis 
and Goreo, and that in 1863 tho new port of Dakar was formed. 
Eecently the quiet state of the political horizon has enabled the 
GoVamox, Colonel Paidhex‘be, who has been tho matnspiung of 
French progress in Senegal, and who has recently been named one 
of our Honorary Foreign Members, to send various exploratory 
parties along the north coast and into the interior of the country. 
These have added much important information to tho sketches of 
tiacts formerly visited by tho Pero Labat, Mungo Park, Gaill5, 
Mollien, and Fanot. Tho French colonists, since their occupation 
of Algeria, have sagaciously sought for original knowledge in the 
native recitals of Arabs, and the inhabitants of Soudan and Berber. 
With tirese data, and in acquiring the language of the natives, 
several tiwellers, — such as Captain Vincent; MM. Bourne! and 
Mage, young Hwal officers; Pascal and Lambert, Infantry officers; 
with Alioun Sai and Bough-el-Moghdad, intelligent Native officers 
in the French service, — have, in the years 1859, 1860, axxd J864, 
made most successful journeys. Thus, the portion of Soudan adja- 
cent to Senegal is now nearly as well known as the more ^central 
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regions, wliicli liaT© been already developed by BritiBli explorations, 
including tlioso of Donkam, Clapperton, and W. Lander,^ and tbe 
works of oxir lionoured Associate Bartk. On© of these parties, 
^Alioun Sal, reached Timbnetoo ; and the death of this young and 
intelligent Mohammedan, who imfortnnately fell a prey to the fever 
of the country, has been deeply lamented by tho authorities of 
Senegal. 

; Before quitting tho subject of North-western Africa, I am un- 
willing to pass unnoticed tho services of tho ontorprising young 
German traveller Gerhard Eohlfe, who, having made a sucoassfui 
joux'ney through Southern Morocco by Tafiloi to Gorysville in 
Algeria, is now on his route to Timhuetu muler tho auapioei of the 
lloyal Geographical Society. 

Northern Ahy$miia*~Tlxiy ofTori.H of our G(.u-nmu eoiitoiriporarics to 
complete our acquainianc.o with Nmlluuui Abyrninia uud tin*, 
adjacent countries (of which mention was made iu a note to my last, 
year’s Address), have been most suooessfcil j and every geographer 
must have heartily commended the researches of Yon Ifeiiglin, 
Kinzolbach, Munzingor, and Steudnor. Whilst those traveilera 
have prepared an excellent detailed map of tho distriate of Bogoa, 
Manesa, and Muroa, with the surrounding tracts, a more extended 
map, ranging from tho Bed Sea on the oast to 34® 45^ e. longitudo, 
which has resulted from their stnwoys, is a work of gx*eat and general 
interest. For, in it, we hud tho routes laid down of all the tra- 
vellers of various countries during tho last quarter of a century, 
who have oxaminod tho rogions between Massdwa and tlxo coaat 
of tho Bed Soa on tho east, axid the river Atbara, that j^eai 
affluent of tho Nile, on ilie west. This shoot, as published in the 
‘ Mittheilungen ’ of Petormanix, is an oxccllexit example of the 
amount of knowledge which can be conveyed on a map alone | 
successive journeys of the different travellers being laid down in 
different ooloiirs with bordor profile showing the relative heighte 
of the different countries traversed^ 


* I h^ve just had the gratification to learn that, -with a due appreciation of the 
devoted and zealous researches in Central Africa of that accomplished young 
traveller Edward Vogel, who was harharonsly beheaded by the King (S' 
Wadai, Earl Russell has granted the sum of 600i. to Miss Julia Vogel, the mter 
of the deceased. In tlianking me warmly for supporting her cause, this lady 
assures me that, by this generous act, all her prospects in life are brightened, and 
that her heart’s desire will now be fulfilled in being enabled to do honour to the 
memory of her lamented brother, as well as, she says, to assist a yemnger 
brother in those studies which may enable him to serve a country to which sko 
will ever. cling with the deepest gratitude/’— 24 June, R, I, M. 
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The 'Niger, — ^The last accotmts I Iiave seen of tho laborers of Dr. 
Baikie are contained in a private letter to a relative, dated at Lnkoja, 
on the 9tli October, 18G3. This persevering and praiseworthy 
envoy of onr Govenxment, who has been seven years in Africa and 
in whose appointment I took much interest, had, it appears, made tip 
his mind to come home last year, when he received instructions 
to remain at his post till further orders.* In braving the dangers 
of the climate, Dr. Baikie has shown how a British settlement can 
be made a centre of civilization. Alone, and almost without means, 
h§ has contracted friendships with all the leading chiefs of Soudan, 
and has awed tribes merely by the exercise of moral influence, whilst 
his messengers can now travel securely from his station to Bonny. 

It is by such an example and such persevering conduct that Afn'ca 
can be best civilized ; and we must earnestly hope that whoever may 
succeed Dr, Baikie, will follow the same kind, judicious, and for- 
bearing conduct which has endeared him to the natives, and has 
enabled him to make his little station, so far up the hTigor, a centre 
of commerce and friendly intercourse with them. 

The Oahoon Country, — ^Although the progress of the recent expedi- 
tion of M. du Chaillu to the scene of his foimer explorations has been 
unluckily checked by the loss of his scientifio iustruxnenh?, I trust 
that when he receives the fresh supply sent out to him by us, he 
will make a successful examination of the interior in those latitudes. 
He has, indeed, already sent home instruments, including the 
native harp with strings of vegetable fl.bre, which prove the truth- 
fulness of some of his desoxiptions which bad been unjustly dis- 
credited* As regards his previous accounts of the geography of the 
Gaboon pountry, M. du Chaillu’s necuraoy, in the meiin, has been 
amply conflrined by Dients. Serval iand and Du Bellay, wlio have 
since made surveys in the interior. f 

South Africa. — Explorations of the Baron C. ton chr I):;chiu — The 
unchanged terrestrial condition of the andent Surface of the Intmor of South 
Africa.-— Broject of rendering the White Nile the highway of intercourse 
htween Central Afnca and Europe. — PethencEs Journal — Whilst our last 
Session closed with tlie striking results of the journey of Speke and 
Grant, md. our warm welcome of the nndaunted travellers, who, for 


* As tliis Address Is printing, Mr. Layard informs me that the Invemmor 
steamer has been ordered to bnng Br. Baikie down the Niger, and that he mlv he 
eaepeoted home this year. r 

t ywe Petermami's ‘ Mittheilungen,' December, 1S63. Messrs. Serval and 
Dii Bellay have discovered a new and broad river, the Ogowai, liowihg from the 
inlEirior, about 20 leagues to the south of the Gaboon. 
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tlie first time in history, had crossed Equatorial Africa and had also 
descended along the course of the great White Nile from its water- 
,hasin to its month, the opening of this Session was marked hy the 
interesting and detailed description of the snow-clad mountain 
Kilimandjaro, the issue of two expeditions conducted entirely at 
his own cost hy Baron C. Yon der Decken* 

In the first of these, he was accompanied hy my olcYer and 
lamented young friend, the late Mr. Biohard Thornton, who drew 
the fi.rst contoured map of that wild and .lofty country, took many 
ohsoiwations of latitude and longitude, and ko2)t m accurate diary* 
Copies of all Ms writings, as well as his original map, haYO now 
been sent by his family to the Boyal aoographioal Society*^ In 
the second expedition, Bavoti vun dor Beckon had for his soientiflo 
companion a Gorman astronomor, Dr* Karstom 
I have already adverted at some length to the importance of tM«4 
enterprise, as recorded in our ‘ Proceedings/ and also in the award of 
the Medal. I have informed you fixat, in reference to the prosecution 
of Other enteiprises by the same distinguished person, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had given directions that Her Majesty's 
vessels on the coast of Africa should assist the Baron in paadng M» 
own steamer into one of the rivers of Formosa Bay; and I have 
now to state that Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs has 
strongly recommended this enterprising traveller to the good-will 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, through the British Consul at that pkCe* 
Seeing that Baron von der Decken, who has already done so much, is 
organising at oonsiderahle expense another expedition, in which, 
providing himself with an iron rivor-steamar, he will be attended 
by compotont observers, we natoally wish him all the success which 
his zeal and devotion to our cause ment. 

after ascending one of the rivers which fall into the Bay oi 
Formosa, he should roach Mount Konia or any part of that moun- 
tainous region of Eastern Afirioa, noith of the Kilimandjaro, probably 
a great ivatehed, and should thence descend by any eastern afflu^t 
of the White Nile, or should reach Egypt by the Blue NEe, in either 
ease he will have performed a most essential service to geogiaphy. 
In the mean time, both for the great and good duties he has aheady 
performed, and for the extensive and vigorous preparations h& is now 
making to enlarge our acquaintance with the geography of Afeioa, 
the Council has in my opinion wisely adjudicated a Gold Medal to 
Baron 0 . von der Decken. 

♦ See my observatioiiB on the lateKichard Thornton in the Obituary, p* 184 . 
yon. viix. x 
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‘ Our Victoria Medal Has, witli great propriety, beeu awarded to I3ie 
gallant Captain Grant, ^ the companion of Speke, 'to mark, as I have 
said, emphatically and once more, our sense of the vast importance^ 
of their journey across Equatorial Eastern Africa, and the region of 
the head waters of the Nile. By their researches the watershed 
"between North and South Africa was first established in respect to 
the Eastern Equatorial region. The results which ought to follow 
from these disboveries will he further considered in the sequel. 

Informer Addresses I suggested that the interior mass and central 
portions of Africa constituting a great plateau occupied by lakes and 
marshes, from which the waters escaped by cracks or depressions in 
the subtending older rocks, had been in that condition during an 
enormously long period. I have recently been enabled, through the 
apposite discovery of Dr. Kirk, the companion of Livingstone, not 
only to fortify my conjecture of 1852, but greatly to extend the 
inferences concerning the long period of time during which the 
central parts of Africa have remained in their present condition, 
save their degradation by ordinary atmospheric agencies. My view, 
as given to this Society in 1852, was mainly founded on the original 
and admirable geological researches of Mr. Bain in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was, that, inasmuch as in the secondary or 
mesozoio age of geologists, the northern interior of that country was 
occupied by great lakes and marshes, as proved by the fossil reptile 
discovered by Bain, and named Dioynodon by Owen, such it has 
remained for countless ages> even up to the present day. The suc- 
ceeding journeys into the interior^ of Livingstone, Thornton, and 
Kirk, Burton and Speke, and Speke and Grant, have all tended to 
strengthen me in the belief that Southern Afeioa haa not undergone 
any of those great submarine depressions which have so largely 
affected Europe, Asia, and America, during the secondary, tertiary, 
and quasi modern periods. 

The discovery of Dr. Kirk has confirmed my conclusion. On the 
banks of an affluent of the Zambesi, that gentleman collected certain 
bones, apparently carried down in watery drifts from inland posi- 
tions, which remains have been so fossilized as to have all the 
appearance of antiquity which fossils of a tertiary or older age 
usually present. One of these is a portion of the vertebral column 
and sacrum of a buffalo, undistinguishable from that of the Cape 
buffalo; another is a fragment of a crocodile, and another of a 


* See ^Preseatation of Royal Awards/ cmie. 
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water-tortoiso, both -undistirigaisliaMe from tlie forms of those 
animals now living. Together with these, Dr. Kirk found numerous 
bones of antelopes and other animals, which, though in a fossil 
condition, all belonged, as he assured me, to species now living in 
South Africa. 

On the other hand, none of our oatplorers, including M. Bain, 
who has diligently worked as a geologist, have detected in the 
intoHor any limestones containing marine fossil remains, which 
would have proved that South Africa had, like other regions, been 
depressed into oceanic conditions, and re-elevated. On the con- 
trary, in addition to old granitic and other igneous rooks, all 
eseplorors find only either innumoi^tblo undulations of sandstonos, 
schistose, and rx^uirt^ioso rocks, or such tufacooiis and ferruginous 
deposits as would naturally occur iu countries long occupied by 
lakes and exuberant jungles, soxiarated from each other by sandy 
hills, —scarcely any other calcareous rocks being found except tufas 
fomod by Ihe deposition of land-springs. It is true that there 
^ marine tertiary formations on the coasts (around the Cape 
Colony, ne^o: the month of the Zambesi opposite Mozambique, and 
again on the coasts of Mombas opposite Zanzibar), and that these 
have been raised up into low-coast ranges, followed by rooks of 
igneous origin. But in penetrating into the true interior, the 
traveller lakes a final leave of all such formations; and m advancing 
to the heart of the continent, he traverses a vast region which, to 
all appearance, has ever been under terrestrial and lacusirine oondi- 
tions only. Judging, indeed, from all the evidences as yet collected, 
the interior of South Africa has remained in that condition since 
the period of the secondary rooks of geologists 1 Yet, whilst none of 
our countiymen found any evidences of old marine remains, Captain 
0p^ke brought from one of the ridges which lay between the 
coast and the lake Tiotoria Nyanza a fossil shell, which, thou^ 
larger in size, is undistinguishable from the AohaHna perdico now 
flourishing in South ALfrica. Again, whilst Bain found fossil plants 
in his reptiliferous strata north of the Cape, and Livingstone and 
Thornton discovered coal in sandstone, with fossil plants, like those 
of our old coal of Europe and America, — ^yet both these mesozoio 
and palsBOzoic remains are terrestrial, and are not associated with 
marine limestones, indicative of those oscillations of the land wMoh 
are so common in other countries. 

It is further to be observed that the surface of this vast interior 
is entirely exempt from the coarse superficial drift that enoumhers 

X 2 
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SO many oountries, as deriyed from lofty monntam»<^ains from wbioh 
either glaciers or great torrential streams have descended. In this 
respect it is also equally unlike those plains of Germany, Poland, 
and Northern Russia, which were sea-hottoms when floating iee- 
hergs melted and dropped the loads of stone which they were 
transporting from Scandinavia and Lapland. 

In truth, therefore, the inner portion of Southern Africa is, in this 
respect, as far as I know, geologically unique in the long conservation 
of ancient terrestrial conditions. This inference is farther supported 
hy the concomitant absence, ihrotighout the larger portion of all this 
vast area, ie, south of the Equator, of any of those volcanic rooks 
which are so often associated with oscdllations of the terra Jlrma.^ 

With the exception of the true volcanic hills of the Oameroona 
recently described by Burton, on the west coast, a little to the north 
of the Equator, and which possibly may advance southwards 
towards the Gaboon country, notliing is known of the presonoo of 
any similar foci of sub-aerial enq-ition all round the coasts of Africa 
soutli of the Equator. If the elements for the production of them 
had existed, the coast-lino is procisoiy that on which we should 
expect to find such volcanic vents, if we judge by the analogy of 
all volcanic regions whore the habitual igneous eruptions arc not dis- 
tant from the sea or from great internal masses of water. The absence, 
then, both on the coasts and in the interior, of any eruptive rocks 
which can have been thrown up under the atmosphere since the 
period when the tertiary rooks began to be accumulated, is in concur- 
renoe with ^1 tihe physical data as yet got together These demon- 
strate that, although the geologist finds here none of those characters 
of lithological structure and cuiionsly diversified organic remains, 
wfcidi enable him to fix the epochs of 0ueoesdon fa the «ist of 
the earth in other quarters of the globe, the interior of South Africa 
is unquestionably a giund typo of a region which has preserved ii^ 
ancient terrestrial conditions during a very long period, unafieoted 
fay any changes except those which are dependent on atmospheric 
and meteoric inflxtences. 

If, ihen, the lower animals and plants of this vast country have 
gohe '(m unchanged for a very long period, may we infer that ihs 
human xnimrbitants are of like antiquity? If so, the Negro may 
claim as old a lineage as the Caucasian or Memgolian races. In the 
absence of any decisive fact, I forbear at present to speculate (fa 

Aithoagh Kilimaudjamis to a great extent igneousand volcanfa flier© k nothing 
to proYe that it has heaa in aoflrity during the historic era. 
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this point ; htki a«, amid tibe toml speoimana procured by Livmg- 
atono and Kirk, thore are fragments of pottery mad© by bnman 
hands, we mxtst wait until some smlons eiqplorer of Sonttiem Africa 
• shall distinotly bring forward proofs that the mannfactared articles 
are of the same ag© as the fossil bones. In other words, we still 
require from Africa the same proofs of the existence of links 
which bind tc^ether the sciences of Oeology and Arolis&ology which 
hay© recently lieen developed in Europe* Now, if the tmqnea- 
tioned works of mim should bo found to be coeval with the remains 
of fossilijsod existing animals in Southern Africa, the travelled geo- 
grapher, who 1ms oonvinood himself of iJm ancient condition of 
its surface, must admit, however unwillingly, that although the 
black man is of snob very remote antiquity, he has been vaiy 
stationary in civiUmtiem and in attaining the arts of life, if he b© 
camparad with the CaucaHian, Uie Mongolian, the lied Indian of 
America, oi’ ovan with the aborigines of rolynesia.^ 

Tlio discovery of tliut vast water-basin, the Victoria Nyanzft, in 
llie heart of Equatorial Africa, and tlie proof that a great sti'oam flowed 
out from ilB northern extremity, wMoh Speke and Grout followed, and 
showed ^most oonol naively to b© the White Nil©, was truly, as 1 said 
last year, a grand feat, of which all our countrymen had reason to be 
proud» But, in wamoly praising and honouring the men who accom- 
plished it, we are not yet satMed, as geographers, with this their 
single line of march, and the valuable data which they fixed. W© 
loot naturally to other efforts which must be mode to dispel fiwp- 
tioism regarding the upper waters of the Nile, including that raised 
by the claim of the Venetian traveller Miani, as to his having con- 
tinuously ascended a river to the s*aw* of Gondotoro, the 

rocky banks of which he has laid upon a sketch-map, and which he 
contends does not flow from the Viotori.a Nyanxa. But irrespective 
of isuik a claim, the Council of our Society have, on g^eral ^TOda, 
0 <m 6 io the .<mncdurion that ihe physical geography of all the 
r^on, together with the shores of the Victoria Nyanssa (a Jake 
laid down by Speke as larger than Scotland), should be furtbec: 
explored, and the nature and extent of the various affluents of that 
vast body of water determined. They farther wish to see examined 
the region lying between the great lake Luta-Nzige, north of th© 
Equator, and the lake Tanganyika, south of it, in order to deter- 

^ The most remarkable proof of the inferiority of the negro, *when compared 
mth the Asiatic* is, that whilst the latter has domesticated 3ie elephant for ages 
and rendered it highly useful to man, the negro has only slaughtered the animal 
to obtain food or ivory. 
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mine if there be not there (aa some geographers think possible) 
other sources of supply for the White Nile, coming from the re^on 
to the west of the Victoria Nyanza; and finally, that, if possible, 
the Upper White Nile of Speke and Grant should be traced con- • 
tinuously from the lake to that point, where, according to their map, 
it is made to join the end of the lake Xiuta-Nzige. 

Having considered this sxibject, the Council has adopted my pro- 
posal, to assist in fitting out an expedition to clear away all such ob- 
scurities, by ascending the White Nile, and not, as previously, by any 
efforts from Zanzibar and the eastern coast of Africa. The difficulties 
encountered by Speke and Gmnt in passing through that tract, and 
the apparent impossibility of establishing any regular traffic between 
the east coast and the central kingdoms, have induced us to prefer 
to any other line of , research an effort to render the Great WMte 
Nile a channel of interoourse and commerce between the prolific 
interior and the traders of the Mediterranean Sea. One serious 
difficulty only exists in bringing about this desirable consummation. 
Between Khartum, the present southern houndaiy of Egyi)t, and Gon- 
dokorono obstacle on the river-navigation exists, as recently proved, 
indeed, by the voyage of the enterprising and intelligent Dutch ladies, 
though the natives in the interior have, it appears, been to a great 
extent demoralised by the conduct of the traders in ivory, who, 
arming one set of villagers against another, are said to plunder 
tribes, and carry away the women and children as slaves. Now, 
these horrible practices having been still more ruthlessly carried 
into effect above or south of Gondokoro, as we learn from the testi- 
mony of Speke and Grant, a belt of country, from 100 to 200 miles 
in breadth, inhabited by the Bari, his been rendered so lawless and 
, savage, that it was with the utmost diffiotiltj^ bur medallists tra- 
versed it in their way northwards from the fertile kingdoms of 
Karagwe, Uganda, and Unyoro. 

On the part of the Society, therefore, the Council have drawn up 
a memorandum, in which, after enumerating the desiderata, com- 
mercial, philanthropical, and geographical, involved in our project, 
Wfe express the hope, that, as we are ready to embark lOOOi^. in such 
an expedition, some means may be found to put a stop to this de- 
moraHsing trade in slaves, which, as our Consul-General in Cairo, 
Mr* Colquhoun, writes to me, is accompanied by horrors of which 
no one can form an idea. We believe that this can best be accom- 
plished by the exeiHdons of the Pasha of Egypt, and by the extension 
of his influence southwards from Khartfim to Gondokoro. The in- 
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tormediate country is a sort of No-man*s-land, in wHoh. nume- 
rous warring small tribes are kept in an excited and barbarous state 
by an extensiye importation of firearms. Now, if tbe miserable 
natives were rescued from disorders occasioned by snob enormities, 
legitimate commerce would eventually arise between tbe Equatorial 
kings and tbe merobants of Cairo and the Mediterranean ; and Hie 
Great Nile, which for thousands of years has alone served to enrich 
the soil of Lower Egypt, would eventually become a highway of 
intercourse with Europe, which might largely tend to the civilisa- 
tion of Central Africa. To have made the first proposal in a matter 
of such permanent interest will, I trust, be always counted a proof 
of the lofty os well as useful olForts of this Society, to bring about 
a state of things which will prove the real imporhinco of the dis- 
covery recently made in Iimor Afrit*4i by British geographers, and 
may render the White Nile, for the first time in history, of real 
to commerce and civilisation. 

lEhe practical geographer wiB, 1 trwt, find in the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Eethericfc and his associate, l>r. Murie, which 
have at length reached the Society, some materials for the con- 
stxuotion of improved maps of the large region on that portion of 
the west bank of the White Nile which is watered by the Bahri-el- 
GhazaL Wo are also indebted to Mr. Petheriofc for a measurement 
of the comparative volume of water discharged by the Nile and its 
affluents, the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat. When measurements 
such as these shall have been repeated at different periods of the 
year, we shall be in a fax better position to estimate Hie relative 
importance of the tributaries and parent stream of the Nile. 

In the commencement of this Session I adverted to a feeling 
letter written to me by Mrs. Petherick, the wife of the traveller, 
aad explaining how he had been cast down by misfortunes and 
severe illness, and was unable then to send home the accounts of 
his expedition. These documents having arrived, will soon be 
printed and circulated among the EeUows, who, seeing the amount 
of work accomplished by Mr. j^Petheriok, will be able to^ estimate 
to what extent the disasters he encountered prevented his fulfilling 
the engagements he had entered into with the view of succouring 
Speke and Grant. 

We now wait with deep anxiety for accounts of the ultimate issue 
of the journey made by the adventurous Dutch ladies and Hieir 
scientific companion Baron von Heuglin, and their exploration 
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of tlie great western affluents of tlie White We are also 

eq,ually anxious to have some account of the travels of that un** 
daunted, generous, and self-sacrificing explorer, Mr. Samuel Baker, 
of whom we have heard no tidings for a year. 

Omolusion, — In terminating these ohservations on the results of 
geographical explorations in various countries, I must, on the grand 
subject of African geography, as on the previous occasion, decline to 
enter upon an analysis of the respective writings, of great value in 
critioal geography, which have in past years been oontrihuted by our 
own countrymen, hy continental writers, as well as by tlie Portuguese 
authorities who preceded them. An analytical sketch, which would 
do justice to the scholars who have from time to time set forth the 
results of their researches, is much wanted. In this way, for examplo> 
we might trace the amount and increase of inforination pubHAed by 
Cooley, first anonymously, in articles of the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview/ 
commencing in 1835, and followed up hy him in the construction 
of a map delineating his view of a line of lakes and rivers proceed- 
ing from K.n.w. to s.s.E, through Southern Africa. 

In like manner I have not, in anything I said last year, done the 
justice I wished to our Abyssinian Medallist, Dr. Beke, for his 
ingenious suggestion as to the region wherein the head-waters of 
the NEe would h© found, and his bold hypothesis, of 1848, respecting 
the mountain-chains of Africa, which opened out an original view of 
the physical geography of Africa north of the Equator. The analyses 
of such subjects as these, and of all the labours of Maoquemx, Arrows 
smith, P©termann,f and other practical geographers, require much 
more time and power of research than I possess. Enable to cop© 
vdth them myself, I hoped that, in taking leave of you at ials Anni- 
versary, I might he succeeded by one who0e soholarship and powers 
as a comparative geographer would enable him to describe the 

♦ Since this Address was read. I learn with deep sorrow that Madame Tiling and 
two of her European attendants have died. Her enterprising daughter, Baron 
TOn Heuglin, and Baron D’Ablaing, had, however, reached Khartum. As Baron 
von Heuglin is in regular correspondence with M. Petermanu, we may look to 
the ‘ Mittheilungen ’ of our oorrespondent for much interesting matter respecting 
the iiexploration of the region of the Bahr-ehGhazal. In a letter to Capt. Speke, 
which I have r^, Baron von Heuglin speaks of the ivory and slave dealing 
merchants, and, in addition to much important knowledge respecting the fauna 
and flora of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, informs us that he has prepared a map of that 
region, as also of the country of Nyam Nyam, 

f The varioas reBearches of late years in Africa are admirably illustrated by 
theories of maps and accompanying descriptions in the ‘ Mittheilungen* of Peter- 
maim, of which I gave an account in pay last year's Address, and which have sipce 
.been completed. 
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micoessive steps made by all oonitributors to our science, and, by a 
comparig«m of their labours with those of their predecessors, to trace 
, down throughout the long current of ages the additions which have 
been made, in Asiatic as well as African geography, by various 
men, to that vast emporium of geographical knowledge which we 
now enjoy. 

As on this head, doubtless, there have been many omisskms on 
my part, I beseech my friends to be assured that such omiMions 
hate not been caused by any want of good will, but simply frojm 
an inability to do justice to the theme amidst the many other avoca- 
tions which occupy my time.^ 

One task, however, I will try to acoomplifi|||. to the best of my 
ability, if my tenure of life bo prolonged, and that you should pkaO 
me for the current year in this Chair. I will endeavour at our mxt 
Anniversary to draw a parallel between the general state of geo- 
graphy when this Society was founded, in 1880, and the condition 
which it has reached in the present day j and, in doing this, I hope 
to demonstrate that my countrymen have borne no small share in 
this progress, and that the Eoyal Geographical Society has taken 
the lead in efficiently promoting this great work of advancement, — 
not merely by the publication of the volumes of our Journal and our 
Proceedings, but by zealously encouraging explorations, and by 
rewarding those persons, to whatever nation they belonged, who 
have thrown light on the geography of the world. 


P.S. — ^Whilsfc this Address is going through the press, letters from 
^ Dr. Livingstone have reached mo, giving an account of his journey 
into the interior, on the west bank of the Shir6, and for nearly 700 
English miles to the ir.K.w. of that river. Owing to his being 
obliged to return to settle the affairs of his Consulate and to convoy 
H.M. Pioneer steamer down the Zambesi, he was unable penwmally 
to determine the question whether any waters flow into the h^ 
of the great Lake Nyassa (coming, as had been suggested, from Lake 
Tanganyika).! The natives, however, one and all,^ denied that 
any waters entered the lake from the north, and Livingstone mmm 

* Some of^the discussions vrlixch have been going on between Mr, Cooley and 
Capt, Burton, and others, can only be eorreetb" understood by etymologlstj^ who 
have studied the African languages and dialects. 

t As fhr as it was examined and laid down on a map by Dr. Kirk, the t4ik0 
Hyassa trends due South and North. 
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to fhiiii: that iiie lateral afflrtoni^ wMoi. be mw are 
aocorat for the infiUiiig of the lake and the supply of the Shir6# 

The one point on which Livingstone and all Afnoan traveJtoe^ 
are agreed is, that where no- traders in slaves and ivory a^e inet 
with, there no d^fficnlly ocenrs in passing through the % 

inhabitants willingly serving as porters. In a recent letter to Captahr 
Speke, wMoTb, I have already mentioned, Baron von Henglin, after 
affirming that rthe ivory dealers in the Bahx«el-Ghazal are barbarising 
aB that fine regionj and have rendered it impassable, exclaims that 
it is a disgrace to civilised governments not to endeavonr to pot an 
end to these horrors. Let ns hope that the aspirations of onr Oonncilj, 
in nnison with the layers of all travellers, may have a due mflnenoe 
on the goyernmeiS of Europe and Egypt, and ; 
render the White Nile useful as a highway of commerce, 

Jme lOiA, 1864. 
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Elidctions. — Edward Bellamy, Esq. ; William Fidd ^ 
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Acc^mmm to Libeiey. — ' E^loxations itx Auntaliis^v by J. 
McDoudl Stuart; edited by William Hardman, h.a. j 0 copioH l>n>- 
seated by Messrs. Saunders* and Otley. * Bulletin do la BoeiM 
d*Bjieotiragemeiit pour rinduatrio Nationale,’ Mars, 1864* 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &o. 

Accessioj^s to Map-room; — Pbotograpb of the North Atlantic 
Tei^grapbE^tpedition, 1860. — ^Val© of Brallilid* South Qrcjjonland* — 
Goveiiment Maps of the Kingdom, of Beam 55-inoh} oomplof^i 
up to date of presentatioxi.— Seat of War In America, near Kioh.- 
mond (2nd edition), from the Topographical Depdt. — Continuation 
of the Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 

The first Paper read was — 

1. On the Travels of Portuguese and others in Inner Africa, 

By W. D. Cooley. 

The object of the Paper was to propound the views of the author, 
formed on a careful examination and comparison of the reports of 
Various travellers, on the position of the rivers, lakes, and x>laoes 
V0L..vin. z 
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m Inner Sbntlieni Africa. The aoconnts of several Portngnese 
travellers were passed in rCvie'ViT'j and the antlior contended that 
their iti notaries were so full and their various accounts so accoidantj^ 
that, notwithstanding the paucity of their astronomical observations, 
tho geographical infonnation they imparted was quite reliable, and 
ought not to be set aside, as had been done in the construction of 
modern maps. Tho subject was argued with much learning, and 
a large map was exhibited to illustrate the views ol the author. 
Some of tho more striking points of difference between this map and 
the recent ones of Livingstone were the total separation of th.o rivers 
Liamheji and Zambesi (the upper and lower courses of the Zambesi) 
and the release of their affluents from the system of inosculation 
which, in recent maps, hind aU those rivers together ; and the north- 
west direction of . Lake Nyassa, which was made continuous with 
Tanganyika, forming an elongated lake, called iS^anja muciiro. 

The Peestdent said, ATr. Cooley was . . *•** '' ■ » 

who had spent his life in elaborating from : ; > ■ ■ 

Portuguese travellers who have preceded c . . “ ■ 

The present paper had been so recently : , ■ ' ' 

time to read it through; hut, finding that the observations were of a critical 
nature, and that they bore to a great extent' upon the. accuracy of Dr. Living- 
stone’s observations, he thought it right that the criticisms should be read first, 
‘aUd that Dr. Livingstone’S simple account of his last exploration along Lake 
Nyassa, which ho had undertaken of his own accord, should come afterwards ; 
and then, that gentlemen who were more or less acquainted with the country 
should discuss tho paj^ers afterwards. Ho wished the subject to be fairly dis- 
cussed, and that all deference should be shown to Mr, Cooley’s powers as a 
■ critical geographer, for 'he was sure tlio Society desired to do justice to every 
man, whatever his labours might be, whether in critical geography or in actual 
observation. ' • 


Mr. Maukuam then read the following : — 

2, Letters from tlie Zambesi to Sir E, L Murchison, and (the late) Admiral 
Washington, By David Livingstone, m.d., ll.d. 

These letters comprised a narrative of Dr. Livingstone’s last journey 
into the interior. The despatch containing instructions for the 
withdrawal of his expedition did not reach him until the 2nd of 
duly, 1863, when the waters of the Zambesi had fallen too low for 
the Pioneer to he taken down to the sea. To improve the time, 
therefore, until the flood of December, Dr. Livingstone set forth, 
accompanied, hy the steward of the vessel, to finish the exploration 
of Lake Nyassa, and more partioularly to decide whether a large 
river entered its northern extremity. The wreck of his boat in; the 
xapide of the Shird forced him to abandon the attempt to sail round 
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the lake ; he the:^.efore started to go to the ixorthom end by land, 
pursuing for many days a noyth-westerly coiir^e so as ,tp avoid a 
^ colony of Znlns, who were at war with the negroes on the western 
' shores of Nyassa. In this direction he ca-rao upon a range of moun- 
tains, 6000 feet high, running north'^e-nd south, and forming the 
edge of the table-land on which the Marayi dwell. Beyond this ho 
turned to the north-east, and struck the shores of the lake at Kota^ 
kotaBay in lat 12'" 65' s. He here found two Arab traders engaged 
in building a dhow, to replace one which had hcen wrecked in 
qrossing the lake. This is point at which nearly all tlic traders 
in slaves and ivory cross on the highway between the eastqin sea- 
ports and the Cazembe country of the interior. The Arabs Md 
1600 persons in the village, and were busily employed transporting 
slaves to the coast. One fathom of calico (value h.) is the price 
paid for a boy, and two for a good-looking girl. But, nevertheless, 
it is the joint ivory and slave trade that alone makes slave-trading 
a paying business ; for the cost of feeding the negroes would he too 
great an expense were it not for the value of their services in carry- 
ing the ivory ; a trader with twenty slaves must daily pay the price 
of one slave for their sustenance. All the difficulties which Dr. 
Livingstone had experienced in travelling in the interior were due 
to the obstacles thrown in his wny hy tlio Portuguese, who judged 
truly that in buying np the ivory he Avas undermining the slave- 
trade. lie only hoped that this same course would be pursued by 
other travellers who might succeed him, as this did more to destroy 
the slavc-t]’ado than 'the English cruisers on the coast. Leaving 
Kota-kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, and in three 
days reached the ascent of the plateau. The long slope, adorned 
with hill and dale and running streams, fringed with evergreen trees, 
was most beautiful. The heights had a delicious, but peculiarly 
piercing air, which was very exhilarating. At this point, distant &Q 
;or td u fftlM . fromL'Hyassa, the w:atershed was crossed, and rivers 
met with, both horned Loahgwa : one wais found flowing eastward, 
into the lake ; the other westward, towards, the Zamhesi. Another 
river was hete seen, called the Moitawa, which flows into a small . 
lake, oaljed Bemha ; from this river issues, according to native and 
Arab report, the .Biver Luapula, which, flowing west, forms the 
Lake Mofae, and then, passing the town of Cazemhe, turns to the 
north, and is lost in Tanganyika. Dr. Livingstone had a strong 
desire to follow the stream, but the time for the rising of the Zam- 
besi and for floating the Pioneer out to sea having arrived, he was 
obliged to return. With regard to the existence of a large river 
flowing into .the northern end of Nyassa from Tanganyika, Dr, 
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liivingstone was assured by all the natives of whom he inquired 
that there was no such stream, but that tw’^o small rivers alone enter 
the lake from the north. The numerous streams met with on this ^ 
journey flowing from the west into Nyassa seemed to warrant the 
conclusion that no flow of water from Tanganyika was neccssaiy to 
account for the great depth of the lake and tlio xDercnnial flow of Hie 
Shir4. In this journey Dn Livingstone and his companion walked 
66fl lUiles in 65 travelling days. On arriving at the Zambesi he 
found the river had not yet risen, the rains being much later than 
usual, and was mortified in the reflection that had he dared to 
speculate on a late rise he would have had ample time to examine 
the water-system of Lake Bemba, 

The Bbesiueht was sure they woiild all agree with him that Dr. Living- 
stone had made the best possible use of his time as a geographer in this 
exploration to the north-west of Lake Nyassa, of which he had previously 
explored the western banks in company with D]\ Kirk. The observations 
of Mr. Cooley seemed to have no special reference to this communication 
respecting the outlines of Lake Nyassa and the mountains to the west and 
north-west of it. The map constructed by Dr. Kirk shows Lake Nyassa 
stretching directly north -and south, a distance computed at 20(7 miles; but on 
Mr, Cooley’s map the lake is made to trend to the north-west. There was, 
therefore, this 'great discrepancy between the observations of the Portuguese 
who visited that country many y^ars ago, and the de fmto recent observations 
of Dr. Livings tone, and Dr. Kirk, 

Captain Speke said he had a few remarks to make upon both papers. ' Tn 
the first place, Mr. Cooley, taking the Portuguese accounts, made a continuous 
lake of the Nyassa and Tanganyika, He himself was inclined to believe that 
at one period there really was such a union ; and he thought there was still a 
connection between thorn, though not as a broad lake. When he was at Kaze 
he heard .from the Arabs, and also from many of the natives, that the Babiza 
ttibe, which inhabit the western shore of the .Nyassa lake, cross a deep river , 
by canoes, and find their ivory mart at a place called Luwemba, not far distant 
from the south-east corner of the Tanganyika. To this place the Arabs from 
and their slaves, go for ivory. Thus whilst the Arabs draw their ivory 
up to Kazd, the Bahiza take theirs down the western coast of Nyassa to 
Kotakota, where they sell it to, Arabs, and from that point it is titinsportecl to 
Zanzibar by Kilua. All these iradiug pojplc at, Iviizc u.ild iiini that there is no 
mountain-range dividing the Nyassa lake from iIkj 'ranganyika lake; but they 
all talked of a river running as it were from one lake info the other, fi’om which 
he inferred that the Tanganyika was drained by a river into the Nyassa. Dr. 
©rk had assured him that no large river entered the Nyassa at its northern end. 
Ke should like to know from Dr. Kirk whether he derived his information from 
Atsbs or from his own personal inspection. The river system of Africa is chiefly 
determiued by the rainy system of that Continent. Within the Tropics every- , 
thing goes on iuan exact ratio throughout tbo year, the rains following the path 
of the sun. The greatest ’rains are confined to the Equatorial line — the part to 
which the sun is neatest, on an average, the whole year round. Were it not fbr 
that rainy zone^ the sources of the Nile would certainly riot be on the Equatop. 
The Tanganyika would not be in existence 5 nor, as he believed, the Nyassa 
. either. Whilst the sun is in the north, the Nyassa lake, were it not supplied 
by the rains which are constantly falling on the Equator, would dry up, in the 
'Satae manner that Lake Tchad dries ux) ; that is to say, to a certain extent. 
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Again, with regard to Lake Dembca, in Abyssinia, wc know what nii enor— 
mous river this lake pours out when the suii is to the northward, and how it 
shrpks when the sun is to the S(,u;lLward, Tlic size of that river is so pro- 
• ydigious in the rainy season that ii overcouiis White Nile. Butin the dry 
season, if it were not for the White Nile, the waters of that river would never 
reach Egypt, and there would be no Nile at all. The greatest possible import- 
a'lcc must, thcroforo, hr: given to this system of rains, and he firmly believed 
Ihai ll.e exisieiice oj t]u,‘ Nyassa lake is due to the rains of the Equatorial re- 
gions. L];om referci.ce to the map, they would see that the majority of 
tlie si.r(:anis wJiio’n I'lOw from the mountain-range overhanging Ihe west 
<■: .Xyijssa, turn off io the westward, and, as Dr, Livingstone imagines, 
drain imo liie upper course of iho Zambesi river. So that but little 
waier could possibly liud its ^vay inio Labe Nvassa in that direction. On 
the eastern side of Nyassa we have the Buvuma river dr^ninjg all the 
countries Ip (ho oast of it, in that latitude; and to the northward of that w'e 
l.ave i.!ic limuga iuunch of the Lufiji river. Theu, there is that great chain 
of mountains which extends right down the coast of Africa from Abyssinia to 
the Cape of Good Hope, hemming the lake in on its eastern side. Bo that 
I'cally the rains that can fall within the basin of the Nyassa are so confined that 
fere would never be a lake of such enormous depth as that of which we have, 
jusl heard, were it not supplied from much greater sources than these puny 
streams of which Dr. Livingstone tells us j for such they must really be, 
having their sources at so short a distance from the shores of the lake. Not- 
withstanding all that had just been said, he thought Mr. Cooley to a certain’ 
extent right in the view he had taken, that tliere is a long channel extending 
from the Tanganyika to the Nyassa, though instead of its beiug a continuous 
lake as of old the waters have dried up to midway, leaving the two lakes simply 
connected hy a river. There was another thing which may appear ex.tra- 
ordinary. They had heard from Dr, Livingstone that there were Zulu CajOfres 
on the western shore of the Nyassa. Dr. Kirk also saw these men and spoke 
with them, and recognised them. From their dress and other circumstances 
he was certain that these very men, who have absconded from that region, have 
now gone up the eastern side of the Tanganyika, and have arrived at the, 
soutliern border of the Usui, where they are known by the name of Watuta ; 
for he heard of them on both journeys, when on the grand trading-line from 
Zanzibar to Tanganyika, and also when going from Kaze to Karagud. On this 
latter •journey they were fighting on his line cf march, had struck terror into the 
hearts of iiis followers, iiT:d Jiad thi-reby delayed his progress a considerable time. 
He believed the Carires generally migrated in the first instance from Abyssinia; 
that fey gradually found their way down to the Cape, and there remained for a 
mMl th^ were driven ;away ; ftait fen, this Zulu branch cf the 
Oames made fehr way to the western sliore of Nyassa* They are a pastoral fe 
predatory race, and live by seifeg feir neighbours’ cattle, and harassing their 
country. They have harassed the whole of this country to the north-west of 
Nyassa; they have harassed the country half way up the Tanganyika; and fey 
have gone up to Utamhara. They are now the terror of the Usui ; and before long 
they vrill probably arrive at the southern shores of fe Yictoria Nyanza. There 
was another point he should like to mention. On his former journey, when he 
was at Zanzibar, he met a very intelligent and energetic young German, Dr. 
Eosher, who had been very little heard of in this country. He believed Dr. 
Eosher was the first European who arrived upon the eastern shores of the Nyassa. 
After arriving at the lake he was, unfortunately for himself, induced, accom- 
pmed by two or three natives, to visit the nor fern branch of fe Euvuma iiver. 
One night, having put up at a village, he was suddenly surpris^ and deli^ 
berately shot with bows and arrows. The King of the country sent the mur- 
derOTs to Zanzibar, where, at the solicitation of our consul, Colonel Eigby; 
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tlley Heiieaded by tlie orders of the Sultan of Zanzibar, in the prei^ence of 
Gaptaih G^rant. Dr. Bosber sent home no obsein^ations of what he had done ; 
but nevertheless, lifee Sir John Franklin in another direction, he had done a 
good work, and must not be forgotten. But further inquiry, and even Dr. # 
Livinc^stone’s own accounts, showed that the first promoters of the explorations 
into that region of Africa were right 5 he meant the missionaries, mr. Beb- 
mann and Sir. Brhardt. They gave the spring to the whole opening of tMs 
question; and the map which they made, which was certainly an extraordinary 
one, and which probably excited laughter at the time, had such an effect upon 
tlie’ Geographical Society that they determined to open np this region ; and 
bit by bit they had done so. SVe hnvo foiind out that th(? Tuissioiiaries, 
geaeiully speaking, were n:os:, jiccnratc in all their ^accounus, so jar, at least, as 
they understood their inforrijaiiis. Their dis:.iincj from Kilmi in inc Nyassa is 
pcriectlv accurate, and their route from Zanzibar direct to Ujiji was almost 
the same that he himself made with astronomical observations. Therefore ho 
thought geographers were greatly indebted to these two worthy missionaries. 

Mr. Galton did not agree with. Captain Spoke as to the cqiiatorial regions 
of Afrioa alone having a sufficient rainfall to enable them to maintain rivers of 
iirst-class size. T'he Benegal, which rises on the verge of the Sahara, is a first- 
class river, as constant in volume throughout the year as the White Nile. 
The Gambia is no insignificant stream ; and, further south, there is iho mighty 
Nfiffcr. None of these is supplied from the equatorial zone. Independently 
of i’ts Tchadda affluent, the Niger, which may be said to flow in part through 
the Sahara, is a stream superior, in the volume of water it carries, to the Dpper 
White Nile, which comes from equatorial regions. South of tlsc oqv. atonal 
zone there is tlie great Znmbcsi. With respect to lakes, the T-ake Tcy.ad r.ovor 
dries up. It occupies an excovKlinal y s'ojf.li.'W l-asin ; and liv losh-g a lew fcyt 01' 
water in height its area maioria'.'y dimiiiisi'.es : sriil at ihc tirk-hi. nine oi ii-c 
year there is an immense deal of 'water in Lake Tchad. Therefore he sa\y no 
difficulty for the maintenance of Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa hy tropical, 
and not equatorial rains. The outflow of Lal^e Nyassa through the river Shird 
was, however, remarkably constant, and tho.t constancy ci’eatcd a hygrometrical 
difficulty, which requires further explanation. 

. The PsESiDEKrT said he would now call upon the only person in the room 
who had sailed upon Lake Nyassa, and had boon near its northernmost 
extremity,, about which there had been so niucli discussion as to whether 
or no livers flowed into it from the north.. that was the great point in 
dispute, and as Dr. Kirk had constructed the map of the lake now exhibited, 
the meeting would doubtless ha pleased bo hear any observations he might 
ofier. 

Dr. Kirk said he should limit his remarks to the hydrographic basin of the 
Nyassa, and afterwards say a few words about the Zambesi. Tracing Lake 
Nyassa from its southern end, in latitude 14P 25', where they entered it by 
taking, the boat njKthe Shir^, in 1861, they passed along its western shore for 
^ imilss, nearly south and north* The water was as blue as the tropical ocean, 
ani in places 115 fathoms deep. In sailing alo^ its western coast they 
fesnnd rivers entering, seen from the boat. But in recent letters from Dr.. 

Livin^ione many otte rivers were mentioned as coming in, and he expressly 
said that the: amount of water thus bxougdit in would he quite enough to account 
for the peremM flnw of the Bhird. During the rains there must be a great 
excess in the water flowing into the lake over what flowed out of it.. JWhen 
they considered the extent of the lalre,^ 200 miles in length, and its breadth 
tom 15 to 60 miles, and knew that there was a rise of three feet during the 
this would amply account for the surplus water theu , poured in. Oon- 
ifid^ETsbie importance appeared to .be attached to the north end. That part of 
the lake had not .been seen by any of their party.. The . furthest point north 
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reached by the boat in 1861 was latitude 11^ 20”. They could then see 
mountains rainging along on the western side as far as latitude 10° 65'; they 
could also see the bearings of a mountain on the eastern side, naintjd Kumara, 
a name which, in the natire language, means “ the ending.” He did not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to native names; they are established often 
on very frivolous bases. However, it was clear that the lake W’as narrowing, 
from 60 miles, which was its breadth a little way south, to 15 miles. The 
natives told them that in five days’ sail (and they named the stations and tiie 
intermediate places on tlio north end of the lake) they would double it, and 
would reach a point on the eastern shore opposite to w'heiu they then were. 
This information seemed very definite, and the party placed reliance upon 
it., As to a river coming in from the north, the only ones they heard of wure 
two ST.all one named in a generic way the Bovu, which moans simply 
;‘iv-or,” ar.o rho other which they described as a small river coming in irom a 
marsh. VVhether this has any connection with the Tanganyika, he was not 
prepared to aay ; hut it would seem to have very little to do with the supj)ly 
for the Nyass?,. *It cannot he of any gi'eat size, for tlie Zulus, passing up the 
east side of the Shir6, and taking off the cattle from the east side of the lake, 
doubled its noith end ; and the Livingstone party saw them, still with their 
cattle, on the rorth-west side. Now, the Zulus are a race who never cross 
water if they cui possibly avoid it; and he did not sec how they could have 
crossed a lake witi the considerable quantity of cattle which they took with 
them. The amouit of rain which, fails in the region of ihe Xyassa is very 
much Jarger than is generally supposed. Kven on the Zambesi, as far south 
as T'ctc, ihe rainfaJ varies from thirty to forty' inches in the year. Along the 
coast-range of hills ti© precipitation is very much greater. There is a nanmv and 
lofty band of mountcins winch sej)arates the Hyassa from the sea ; and the 
inland side of that ran?e is the one on which th.c greatest precipitation talces 
place. In the diagram' ')repared by Mr. Cooley they -would observe that the 
course given to the like is very different from tJjat which he and Dr. Living- 
stone found, and that lo river w’as marked as issuing from its southern end. 
No- 9V', they found the coming out thero. They look the boat up first 
through the Zambesi; hunching oif from that <at the junction -with the Shir(^, 
they' passed 100 miles q) that tributary'. Then, taking advantage of the 
smooth reaches, they trovUed 40 miles by laud, taking the boat along with 
them, hut never for a u^ment losing sight of tlic Shird; launching the 
boat again, they sailed 60 liiles ihto the lake which the Bhird enters w'ithout 
ohstrnciion. They found th lake lying due north and south, both hy^ compass 
bearings and by absolute obst- vations of longitude. 

There was a discrepancy x another part of Mr, Cooley’s map, at a point 
"^here he had the opportunitypf iffakmg personal observations, namely, the 
between tiie upper andiower coturee of Jhe Zambesv-wMdh is marked 
unknown in tke naap, and the ^wer course i» treated as n quite distinct fiverr 
How, he had, by hia own obse^atJons/ almost connected the lower with, the 
upper Zamhdsi. In 'marching fim Tete then party followed the river on foot 
as far as a viU'age called Mpaua. ITrom that point they struck up into 
the mountains, and crossed to fesheke. But in coming hack from where 
the Makololo chief was then Uvin, they descended from the Victoria Falls 
eight miles do-wn the Zambesi by Ind ; then, to avoid rough mountains, and 
save, themselves a great deal of clhbing, they determined to keep out about 
10 miles from the river, thus leavin in all only about 30 miles of the Zambesi 
unexplored. ' At Sinamane, which i40 miles from the Victoria Mis, taking 
a canoe, they navigated the whole corse of the Zambesi, passing its affluents, 
the Hafue and the Loangwa, at Zumo ; but finding the rapids of Kebrabassa 
insuperable, they again went on land,ind followed the Zambesi down to Tete. 
He therefore thought that, so far, the 'mtinuity of the Zambesi was pretty well 
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dcteTniincfl, Again, on tho south hank the course of the river appears equally 
well traced. In a letter 1o Sir William Hooker, Mr. Thomas Bairies mentions 
having started from Victoria Falls, and passing a little out from tlio river, in 
order to avoid rough, countiy, again having struck the river about 10 miles 
further down. vSo that the unknown part of the river and country is limited 
to a radius of 20 miles at the utmost. 

In conclusion, with regard to Lake Hyassa, he wonld state that the natire 
information was tolerably definite concerning rivers I-*.’---, on the 

north-west. Their party met Arabs, the same as : < ‘ in Dr. 

Livingstone’s letter as huildir.c (he dhow. They had travelled along that 
country from Kaianga ar.d the two great marts of fhe interior. 

They spoke of the Loapula, running to the northward into a small lake ; but 
on. being examined, it appeared to have no connection with the Tanganyika ; 
and when asked about the small rivers coming in at the north end, they 
assured Dr. Livingstone that they were of no great size. The more recent 
information which Dr. Livingstone had gathered seemed .entirely to confirm 
what was obtained in 1861. ; , , ' \ 

. Dr. Bbkb wished to say a few words with rcferoncc to the supposed con- 
nexion between the two lakes, which he had questioned since though lie 
liad not cared to argue the point with Mr. Cooley.* Accoivling to Captains 
Biartoh and Speke, T^ake Tanganyika lies 1844 feet above the ocean. Dr. 
Livingstone estimated Lake Shirwa at 2000 Teet. He has not^ yet given the 
altitude of the ISTyassa; but several years ago he reported that its waters had 
been described as being separated from those of the Shir^fa by a mere spit of 
lap-d ; whence it was concluded that a communication of s/hie sort must exist 
b^ween these, two lakes. t Assuming this to be the cas/and the fact being 
also that, between Nyassa and Tanganyika, Dr. Livingst^e has recently Come 
upon a range of mountains, 6000 feet high, running tiorth and south, and 
forming the ed^e of the tableland — ^being, a^iparently a continuation of tlie 
Mountains of the Moon — it follows that a connexion between hsyassa and Ttin- 
ganyika is physically impossible. Captain Speke had described the flow of 
water from the Lake of Dembca (Tsana) as being so iFincnse that it exceeded 
tot of the White River. But this lake could not fii'nish to tlie Nile in ore 
water than falls within the area of its basin, which ^I’ms hut a small portion 
of that of to Blue River, All the water which issi>s from Lake Tsana passes 
under a single-arch bridge built by the Portugues > and, as is stated in the 
Society’s * Journal ’ (vol. xiv. p. 48), when descn.l?»g Dr. Beke’s visit to the 
spot, nn 4th, 1843, “ the riyer runs here Vtb g*^eat violence through a 
deep fissure in the rock, so narrow tot just aboV to bridge it may be leaped 
oyer. I shouM say it cannot be more than 2 yaiis in width.” Pator Jerome 
Lobo relates that in his time, before the bridge erected, the whole ainiy of 
the Emperor of Abyssinia passed over to chasn containing the river by means 
of beams of wood laid across it. 

Maoqtteek said that on Mr. Cooley’^ map the places, according to 
Portuguese observations, especially to capita^f Cazembe, were placed wrong. 
As for to lake which Dr, Kirk has laid do\^, it is quite coirect ; it has been 

for more^tban two hundred years to4c in to very direction in which 
he has put it. There can be no connexiojfbetween to FTyassa and to Tan- 
ganyika^it is impossible ; the couniiy Ixiween Tete and Cazembe has been 


[♦ See the ‘ Atonceiim ’ of May 19th, 18fi P* 516, and July 12tli, 1856, p. 867, 
--DR.B.] ' ^ 

[t See Earl De Grey’s Anniversary Adless, 1860, in the Society’s ‘ Jentnal,^ 
vol. XXX. p. clxi, I have since been infqned by Dr. IQrk that he makes to 
^eyatiqnof Lake Kyassarto be only I524feet above the sea; bat this does not 
aJ&etjny conclusion. — July 5£h, 1864. — ^D* 
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-traversed many times of late years, and nolDody ever heard of a connexion 
between them. In the old Portuguese maps (see ‘ Annaes Maritimas,’ No. 7, 
of 1844) the Lake Nyassa is laid down very nearly correct, both in latitude and 
longitude. He had worked at African subjects for sixty years, and he had 
been in possession of the Portuguese documents for r!C<i-ly tv.'orty yeirs. 
There was a very valuable Arabic map that Admiral .sii-.Wi d to 

him twenty-five years ago, which he would ask the Hociety to make some 
inquiry about. It was one of the best maps he ever met with, well executed 
by a man who ]>crfec(ly well knew what bo wo.s nbout. giving an account of the 
(Sources of the Congo, and all those riv<,r3 wliich run westward from Bairfar; 
It was a very valuable map, and he bad never seen it since. ^ ? 

The Php:sit)KXt .eaid Mr. Macqueen’s observations were very importatot- 
For s:x;y ycar.s l.o h.r.d labi-ssrod s:) oi- this subject. Se has been a great c6l- 
latbr of Pormgr.isc j’.uihoriiio.s and h.j must say that he had great confidence 
in Air. as a crir’cjiL grr-grapher. Now, Air. Macqiieen stated that 

the Portuguese bad laid down their map of Lake Nj^assa just as Dr. Living- 
stone and Dr. Kirk have laid it down. 

Mr. Macqtjebn: Exactly so. In 1623 you find the soutliem or small 
lake laid down in the very latitude and longitude wdieve Dr. Livingstone has 
laid it down. Thus, Father G-odinho, iu 1823, obtained from a countryman of 
his clear accounts of this part of Africa. The small lalm he called ZachioT ex- 
tended from 15° soutli latitude to 15° 50' south latitude. Again Montciro juicl 
Garni tto (see their Journal, 1832, Muata and Cazojmhc, i\ 48), say the south 
end of the great lake was 6 days' journey north from the ^small one, and was 
of “ extraordinary breadth,” 45 geographical miles, and very deep* Dr. T.i^'inl> 
Btonc says it is about 50 miles broad at its south end. Moniciro culb: it 
Nhianja or Nhianza (so does Lacerda in 1798), and that it runs a great dis- 
laiicc due north. And so we fmd it. 

'The PBEHiDExa’ was afraid this knotty question 'would never he conjplctely 
decided until they had induced Captain S])ckc or some other traveller to go 
and do as Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done with Lake.Nyassa, When 
geutleineii go into such countries, risking their lives to search out the trulh 
and making astronomical observations wliich fix latitudes nJid longitudes, it is 
obvious that all preceding accounts, derived fi'om Ji'ortiigucse and Arab 
fravcllcrs who did not make such observations, must give way to facts. There- 
fore, lob us return our thanks to Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk for their 
])ractical observations, and also to Mr. Cooley for his pa^^er, which has 
rise to so animated a discussion. 

Portions of letters were, then read from Dr. Baikie, Baron Theodor 
yon iHenglin, and M. du CLaillu. 


3 i Letter frem Dr, Baikie, Dated Lulroja, on the Niger, October, 1863. 

Extracts read from this letter showed how successful Dr, Baikie 
has been in establishing satisfactory intercourse with all the native 
chiefs around the settlement which he has formed on the Niger, 
He expresses feelingly his desire to return home, to see his aged 
father, from whom he has been absent seven j^ears ; hut nevertheless 
remains at his post. 

. The President eulogised the conduct of Dr, Baikie, and expressed a hope 
that, as the officer serving under liim had proved himself competent t6 
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cairy on tlie same sncccssful system, Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary ■would 
take the case into liis favourahlc conskleraiion.* 


4. Letter from the Baron wn LLeuglin to Captain Speke, Bated Bongo 
(between the Kivers Bjonr and Kosanga), October, 1863* 
A;f'I’er recotding the death of Madame Tinnd and her maids, and the 
return of the party, Serr von Henglin states that he is resolved, 
after visiting Khartum, to try to advance further towards the south- 
west; but he doubts whether he shall be enabled to penetrate so far 
as the Eivers Sena and Makoua, which it had been his wish to do. 
There are many obstacles, not proceeding however from the natives, 
but from the merchants and slave-dealers of Khart^, who are 
jealous lest travellers should learn too much of the secrets of their 
trade, and so prohibit the poor negroes from rendering -them service 
or selling them provisions. The warehouses of the traders are filled 
with grain and other stores extorted from the natives, whilst the 
latter are suffering from famine. In the course of his researches on 
the banks of the Kosanga, he had discovered many isolated moun- 
tains, and one rather considerable range lying to the west and 
north-west in the country of the Quola. These elevations, he 
believed, were formed (contrary to his earlier opinion) of primary 
rooks, for be had found fragments of granite in the beds of the tor- 
rents with which the clayey soil was furrowed. The flora and the 
fauna differ much from those of the White Kile, and approximate 
those of Gruinea. The negro type ceases with the Bjour tribe; 
the Fertits, Kredjs, Quolas, and Nyam-nyams being robust, well- 
made people; their hair is nt)t curly, and their shape and phy- 
megnomy are similar to those of the Baqu^ra tiibes and the 
inhahitants of Senaar. The same affinities are observable in the 
languages; If it were possible to reach the Nyam-nyam country, 
travelling would he more easy, as , the chiefs are well-disposed to- 
wards Europeans, and would facilitate their progress if presented 
with arms, powder, cloth, and so forth. He adds that he has traced 
a tolerably correct map of the Bahr-el-Ghajsal, and determined a 
few points by astronomical observation. In conclusion, he hopes 
fkii the Government will take some measures towards 

suppressing Sie slave-trade, which is now in full vigour on the 

* Mr. Bayard hits ^ce written to Sir Ecderiok Mutekison as follows 

“JTine26i 18S4. * 

^< Dr. Baikie has been relieved. The Imest/igator steamer will be s^t to 
Hm down the Niger, and he may be expected borne this year. I hope that satls- 
!tetoi^arrangem;ents .willbe made to render the work he done permanentJy 
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Wliite Nilej nearly all the vessels and tradihg-etatioiis taking part 
in it. 


5. Letter from M, Du ChaiUu, (Fernand- Vaz KiTcr, April 7, IS 64.) 

M. Dcr Ohaillu now annonnces that all will he ready for his pro- 
jected journey into the interior, as soon as the new* set of scienliho 
instrtiments reaches him, sent for to replace that lost by the up- 
setting of his boat. He is in good health, and intends to send 
the next ship to England all the collections he has mad© up to the 
present time. 


FouHeenth Meeting^ 21th June, 1864 

SlE BODEEIOH I. MUEOHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Gavin JSardie, Esg, ; Captain Tognlee ; W, F» 
Ives, Esq,; D, G» Bruce-Gardyne, Esq.; J, S. Flmie^Esq. 

Elections. — Commander A , L . Mansell, r.n. ; H . Ff. FRssen, Esq.; 
W. F. Quiche, Esq. ; Charles M, T, Western, Esq. ; Georye Wootcdtt, 
Esq. 

Accessions to the LibeAry. — ^Pamphlet on the Hooghly and the 
AEntia; by James A. Longridgc, m.i.c.e. Continnations of Trans- 
actions, of Marions Societies, &o. 

Accessions to Map-room.; — ^Eailways in China: a sketch-map to 
ajocompany Eeport on introducing Eailway communication into the 
.Empire of China; by S.ir -Macdonald Stephenson, 1864 Adihi- 
ralty Charts and Ordnance Maps. Originalkaite von Hamasen, 
Sarae, Adiabo, &c., in Nord Abessinien; von Th. von Henglin, 
W^ner Mtnizinger nnd d’Abbadie entworfen von A. Petermann. 
Origmalk^orte der Hord AbessiniiseLhen Grrenziande ; Bogos, Mensa, 
Marea, &c.; von Henglin, Einzelbaoh, &o.; entworfen von A. 
Peterman. 

The first Paper, read by ]\lr. Markham, was entitled — 

1. A Visit to the Port of iMgah, the Island of Kishm, and the Port of 
Bunder Allass. By Lient.-Colonel Lewis Pelly, Acting Political 
Eesident in the Persian Gulf. , . . 

[Communioated by the Secretary to the Governinent pf Bombay.] 

Colonel Pelly left Bushire in December, 1863, and touched first 
at the port of Lingah, on the mairdand,. which he describes os an 



FELLY’S VISIT TO L^-GAH, * 1§6;4. 

open roadstead, sheltered from the north-FWest, hpt.. exposed to the 
prevailing south-east and south-’west winds. There is, however, a 
breakwater of solid masonry which alToi-ds protection to small craft. 
The town is the chief place of a district Avliich touches the sheikdom 
of Moghoo on the noifh-west, and reaoheil’^ almost tjp tk^'regioA 
farmed, under Bunder Ahbass, by the Sultan of Muskaf... If is un-^ 
Vfalled, and consists of clusters of houses overhung by da(te-palms, 
its. population being from 8000 to 10,000 souls. .The -^heilch of 
Lingah is an Arab of ancient descent, and the place enjoys :pon- 
Biderable prosperity owing to there being neither import nor export 
duties. The hulk of the trade is with the maritime Arab po.rts, to 
which goods from Bombay and Kurracbee are conveyed in small 
coasting-craft; specie, pearls, and a little salt-fisb forming the 
return cargoes. Arrived at Bassidore, in the island of ELishm, 
Colonel Belly crossed to the southern side to visit some salt-caves 
and naphtha-springs. The road was, partly, over a plain sprinkled 
with date-trees and villages a few miles apart. The prevailing' 
formation of the island is like that of the mainland hence to Ktir- 
rachee — a coarse sandstone grit and conglomerate, overlying blue 
lias mark Tbe south side is parched and barri^n, like tbe Bersian 
coast in general. Wordsworth, according to Colbnel Belly, bad be 
visited this region, would never have applied tbe epithet of “ever- 
lasting ** to the southern hiUs of Bersia, They are all hollow and 
fumble-down, as the towns are. Bassed at night, the gloom of 
their gorges and the precipitous height of their flanks, lend them 
a bold and solemn appearance; biit with daylight tbe illusion 
vanishes. The range of hills in which the salt-caves lie varies fiom 
800 to 600 feet in height; the rock is of a dark-red aspect alter- 
natbig witb slato-oolour. One of the oaves is of traiy ndbi<^ pren 
poptibbs^ being a vaiflt of from 200 to 800 fetet in height and length, 
with a span of 60 or 70 feet. The entire arch of the cave is beau- 
tifully streaked like marble, while large crystalline salites hang 
from the roof in festoons white as snow. The blocks of salt are 
conveyed on the backs of donkeys and camels to the sea-shore, where 
they are embarked in small native craft, and carried to Mu^at for 
ultimatse exportation to Calcutta and the east coast of Africa. Ee- 
turning to Bassidore, Colonel Belly again embarked, and passed 
down thb Clarence Strait, whiob separates tbe island of Kjsbm from 
tbe mainland, through a narrow obannel, about 100 yards wide, 
which winds for a distance of 21 miles between low bushy islands. 
Within this channel lies the village of I/uft, which is sub-let .by 
the Sultan of Muskat, who :^rms the whole island of Kisbm, to a 
foi' about loOO rupees per annum. The trade of the inba- 
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Htants^ IS tte. gaffiering' ot wood fbr exportation, OIaren.be Strait 
supplying the whole bircuit of the Persian Gulf with firewood. 
, Colonel Felly next vifiSted the island and city of Ormuz, whose 
hygone splendour is bunted hy old writers^ but whose mins did 
not show signs of any former greatness. Crossing hence again to 
tile may^d, a distance of 12 miles, he examined the neighhouri 
ood^.nf Funder Ahbass, a walled township built along an ©pen 
eaohj With lofty and desolate mountains in the background. Phc 
port has nnly from 2 to 3 fathoms of water at a distance of 2 miles 
horn land, and during the frequent southerly winds becomes a Ifee 

oA^®- f 8000 or 

« 0 inhahitents, and is the seat of ai oonsidetable trade, the naturb 

ot which is discussed in detail hy the author of the paper. ' = 

SiE H. Eawiotson said the island of Kislim was of some interest from haviniw 
mtfl of tile ancient kingdom of King Erytlirus wh? 

me his name to the Ery thrajan Sea. The chief modern interest aSdn- to 

™hlf MS ?■” ^ “oe of the Overland Telegraph. !'£ 

cable had teen laid, and w^ in working order from the Indian Telet^ranh- 
system at Kurraohe^ along the Persian coast to the entrance of the Gulf tLn 
round the island of Ei^ up to Bnshire, and thence across to Bussorah ’ Two 
y^rs ago he had exptoed to the Society.the difficulties in the way of the 
It was then determined to follow, tetween Enssorah ard CdM 
and suggested an , 01 he ■.! oi avoiding llx. olntacle hy taking the more^ cir- 

cuitous route to the (-ist ini-oiirii |>(,,-s:a. '|;is., 3 e anticimted dihtnnwff f .i 
ten revised at the vfti'v s]: -,r h,: I, ad roi.'u,:.] out. That nart of the line between 
Bussorah and Bavdnd would always, under tlie most favhurable dronmstooes 
‘titornative line which he had suggested, ^dwh^h 
would always he safe, because thf country Wh 
which it p-assod was under a fixed Govornniant, who would Guarantee the nro- 
tectioii of tile line. He thought in the course of September or October^ we 
might expect to he ahlo to communicate daily with our friends in India®^’ 
ihe J.nEsinE.\r m requestmg the Secretary to read the next Paner exnlained 
that its author, M. Vambery (who would afterwards address the Meeting) was 
a Hnngauan gentleman, who had lately penetrated into the heart of Asm in the 
toguye of a Dervish. He had travelled in a region which had scarcely teen 
teave^ by a Burop^n since flie days of Marco Polo. M, Vimb^ intended 
tii^ttyto nndertete^fafteur jitW^ Sliarting fihtn Samarcand aiid would 
en^avonr to reach Ohhia, foBowraig a route difitont from that of Kw 

Mr. OmpBiaiiT then read— 

2 . ShMt of a Tourmy ihraugh GentrA Am to Khtm, BoUara, and 
Sanmoand. By M. ViMnAaT, 

After several years of preparation in a Mohammedan college M 
Vdmtery joined, at Teheran, in March, 1863, a company of poor 
pilgnms, who were returning to Tartary from Mecca; giving out 
that he was a pious Mussulman travelling to Central Asia with 
a religions object. They- crossed the sonth-easli comer of the 
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Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed at Geumusbr 
tepe (the Silver Hill), a camp of about 2000 tents of tbe Tamut tribe* 
iFrpia tbis place be visited tbe ruins of tbo T^'all built by Alexander ^ 
the Q-reat, wbiob begins on the shores of the sea near this place, 
and stretches about 100 miles inland in theforin of an embank 
dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing,, with the party, 
in a northerly direction, eastward of the , Caspian, he passed the 
river Attrek ; and after crossing the Hyrcanian Deseit, a horrible 
journey of 22 days, reached Khiva at the beginning of J une. The 
present condition of the country, of which Khiva is the capital, 
he described as most wretched. The reigning prince, Seid Mo- 
hammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful features, does little else 
hut slaughter hundreds of his subjects for naere trifles, which he 
calls transgressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. M. Vdm- 
b^ry made excursions as far as Koongrad, and was astonished at the 
great fertility of the country, which he thought superior to any- 
thing he had'hitherto seen in Asia. The next place he visited was 
Bokhara, distant 10 or 12 days’ journey on camels from Khiva. On 
the road, his party, to avoid a band of Turcoman robbers, were 
obliged to seek refuge in the desert of DjaH-batiran (the Idfe^ 
destroyer), where for six days they suffered horribly fcbin thirst, and 
lost two of their number. The city of Bokhara occupies more 
ground than Teheran, hut it is not so populous. Some of the 
palaces and mosques are built of stone, hut the large, clumsy turrets 
produce a disagreeable impression. The whole khanat of Bokhara 
he estimated to^comprise two million souls, including Persian slaves. 
The reigning prince is is Moozaffar-ed-din, son of the Khan who 
murdered Conolly and Stoddart. He is a man of a good disposition, 
bnt is forced, for political reasons, to commit many tyrannical and 
barbarous acts. After spending a monfli in Bokhara, M. Vd.mb<ky 
proceeded, full of anticipation, to the renowned city of Samarcand. 

He travelled for six days through a thickly-peopled and well-culti- 
vated country, and was greatly surprised at the quick succession of 
towns and villages on the road. But in Samarcand he wa^, much 
disappointed. He found the capital of Timouaf iu a Ate decay ,; 
and although he sayr a. few remains of: ite ancient glory, was oon- 
vincefi iiiat the ancient reputation of the plaoe tvas greatly exag- 
gerated. The inoat reanarkable of the ancient edifices were the 
medresses or collegeis, one of which, erected hy the wife of Timour, 

-a Chinese princess, was a most splendid building; but the magni- 
ficent portico, 100 feet high^ inlaid with mosaic in the form of roses, 
is now all that remains of it. The palace of Timour he described 
tts very interesting, especially his tomb, and a huge block of green- 
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stone, the base of his throne, which mBst have been derived from 
some distaiit conntrj, although how it was conveyed to the place is 
^ now difficnlt to surmise. M. Td,mb6ry terminated Ms narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October ; the country to the north of 
which place he found in great disorder, owing to the revolt against 
the Affghan; Yoke consequent on the death of Host Mohammed. 

M. YX^rhl^TiT the motive which led him to nndertakc this journey into 
ii’iii A-i-i \v;is io -hi-ly Iho j;rn!:ily between liis native tongue and the lan- 
guages of Tavtary, I !.( ■ ac c ■ r < ! i t : ! y \\\. : : i , in the first instan cc, to Con s tan ti n opl o, 
and remained there four years, finishing his studies in the Turkish, Arahio, aiul 
Persian languages. After a s1?.ovt I'rcliminrirr excursion, returning to Teheran, 
he mot with 2f dervishes or Vir.'Iy piiyvMr'js who were on their way irom Mecca to 
their own country, Yarcand in Chinese Tartary^ He presented himself to them 
ns iv Wi\ wh:' had a strong desire to travel into Central Asia, in order to sco 
the tomb of a very holy man. His dress and the colour of liis sldn excited 
their incredulity ; hut having overcome that hy his representations, and by 
quoting verses Troin the Koran, he cast off his European clothing, assumed the 
ragged garh of a barefooted dervish, and furnished liiinself witii the lalgrim’s 
staff and with a copy of the Koran. Mo travelled with those people across the 
desert to Khiva, thence to Bokhara and to Sanjarcand. They first arrived 
among the Turcomans, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. These people 
were great robbers, and in no part of the world was slavery so rampant as 
among them. He was obliged to have recourse to falsehood, in order to parry 
t;j(-h‘ suspicions that ho m^’st he either a Kussian or an English spy ; and when 
r.i) luid e-.:-nviiuN\l iliat he was really a dervish, the people came and 

ashoii. i.im iVu- his M. Ydmh^y described the character of the Tin*- 

comans as a compound of great liberality and hospitality on the one band, and 
of great tyranny and cruelty on the other ; and he related some amusing 
instances of ].dnnderiiig wliich occurred while he was in the country. He stopped 
among the Turcomans a month, and then hired a camel and started for Khiva. 
They found the journey a most difficult one, for they were 22 days without 
fresh water, and the heat was intense. In addition to this, he had to undergo 
the misery of perfonning a gi’eat part of the journey on foot, rather than 
encounter the abominable smell of a buffalo-calf, which was slung on the other 
side of his camel. Khiva had been visited before he went there hy Captain 
Abbott and Mr. Thompson, who was sent on a special mission by the English 
ambassador at Teheran. It is a very small town, about half the size of Bok- 
hara. When he went into the streets his features excited the ^eatest sus- 
piqiou ; he was regarded as either an English, a Etis^n, or a Bensaan spy, and 
they tried to arrest him. , To prevent this, he went, to the, first Minister of the 
Khan, who had been a long time- at Constantinople, and induced him to give 
out that M. Ydmb<iry was a. true Moliah’, of great repute, from Constantinople. 
The Khan being assured of this, sent and importuned him for his blessing, aud, 
when he had received it, wept for joy, declaring that he had had a dream that 
a holy man from Constanthiople would come and bless him. FrOm Kliiva 
they went to Bokhara, taking tiie left shore of the Oxus. They were told that 
. the Turcomans were coming to plunder them, and that they had better make 
their escape into the desert. They went into the desert; but they' had not 
sufficient time to take water with them, and, some of the days he passed there 
were the most frightful he had ever spent in his life. It was the first time be 
had seen a man die of thirst ; the poor man’s tongue and face became black as 
ink. The second day he saw in a looking-glass little blaek stains bn his own 
tongue, and he was naturally very much alarmed ; hut happily, Ms life and 
the lives of the rest of the party were spared, and they entered Bokhara with 
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a caraxraa of 16 oamela. Tlieir arrival was welcomed by the people, and they 
were introdneed into the convent where holy men terry. His appearance again 
excited much suspicion, and he was threatened with d^th by the vmer of the 
Khan, if he did not confess that he was !te,derviah m disguise. By a display ot 
SsSnoe and tact, claiming to be a renowned dervish, and holdup out threats 
S^minishment in this world and in the next, he succeeded m inspmng the 
with a dread of him. After staying a month at Bokhara, they went to 
Samarcand, the route abounding m villages and towns. some places, 
particularly after having passed the littfe desert named Malefc, villages 
occurred every quarter of an hour of the journey, either on the hue of maioh 
or a short distance from it. Much had been said of the renown of Samar- 
cand as the capital of llmouiM but the ruins be met with did not seeni 
to iustifv its former repiuted magnificence. There a,re, however, remains ot 
ancient colleges which are very interesting. Dming the reign of Tmour there 
was one built at great cxpoiiso in the Persian style, with a portico, still remain- 
inV about 80 ft. or 100 ft. bigli, consisting of elaborate mosaic work inlaid 
iii'”thc form of thousands of coloured roses and othei- objects pf beauty. At 
Samarcand stands the second obsoiwatory that was over built m Asia, erecteu 
bv a ^andson of Timour ; and also the summer-palace of limour, m which is 
au immense green stone supporting the throne, transported from Broiissah, but 
bv what means it is imiiossible to tell. The tomb of the King is also very 
iiitorcsilii'’'. Ill the upper ’part there is the tomb of Tamerlane, the gveaf: eon- 
Queror : next to him lies Ms first teacher, and around him are his onil(h-en. 
There is a lower part which is an exact imitation of the upper part ; there is 
no fisure,no stone^no rose in the upper part which is not repeated in the lower 
nart In the lower part is contained the Koran, said to have been written by 
the hand of the second Caliph on the skin of a gazelle, and brought by ^ i^mir 
from Broussah to Samarcand. He remained 10 days at Samarcand, and looked 
everywhere, hut could discover no traces of the great Library which was spoken 
of in the work of a French writer. From Samarcand he returned to Karsbi, and 
thence to Herat. At Herat he thought himself safe, because in the streets he 
saw red-coated soldiers being drilled in the English manner, and he began to 
sneak a little more freely. Being in want of money to coMinue Ms way to 
Musbed he went to the palace, where he found the son of the King attended by 
his Vizier. He told Mm he was a poor dervish and gave him his blessing, and 
expressed a wish to sit down at Ms side ; but, as the Frince made no place Mr 
him he pulled the Vizier away, and tbok Ms seat next to Mm. I ho 
iWce looked at him and exclaimed, ‘‘ By H^ven, I sweaj: you arem 
man He denied that he was, and he recited scane yerses feom the Koran ; 
at length, the Prince believed Mm and gave Mm some money. He stopped at 
Herat and then started for Mushed, which is on the frontier of Persia ; from 
which place he wrote a letter to the Prince, telling him that he was not an 
Englishman but very nearly an Englishman, and cautioning him not to molest 
people passing through Ms country. ^ 

^ At l£e invitation of the President, M. Vamhdry explained that there are 
diferent kimh? of blessings practised by the dervishes ; one called the “ blessing 
on toy’ wther “ the blessing on horseback.” The blessing consists of ven^s 
of the Kotan. The man who blesses stands upright, with his hands held Ingh ; 
and after hatmg Messed he strokes Ms beard with Ms hands, and those who 
receive the blessing do the same, in token that it has been accepted. 

Sir H KAwniijiisoir said M. Vto’bdry had conferred a very great benefit 
ution geogtapMcal soimicej tor all these adventures of Ms, which he had so 
■.amusingly described, were hut a means to afi end. Like many Hungarmn 
fiohoto More Mm,, he was greatly interested in the pngm and Mstoiy of his 
. ^ tm of the most intoresting questions relating to the ethnology of Europe ; 

tow to ^ascertain toe, he had gone through years of toilsome 
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liiirci.'hip ni-rl proT.ii(.ioTi, in oirior io iinnlify liifivsclf fbr friit'clliiif: in tlic .Tia.st 
nis^i fiis Ji, wns !i iTJM;;rlvd:-!(; fisirjg thin a riiroi.can 

gentleman should he able to pass through a '.M'ohnir.niediiu colirgc:-, ;iu.l huivrno 
» so competent an Arabic scholar that clever T.i-.ri of i.h(,‘ Mobsiminc-dar. 
should not be able , to detect that b© was not one of themselves. As far as 
Teheran, hundreds of people had passed over the same ground ; hiit from 
Teheran M. Vambdry went into a comparatively (few incognita. The country 
through which he had been travelling was interesting ir. a t'vofclrl poi:if of 
view. In the first place, it was interesting as a ju.-v. ly-ox]>lor':-l ri:.i;i()n; and 
in the next place, it possessed great political interis:: iVi.-rn being ilnj cable 
land between the two great Asisttio empires, the Hiissinu (■iniir-j oi! iln; r.finh 
and the Anglo-Indian empire on the south. Many '^rr-rr.t r-,--aid 

remember that twenty-five yeai'S a^ great alarm l ' li . at 

the extension of Bussian influence towards onr Indian frontiers, and fears were 
entertained that Bussia had designs upon India. That fooling, which brought 
about the Afighan war, had passed away, and had been succeeded by a feeling 
in the contrary direction, and we were as supine now as wc were alarmed then. 
It seemed to be very little known that during these twenty-five years, while we 

had been imagining that all was quiescent, .i -b- -i '■ ■h !’ ■. two 

frontiers' had been going on to the extent of ■ ■ x , ■ ■ ■ 'I -ity- 

fiWe years ago the Bussian frontier wasmarkiV r- 1. ‘ : . .. , ■ ..the 

northern skirts of the Kirghis deserts, and the English frontier was the Siilic-j, 
At the present day the llussian frontier comes down to the Aral Lake, the 
Jaxartes River, and the Oxiis; while the English frontier embraces the wliolo 
of Scinde,the whole of the Punjab, and crosses the Indus to Peshawur; so tliat 
at present there is only five or six hundred miles between the two frontiers. 
In speaking of the extension of Bussian territory, he attributed no hostility 
against England, or anvihing rcprol ii iisibh' on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is a sort of law of nature, siavod to he such by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, that when civilisation impinges on barbarism, the latter must give vray. 
^.'he subject, liowcver, ought to be interesting to the Englisli public ; and in 
this point of view M. Vamhery wa^s deserving of our commendation for having 
made us acquainted 'with these regions, pregnant with so much political im- 
portance to us. With respect to M. Vamhery’a journey, he believed no 
.Enroi'Can luui ever passed from the Caspian at Astrabad to Khiva. Artliur 
('oiiolly eridciivonroii to pass by that line, but he only advanced three days’ 
journey iVon-s Asiral-ad, and was obliged to turn back; and since that time he 
had r.i5V(:r lu-ar.l of anyone attempting the whole route. Khiva itself. has 
been visited by many travellers — ^by Captain Abbott, Captain Shakespeare, 
and also by Mr, Thompson ; and very recently by Colonel Ignatief, son of 
the Governor .of St. Petersburg, who conducted a mission to Bokhara andr 
stopped a conaidorable time at Khiva i but M. TamMiy had followisd an 
entirely new route. His visit to Samarcand is also new. There is a tradition 
that an Englishman of the name of Gardiner visited Samarcand about twenty- 
five years ago, and left some extraordinary journals and memoranda, which were 
in the hands of Bumes when he was killed, and which were afterwards pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. But the portion relating 
to Samarcand is entirely lost ; so that M, Vambe^ may fairly claim the honour 
of having been the first European who had lived in Samarcand and described it 
since the days of Olavijo, who visited it in 1404r. Andekoi, which he visited on 
his return journey, is a place of interest to Englishmen, because it was ther^* 
that Moorcroft, the pioneer of English travellers, was taken ill, and died. Then 
the route from Andekoi to Herat is through a difiScult tract of country. Many 
of our travellers have passed to Herat by Mushed. OonoUy, in his last journey, 
passed from Oabul direct to Merv, and left a very good account of the route. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson added that he felt some personal interest in the circiim*< 
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Stance, because it so happened that he was appointed joint envoy with Colonel 
Oonolly, and it was only hy mere accident that he did not accompany him on 
the journey, wdiich ended, as they were aware, fatally to that officer. He would 
only say, in c(, n elusion, that with all his experience of the East, he considered 
1 1 la'r "M /\YiKil(.‘!’y had achieved something exceedingly remarhahle. He doubted ^ 
whether there was one European in a thousand who would successfully pass 
three years of pmhation among bigoted Mohammedans. At Bokhara M. Vam- 
bdry lived with his life in his hands, for at any moment he was liable to have his 
head cut off. The fate of Stoddart and Oonolly proved that. M. Yamb^ry . 
seemed to be doubtful about tbe fate of those Italian merchants who had gone 
to Bokhara to obtain the eggs of the silkworm} but, according to the last 
accounts .which he had received from a member of the Russian embassy in 
London, they have been killed. The Ameer appealed to the Russian G-ovorn- 
ment to know if they were Russians, and the Russian Government replied they 
were not. They were then asked if they were English, and they said they were 
hot. The Ameer said they must bo Englishmen, because there ^vere no other 
Europeans but Russians and Englishmen, and upon that they -were executed. 
He had been informed, however, that the Sardinian Government had sent a 
mission, to Bokhara to searoli for them ; and a gentleman had just mentioned 
to him that one of our naval officers returning from China travelled with this 
mission, quite recently, nearly up to the Boldiarian frontier. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show what danger there is to an Englishman living in 
Bokhara. M. Yamb^ry went through all the difficulties and dangers from a 
real love of science ; and although he was not able to take astronomical ob- 
servations, yet he had brought back a considerable amount of information with 
regard to the geography, tlie statistics, the languages, the antiquities, the com- 
merce, and the social condition of these countries, w^hich that prince of publishers, 
Mr. Murray, is at pi-csont occupied in putting together for publication. 

Br. WoETHiNGTON Said his friend Dr. Wolff, whose papers were in his pos- 
session, passed over a large portion of the ground which had been traversed by 
Mr. Yamhery. He went from Teheran to Mushed and Khiva, and his adven- 
tures were precisely similar to those ■which this Hungarian gentleman had 
related. He spoke of the Turcomans in the same terms — of their bajbarism 
and rudeness, and of slavery existing among them. In his time there were 
40,000 slaves in that connUy. Another point that would be interesting to 
M. Yamb^iy, in connection with the afwaity between the Hungaiiau and 
polish and Tai'tar races, was, that there is a town, jShamay in Chinese Tartary, 
whicl^ in Dr. Wolffis time, contained 300 Polish families, The country in 
question is full of interest, as the birtolace of the great conquerors of the 
human race ; for Timour and Genghis Khan both proceeded from the country 
of the Turcoman. 

Lord STRA^rGPOEt) observed that Dr. Wolff was never in Khiva in his life. 
The route he took is a comparatively well-knoNvn oue, across the desert from 
Mushed to Bokhara, and he returned from Bokhara by precisely the same way. 
M. Ydmbdry took an entirely different roxite, by way of Astrabad. Oonolly 
went that way, but he had to return, and he had -the greatest difficulty in 
Soaping with his life. M. Y^mbdry went to Khiva over perfectly new 
ground J from Khiva to Bokhara again over perfectly new ground } and from 
BoHiara to Samarc^d, a city that had not been visited by a European for 
several oeatnries. He did so with his life, in his hand ; and he only main- 
tained his life by his extraordinary acquirements and accomplishments and 
his indefatigable enthusiasm. 

Dr, WoBTHiHGTOjsr uuderstood, by Dr. Wolff’s having described KHva in 
the account of his second visit, that he had been there. 

' Mr. Deaoh stated that he believed there was a copy of the Koran, similar 
fr) that described by M. Yimb^iy,' in the Library of the India Souse. 
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Sir H. BAwXfMON said he himself obtained that copy pf the Koran frorn 
a pilgrim from Samaxcand, who was in great distoess ,* and he sent it to the 
Library of the India House, He believed it was a fellow-copy to that 
® which M. Yamb^iy saw at Samaxcand, and that neither of them was really 
older than the second or third century of the He^ra. 

Mr. Mabkham said that an int-cxcsling point in M. Yamh^ry’s joiirn^ was 
the fact that, previous to his visit;, Samarcand had never been described for 
450 years, when Bny Gonzales de Clavijo, the Spanish An. bn sr^ador, tisitc-d 
it, The account he gave of the Turcomans corresponds txncjly v.ij'j tlau. 
^vem by M. YAmbdry, But there was a great difference- in : Wiiv \v, wh!i;h 
the two : ■* -1 the journey from Persia to Samarcand . AI'. YYiin- 

bdty peii' }■“ •<' :• < : , suffering from thirst, and in great danger of his 

' life* Tho Spaniards were in no danger of life, but they suffered from the 
frightful haste in wMdi they had to travel, Timour va--; r'-r-. '-'-'v-’y r.nxious 
that they should arrive at Samarcand in time for a \\ ■ lir of his 

'eldest Son. When they reached Teheran, ordei's were -r trkyel 

on horseback day and night to Samarcand. One of the party died on the 
road, and Kny Gonzales reached Samarcand q^uite worn out. He was then 
made to eat and diink to such excess that he was nearly killed. It appeared 
that all classes, from Timonr downwards, drank in the most frightful way, 
and w^ere drunk every night. He was asked to dine with the queen, who was 
horribly drunk, and, as Buy Gonzales never touched wine, he was in the 
greatest possible distress all the time he was there. Samarcand then had a 
very different appearance from what it now presents. There were beautiful 
gardens, very fine buildings, and elephants engaged in carrying stone. It had 
. not, however, attained the height of its prosperity, and the ohservatoiy built 
by the grandson of Timour had not then been commenced. Samarcand is now 
in ruins^ and the interval of 460 years xvhich has elapsed since the visit of 
Olavijo, diuing which no European ti'avcllcr has seen the place, alone gives 
gi*eat importance to M. YAmbdry’s journey. 

Tfie Pkesidieht understood there was ^ gentleman in the room, Mr. 
'AHchell, who could contradict the report respeoting the! death, of the 
Italians. 

Mr. MiOHBiiii said that when he was in Bt, Petersburg, ten days ago, lie 
heard on very good authority that a second firman from the Sultan of Turkey 
had arrived at Bokhara, the first having been stolen on tbe Kiissian frontier, 
and that the Italian gentlemen were on their way hack to Persia. There was 
another point on Which he wished to make an observation, and that was the 
commercial aspect of the question, Bokhara is a great cotton-producing 
country ; and an immense quantity of Bokharan and Khiva cotton has found 
its Way to England, beW exported from St Petersburg., It has been used in 
some of the mills. Ine Eiisaans ate doing what they can with proper 
machinery towards teaching the natives to prepare the cotton in a better way 
than they do at present, and in a year or two it wiU be quite available for 
common use ; it does very well mixed vvith American cotton. 

Mr. Obawtubd thought we should never get any cotton firom Bokhara 
worth speaking of. The price of cotton is threefold what it formerly was ; 
therefore he was not surprised that cotton should arrive from Bokhara, India, 
and other places. He was glad to hear Six Henry Bawlinson express the 
pinion that there is not the least danger to India from the advances of BusSia. 
He never thought there was the slightest danger, and he was sure that neither 
country could do the least liarm to the other. Eive-and-twenly years ago he 
protested agaiust the Affghan war ; and he might mention that, at the very 
time we were engaged in that war, the Bussians made an attempt to punish 
the Khan of Kbivji, iwi-i ihey !oso .‘10,000 rion iu the operation, How, if they 
could not advance 1100 miles into the interior without incurring such a loss, 
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how would it he possible for them to send an army 4000 miles to India ? It 
will always be far easier for ns to send an army from the banks of the Thames 
to the banks of the Indus than for the Russians to send^ an army from their 
frontier to Peshawur. 

Sir H. Bawxinson said this cotton question is really one of some conse-^ 
quence with regard to the Russian supply. There is no doubt that Russia 
draws the greater portion of li'.r supply from Central Asia. M. Vdmhdryhad 
not touched upon the ccniisK-rciiil lan of the question; but it should be 
remembered that the real rivalry between us and Russia in Central Asia is in 
commerce, and not politics. At present, he gathered both from our own Trade 
Returns and ftom Mr. Lumle/s Report on ‘ The Trade of Russia with Central 
Asia,’ that we are entirely driven out of the market, M* Ytob^ry would 
tell them that in Khiva, Bokhara, and Samaicand, he saw nothing but Russian 
goods. It is a peaceful and an honest rivalry, and as long as it is confined to 
that, wo have ncl right to complain of Russia. 

* M. Y (:o!:ilrn'j(:d i.his suitcmcni, of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and added 

that he was informed that 8000 camels annually enter the different towns 
laden with Russian goods. 

- The Pkesideet congratulated the Meeting upon the discussion, and ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson that the 
advance of the Russians could not be in any way detrimental to our great 
Indian empire. He might remind his friends that long before we had any 
empire in the Bast, the Russians had intercourse with Bolchara. Surely, then, 
we could not be jealous of Russia trading with a nation that she had traded with 
for hundreds of years. So far as the subject had been touched upon, ho thought 
it would do a great deal of good ; as showing that both nations, by advancing 
their frontier and approximating to each other, only tended to civilise barbarous 
regions, and to bring savage nations under a regular system of government.* 


3. On the Comoro Islands, 




This paper contains a description of tfhe little-known grqup of 
islands called Comoro, lying between the northeim end of Mada- 
gascar and the African coast. The largest of tbe group is only 
35 miles in length by about 12 miles in breadth. It is remarkable 
as possessing a lofty isolated mountain, 8526 feet in height. Many 
interesting details, both of the physioal geography and ethnology of 
the group, are given by Captain de Horsey, which it is unnecessary 
to repeat here, as his paper will be published entire in the ‘ J oumal.’ 


♦ M. Khanikoff has sent the following note, vindicating his claim to have 
visited and described Samarcand long before M. Vdmbery’s journey : — 

“ I arrived at Samarcand the 2nd (14th) of September, 1841 , and remained there 
up to the 20th of the month. My travelling companion, the late naturalist 
Lehmann, arrived two days after me, and remained there for three weeks. We 
have both published very lull descriptions of the capital of Tamerlane, and I also 
caused an exaet plan of the place to be drawn up by the topo^apher Yakowlef, 
who accompanied me. This plan, on the scale of 1 verst (8500 English feet) to an 
inch, is annexed to my description of the Khanat of Bokhara, translated into 
English by M. de Bode. The English editor, it is true, would not go to the 
expense of reproducing the plana and maps ; but the Russian edition, in which 
they appear, is to be found in the British Museum library. The description of 
Samarcand, drawn up by M. Lehmann, was published in German, by Messrs. 
V, Baer and r, Helmersen, after the death of the author, in the ‘ Beitrage zur 
des Rttssischen Reiehes,* Yol. 17.’’ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 

(Printed hj order of Council.) 


1,^ Extracts from a Memorandum on tlie Country of Azerbaijan* By 
Keith E. Abbott, Esq., H,M, Consul-General in Persia. 

[Communicated by tbe Fobbign OmcE.] 

Persians as Azerbaijan is divided be^een tbem 
and Russia, the latter Power possessing about five-eighths of the whole, which 
may be roughly stated to cover an area of about 80,000 square miles, or about 
the size of Great Britain ; 60,000 square miles are therefore about the extent of 
mvision belonging to Russia, and 30,000 of that which remains to Persia, 
The Russian division is bounded on the north and north-east by the mountains 
of Caucasus, extending to the vicinity of Bakou on the Caspian. On the west 
it has the provinces of Imeritia, Mingrelia,. Gooriel, and Ahkhislca (now 
belonging to Russia) ; on the east it has the Caspian Sea, and on the south the 
boundary is marked by the course of the River Arrass (Araxes) to near the 46th 
parallel of longitude, thence by a conventional line across the plains of Moghan 
to the district of Tiilish, and by the small stream of Astura which flows to the 
Caspian through the latter country. In this area are contained the following 
territorial divisions : — Georgia or Goorjistan, comprising Kaldietty, Kartaliny, 
Souickhctty, Kasakh ; the Mohammedan countries of Eriwan, Nakhshewan 
Karahagh, Ghenja, Shirwan, Shekky, Shamachy, Bdkpu, Koobeh, Saliaii and 
a ix)rtion of Tdlish. 

Georgia is traversed by the River Koor (Cyrus), a stream of no commercial 
importance, since it is not na\dgablc except by boats. After being joined from 
the north and south by many small tributaries, it unites its waters to those of 
the Arrass, a few miles above Salian, and flows to the Caspian. The Arrass 
which forms the principal line of boundary between the Persian and Russian 
possessions is likewise of no importance commercially, and its 'vv'a.ters become 
very low in autumn. 

A fresh-water lake (slighly brackish) of considerable extent, £ind sur- 
rounded by lofty and bleak mountains, is situated in the country uf Eriwan. 
It is known as Lake Ghdkcheb^ and abounds with 'trout of a large size. A 
small island sityuaM hear the western shore possesses an ancient Armenian 
monastery known as that of Sev^nn*. The climate of this lake is cold and 
yariahle.^ Winter sets in early, and the road lying along the western shore 
and carried by the edge of deep precipices is, one of great danger to travellers 
at that season. On the same shore is found a colony of Mallekkans, Russian 
sectarians who liave been persecuted by their Government and are kept here 
in permanent banishment. 1 believe that they may be regarded as reformers j 
they are dissenters from the Russo^Greek church, and one of their principles 
is the rejection of picture-worship. There is also a colony of Jews there! 

Some miles beyond the Lake of Ghakcheh, on the north, commences the 
great descent by the Pass of Dilijan through a broad strip of wooded mountain 
country. Here the sides of .the descent are clothed with fir^ oak, beech, ^m, 
and other trees. The Pass extends through about 36 miles of descent, at first 
very abrupt ; the road, though nob good, affording very charming pictures of 
greenwooci scenery. 
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Tiflis is tLe capital of all the Bussian possessions south of the Caucasus. 
The old town is said to date from 469 Am., and possessed a fort on the heights. 
The modem or Bussian town is already a handsome place and yearly increasing 
in size ; but it possesses no object of especial interest. There are hot springs 
used for public baths. The summit of the Kazheg, the second highest peak of 
the Caucasus, is seen from the streets, and the Koor f ows through the place in 
a deep channel and rapid stream of width varying, probably according to the 
season, from 100 to 200 yards. The population of Tiflis is credibly estimated 
at 70,000 or 80,000 souls, a mixed mce of Georgian Christians, Bxissians, 
Armenians, and Mohammedans. Its climate is opiDressively warm in summer, 
and fevers of a malignant kind are prevalent at that season and in early 
atitumn. In winter it is variable, with cold searching winds. The city has 
new a]'4)aro?1f iV crent ohance of rising into importance. An electric telegraph 
lias hvrjii nsiaiirslicd between it and Poti on the Black Sea, and the line is 
being carried on to the Persian hxmtier of Azerbaijan. A iinc n'scadan il/v'd 
road, leading for a great distance over vary mouxtalnou^ juid diiTioni- conniry, 
has been established between ihc Black Sen and '.I'idis, and the scdiomo of a 
railway for the same line is under consideration ; and English engineers em- 
ployed for the survey regard it as practicable, though at a great cost. '].'’hc 
productions of Georgia Proper appear to he of limited im 2 :)orlaricc, serving only 
for local consumption ; and such indeed is the general poverty of the Bussian 
Trans-Caucasian districts, that they do not produce sunicicnt for their thinly- 
scattered population a-.t-rme:.'.;:.! hv the presence of the Bussian troops. The 
latter are therefore sir p.le-;; -.v !:/; Joo/i from Astracan. 

Dense forest commences at some miles north of Tiflis, and extends to the 
mountains of Dfigliostan, and the country west of the city is more or less 
wooded to the confines of Imeritia, which, with its sister provinces of Min- 
grelia and Gooriel^ is occupied to a great extent with deep jungle. 

The population of Bussian Azerbaijan consists of mixed races, Mohammedan 
and Christian, amounting probably to 700,000 or 800,000 souls. Georgia 
Proper is chiefly occupied by Christians of the Greek Church j but Armenians 
are scattered among them and over all the Bussian xDossessions south of the 
Caucasus, being numerous in Nakhshewan, Karjlbagb, and Ahkhiska. This 
estimate of numbers does not include the inhabitants of the mountains of the 
eastern and western Caucasus, on which subject little is known. The Moham- 
medans are principally of the Bhieh sect, are much divided,, as in Persia, into 
tribes, and have been with some difficulty kept in subjection by the Eussians, 
thou^ there is now little chance' of their evear emancipating tiiemselyes from 
the yoke of their present rulers. 

Persian Azerbaijan extends southwards to the range of mountains known as 
the Kaflan Kooh. On the west side it has the Ararat or Byazeed frontier, the 
pashalik of Yan, and the lofty mountains of Koordistan ; whilst on the east 

are Bussian and Persian Talish, and a range of mountx’’"? c at about 

the 39th degree of north latitude, and extending :-ie 36th 

degree, where, sweeping to the east, it stretches across Ar^k and Khorassan in 
iie^ly an unbroken chain, blending with the loftier range of the Hindoo Koosh 
of Afghanistan, and may thus be said to be continuous with the Himalaya. It 
Will be seen that this range, starting from the point above mentioned, shuts in 
the low wooded countries of Talish, Gheelan, Mazenderan, and Asterahad, 
lying on the Caspian, from the uplmd or elevated country of northern and 
central Persia. 

The country included in these boundaries, and perhaps a large part, if not 
all, of Bussian Azerbaijan, is generally recognised as the Medea Atropatena of 
ancient geography. The principal districts of Persian Azerbaijan are as 
Mlows : — Tateeez, Khoeo, Oroumieh, Mar^gha, Soorek Bonlftgh (to which 
belcmg Serdusht and Sayn Haleh), Ardebul and ffishkeen, HhalkhS.1. 


June *27, 1864.] AI>I)iTif01!r4.L 

Tlie Goiintry of Persian Azerbaijan consists of an elevated tract of moimtaiii 
and plain, the latter being •*.' ; ■■■ - * :■* raryingfrom 4000 to 5000 English 

feet above the level of the . i ( nvated base spring the mountain- 

ranges, the loftiest point of which attains an elevation of 15,400 feet above the 
sea. 

The city of Tabreez is situated at about 4330 feet above the sea, and some of 
the mountain-ranges, &c,, are as follows : — 


Feet. 

Serimnd (highest point) . * 1 1,200 

Passage across it to Mar^gha 9,950 

Hot springs of Lee wan 8,370 

Mount Savalan near Ardehul . , 16,400 

Limit of mountain 8,200 

Hot spring*: j-- ! ■« : , ■; (■■■:■; Ptomiir) .. 6,530 

Lake of Oroumieh .. * 4,200"* 


The Lake of Oroumieh is the only extensive sheet of water in Persian Aqt Ar, 
baijan. It is about 80 miles in length, and has been computed to he about 300 
miles in circumference, though this is probably an exaggerated estimate.. The 
intense saltness of its waters is its most remarkable feature, and so great is its 
Specific gravity, consequent thereupon, that the human body is quite buoyant 
in it. Its waters are supposed to contain no fiving creature excepting a kind 
of polype. Fishes which arc carried into it by the rivers perish, yet it is the 
resort of great flocks of the beautiful flamingo, which, at certain seasons, cover 
its shores and may bo soon wading far into the water, for tlic lake is very 
shallow at a disianco frv/Tri hiad . 

numerous islands and rocks are found in the lake, but none of them are 
inhabited by mam The most mtej'cstiug, and one of the largest, situated 
opposilo to Shishawan, *''• •- 'I'od ' Ir":: ? flocks of the inoufllon, or wild shcep^ 

llio do=ec:ri(i;)nis of a coioi j ■ ■' ' some years ago, by a Persian prince. 
There are also wild asses and oxen, from tamo breeds, and an abundance of 
partridges^ A great deal of rather low wood is Ibuiid in the island, consisting 
of the henneh, or wild pistachio, and the sakkiz. A peninsula runs into the 
lake on. its eastern side, in the shape of a lingo mountain, known as Shahee, 
It forms a Mah^l, or district of the province, and contains six villages. The 
only vessels found on this lake are three or four large, rudely and singularly- 
oonstraoted boats, wedge-shaped, and with square sterns and flat bottoms, one 
„mast, and a heavy cumbei'soine sail. ‘ , : 

Tabreez, the capital of the province, and in every respect the most impp:^ 
ant city of the empire, is, in extent, probably now sup)erior to Ispahan, and it 
is considerably larger than Teheran, Ho statistics exist of the population, 
which, at a rough estimate may be put down at 150,000. It consists of a 
wailed city, in cixetiit about 31 miles,, with very extensive suburbs. Its situ- 
ation is at the south-eastern comer of a vast plain extending about 100 miles 
east and west, and is picturesque owing, to the outline and formation of the 
mountains in its vicinity and the density of the foliage of groves and gardens ; 
but the town in itself has nothing to^ boast of. Its bazaars, though extensive 
and well supplied, are in general narrow and meanly-constructed ; its streets, 
as in all Persian towns, confined, irregular, and abounding in holes and 
ineqtialifcies. Filth of every kind is thrown into them, and those leading 
immediately along the ramparts present a spectacle at once of ruin and neglectj 
such as I suppose is not surpassed in any other eastern town. The city is 
surrounded by a dry ditch, a glacis, and a low wall, and a second or inner wall, 

* I am indebted for most of the above observations of heights to the kindness of 
M. Khanikoflt, a Russian gentleman of high scientific attainments. 
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^ 114 . towers at about 50 paces bacE, The city has been frequently injured, by 
earthquakes. I have known nine shocks to occur in one night. 

. Tabreez has now become the principal seat of. commerce in all Persia, and 
is the mart from which nearly all the northern and midland countries are 
supplied with the produce and manufactures of Europe, conveyed to it chiefly 
by land-transport from the Black Sea. These have been estimated at as high a 
value as 1,750,0002. in the year, brought in about 87,000 packages or half mule- 
loads, the value of the portion from England being [irehjil'ly full three-fourths 
of the whole. Since the war^ in America has arisen, however, there has been 
a great fallmg off in the' trade; English cotton manufactures being so much 
more dififlcult to iDrocure and so niuch ’more expensive than before, The jilace 
contains about 3100 shops of all descriptions, 30 caravan series occupied by 
merchants and traders, and about'40 others devoted to tlie accommodation of 
' mnlctcers and their cattle. It is divided into 15 mahnllehs, or principal wards, 
besides subdivisions, and possesses 0 city-gates. I’lic population, as in oUicr 
Persian towns, is for the most part Mohammedan, but about 330 families of 
Armenians are found there. The place is resorted to by a few Europeans having 
commercial or other interests there, and the governments of England and 
Pussia have consuls-gcnoral established in it. It is also the seat of an 
Aj'mcnian bishopric depending on Etch Miazin. 

Within the cnclosiu’c called the Ark rises avast mass of very hcaiitiful 
brickwork, erected by Aly-Shah, one of the viziers of the Gazan Sliah (0th 
in descent from Chenghis), wdio flourished about the year 700 a.ji., or 1300 
A.D. The building was originally a mosque, and had a dome, which haS long 
since fallen in, the consequence of earthquakes, which have sorely tried the 
strength of this fine structure and rent it in two places. Almost the only 
lemaining object of interest in the place, in the shape of a building, consists 
in the ruins of a beautiful structure known as the Blue Mosque, situated in 
one of the suburbs. The founder was Jehan Shah, chief of the tribe of the Black 
Sheep, and the 3rd sovereign of a small Tartar dynasty which reigned in the 
ilNorth of Persia for a period of 63 years. Tlie hiiiiding is said by one traveller, 
iM. Tancoigne, to have been destroyed by earthquake inl559. The ruin consists 
of the principal arched entrance, of fine proportions, and ornamented in the 
richest manner with the blue-glazed tile, famous in Persia, which is wrought 
in devic^ of white, black, and other colours? in excellent taste, and with 
•Arabic inscriptionsr in large characters heautifuILy adjusted. Behind tins 
building are to be seen some of the finest specimens of the Tabreez m.arble, or 
alabaster, in enormous slabs. 

The vineyards in Azerbaijan consist of vast walled enclosures as large as 
English fields ; the area within is cut up into deep trenches with coirespond- 
ing hanks, facing north and south, three or four feet in height. On the 
northern side of these hanks the vines ai’e planted, and when sufQciently 
grown are trainM over to the southern side, where the fruit becomes raore 
fully exposed to the sun whilst the roots are kept cool in tl-o shade. About 
rive years are required before any rci;;rn is j'oclconcd cn iVt-m a ii','\vL\>planted 
vineyard. The vine seems to thiivo even in the poorest and sandiest soils ; 
the great requisite being a sufficient supply of water. Long and straight 
lines of walk, cutting each other at right angles, divide the vineyards into so 
many quarters. or sections, and fruit-trees and vines as standards are planted 
along thenu Beyond the rich clustering of the grapes of many beautiful kinds 
and' the profuse baring of the ffnit-trees, however, there is not much that is 
Attractive in a Persian vineyard. This kind of cultivation is yearly extending 
itself, and the quantity of fruit produced in the orchards, vineyards, and fields 
is sufeeient to provide the poorest of the population with a delicious adjunct 
‘tp their mpals, such as is unknown in most parts of Euro, pe,. and some of the 
Ifeits i^re preserved.riirongh the greater pa^ of the whiter. . A great deal of 
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wine, of a very good (Jnality vrhrn rro]-)^^]^ ^'-'rofarot?!,' is made at Ta'breez by 
the Christians and drunk by \ she MohainnKsliius. It is exceedingly 

cheap, costing about dc?. or Bd. a bottle. At some of the villages great q[uan- 
tities of dried fruits are prepared for Bussia and other parts. 

Undoubtedly the city of Tabreez has greatly increased in extent and popu- 
lation during the past thirty years, but it is thought that this has been very 
much at the expense of the surrounding district^, '■ -vh-ch y-;? 

some degreebeenattracted to the city merely by; -I i ■ ■■ :V .--it. .'’vr.-. ■’ | " *- 

sion enjoyed where a large community of men is foun<:. I’l ‘i • 

Tabreez has made great advances since 1830, a traf&o havini ?]v:nng up with 
Europe which had attained in 1860 to an aruour.t eight lirr.'js gro<i:cr liian in 
the former year, and though, in my opin'.o:!, i!. j.>i\>Lvd)ly liion reached the 
highest figure it is capable of, I think that in some other respects the pro^ 
peots of the province are more encouraging than ever. In 1869 an electric 
telegraph was established between Tabreez. and Teheran, which as a specula- 
fion has answered exceedingly well, and is understood to have repayed' the 
outlay within the first year ; though from its having been very carelessly 
constructed it is frequently rendered unserviceable. I have already alluded, 
to the telegraph carried from the Black Sea to Tiflis and thence towards the 
Persian frontier of Azerbaijan, which is probably ere this com];)leted, and; the 
Persian Government has undertaken to connect the two lines hy extending 
the former through the short distance which now separates them, so that, 
wlien completed, direct intelligence may be transmitted fj-om. Europe, vi.d 
St. Petersburg, to Tabreez and Telicran by one uninterrupted line of electric 
communication. This must tell favourably on the commerce of the country, by 
giriMi: i:iC!Vrasod ra])id?ty and activity to affairs, and the various improvements 
wiiic'h arc going .or ward iji the communicfitious through the Bussian Trans- 
r also act advantageously on the condition and pros- 
j , “ . \ :N ! . The country possesses every requisite for prosperity, 

excepting good government; a fine, healthy, and, during part of the year, 
bracing climate ; varied agricultural ]‘>r<'Hhiction.s, raised with comparatively 
little labour or cxpe!i?e in fi genial and UTtilizing temperature; mountains 
rich in metallic produeiions and cal, wh.icii have hitherto been, little attended 
to, but which a mon; din.-ci (Vjnininri'.caru.'n with Europe will some day bring 
into notice ; and, finally, a hardy and intelligent race for its inhabitants, 
capable of being turned to any good account, , • 


2 . The Western Shore of the Dead Sea^from Jehel Usdam to Am jidy* 

ijfextcacte firom .a Paper by Eev. Geokqe Clowess, B.A», P.R.G.S., announced to be 
> ' J*cad at the Evening Meeting, 22ud February, 1 864.] 

This journey was performed early in the month of April, 1863, in company with 
four friends, under the guidance of Abu Dahiik, Sheikh of the Jehfiltn tribe of 
Arabs. The party reached the shores of the Dead Sea thrbugh the Wady ez- 
Zuweirah, A broad plain here stretches towards the water, across w’-hich they 
rode ; JehellJsdura, a narrow; sadtUe-hk'cked ridge, lying in front, separated from 
the hills on the west. Whilst crossing the plain they observed dead trees 
standing in the water at some disbanco from the shore. With regard to these 
Mr, Clowes remarks, “ I find from Mr. Grove’s valuable article on the Dead Sea, 
in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ that Mr. Poole; in October, 185.5, rer 
marked the same thing. As this was at the time of the year when, the water wag 
at its lowest, it seems more than probable that a permanent rise in the level of, 
the sea has taken place of late years.” Arriving at the north-east angle of Jehel 
IJsdum, the party reached the point where the mountain approadies ; within^ 
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30 yards of tLe sea; At this spot there is a heap of stones, a min called 
IFmrMzoghal, •which is supposed by M. de Sanlcy to be a portion of the 
remains of Sodom. Mr. Olowes here adds, “ Although I feel great diffidence 
in expressing any decided opinion on such a subject, I must say that it is 
difficult to understand how M. de Sanlcy arrived at this conclusion. The 
form of the ruin certainly does not tell the tale of its origin, for it is, as I have 
said, a mere heap of stones. I would venture to suggest 
the very narrowest part of the shore between tbe Wady ■: /. /. ■■ ■ .the 

south of the sea — seems rather to imply that it was simply a fortress erected 
fi^r the purpose of ch.-JTifcting the passage towards the north.” About half a 
mile beyond Thn«.M7.o;ji.}il li'.o party turned somewhat more to the south, their 
path lying along the base of the range of Jebel Usdum, which presents a 
ru^ed, water-worn surface, with huge masses of rock-salt projecting here and 
there beyond the coating of limestone. Mr. Oiowes corroborates Dr. llobijison’s 
statement as to the length of the mountain — 6 miles. Eetmming again north- 
wards, Mr. Clowes and his companions, after passing the Wady cz-ZnWeirah, 
noted the rugged and worn appearance of the hills, the masses of rolled debris, 
and the rounded sharpe of the stones which are scattered over the shore ; all which 
were to them so many signs that aqueous action, and not volcanic, has produced 
the peculiar formation of these western hills and valleys. 

To the north of the Wady ez-Zuweirah the party noticed the existence of 
three distinct parallel beaches, the highest lying at least fiO feet above the level 
of the sea. It was impossible to trace them lor any great distance in a con- 
feuous fine, on acoo'ont of the constant interruptions caused by the debris from 
the heights above and numerous watercourses : sufficient, however, was at 
times visible between this place and Ain Jidy to remove all doubt that the 
Dead Sea was once much higher than at the present time, and therefore that 
the old idea of the Cities of the Plain being submerged is untenable. Tlie 
principal object of interest for some distance south of Sebbeh is the peninsula 
adjoining the opposite shore. It presents the appearance of an ordinary mud- 
bank, the western extremity of which is elevated only a few feet above the 
level of the water. “It is an ascertained fact,” says Mr. Oiowes, ‘Hhat the 
principal part of this peninsula is composed of the same material as the beach 
opposite, beneath Sebbeh, That the channel which runs between the two is 
gi'adually becoming silted up by the soft deposit which the winter torrents carry 
down into it, seems beyond a doubt. The jagged edge of the peninsula, the 
increasing width of the bank between its high ground and the sea, and the 
shallowness .of the channel, all point to such a conclusion. It must he remem- 
bered that the water was now at its highest, the line of drift-wood being a 
veiy short distance from it, so that later in the year the channel must' bo 
much narrower, and the hauk of mud or saud much wider.” Specimens Of 
earth from the opposite shore (the same earth as that of the peninsula), 
brought home by Mr. Clowes, were analyzed by Dr. Price for Mr. Grove, 
and found to contain 6*88 per cent, of salts, soluble in water, viz. 


Chlor, Sodium 4*559 

„ Calcium 2*08 

„ Magnesium 0*241 


Bromine was distinctly found. 

Opposite the northern portion of this strange tongue of land is the rock of 
Sebbeh. The party halted on the southern side of the hill, close to the remains 
of a Boman camp. A narrow ridge joins the rook on the west to the dther 
mountains, and by this alone is it accessible. Towards the top of Sehbeh there 
aCm evident signs of the rocks having been out away, for the purpose, no 
of rendering the approach more difficult. The ruins of the Bomaa camps 
akaost perfect, Tftiere is one on the easl^ and another cm the north- 
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west.^ In HQ any places the walls, wMcb. are built of loose stones, are sfcill 
standing to the height of 4 or 5 feet. The view from Sebheh was extremely 
fine. Far away to the north lay the dark line of the Jordan, hounded on either 
side by plains of sand. On the south was the Grhor, Between these were 
spread out the calm waters of the Dead Sea, reflecting as perfectly as a mirror 
the rugged outline of the Moab Mountains. With the exception of the north- 
west corner, the whole extent of the sea was visible from this point. A slight 
haze floated over the eastern mountains. The day was fine, and the desolation 
and scarcity of life, animal and vegetable, were forgotten. On wet days the 
prospect is very different, for it is impossible to (K-sci’ile liionv.'iiil gloom which 
then hah^s over the sea, justly called the Dead. 

At a i^aoe half a mile south of Ain Jidy, Mr. Olowes, whilst bathing and 
trying the buoyancy of the water, found that he was being carried by a strong 
cuiTent in a northerly direction. He suggests that this may either have 
been an eddy caused by the influx of the Jordan, or a movement produced by 
a spring in the bed of the lake. The analysis of a bottle of water collected 
at this point countenances the latter idea j for he had fortunately the means 
of comparing it with that of a portion collected two days previously, from 
the north of the lake, 

, Collected April 9th Collected April Ytli 

' , i- mile S, of Ain Jidy. from Xfortli Shore. 

• Specific gravity 1*1674 *, T*1812 

Percentage of salts • • 20*64 • * .. 21*685 

Boilir^ point .. .. .,106^ 6 cent. ,, 108° cent. 

‘‘ These analyses ’’ concludes Mr. CIowc.«5, " show that the water collected by 
me less dense, a I! -:l cor.i.iiiMcd a sinalitM* p-eroentage of salt, than that ob- 
tained two days previously .li ilio u.:-r;,]i. The temperature of the water was 
75° Fahr., that of the air certainly less ; but I neglected to take it These 
facts strike me as most interesting in connection with the (puo^timi who-! Tier 
the supply of water from the known 'sources is sufficient to couuicrbalanoe 
,fhe enormous evaporation constantly going on.” 
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